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A LOVERS’ 


[OPE it will not take away the read 


| | not lessen their interest to ourselves, 


rs interest In our adventures if L state 


ie outset that we were married lovers. 


wecially as our aequaintance had begun 
| continued hitherto under the difficul 
European etiquette imposes ; 


ties whieh 
las to our marriage, it seemed that we 
mist be very important personages indeed 
if we could judge by the number of docu 
n its and ceremonies necessary for the 
leval union of two Americans in Italy. 
So when, one bright spring afternoon, we 
ew that the last paper had been signed 
the last word spoken, the romance of 
fair, which had been greatly obscured 

© tormenting formalities of the past 


KS, 


wee and as we 


resumed its sway; 
ind ourselves in the train for Florence, 
th Rome fast fading behind us, even 
the mournful Campagna seemed to have 
put ona holiday aspect in our behalf. 

We lingered day after day in the City 
of Flowers, never so beautiful in the 
month of May; and then, knowing that 


as 


for Venice was fast 
thither 
vielding to any temptations on the way. 


» fine season pass 


we resolved to go without 
On the evening before our departure, how- 
ever, Emmeline, who had been intently 
tudving Baedeker, announced that she 
had always so wanted to see Verona, and 
the monuments of the Sealigers, and Ju 
Tt would only take a day,” 
not 


liet’s tomb. 
are 
Venice.” 


she urged, ‘Sand you know we 
coming that 
Hereupon I drew out of my pocket a lit 
tle battered volume, and handed it to her 
vithout a word. It was the 
Giulietta of Luigi Da Porta, the novel 
whieh, in its English rendering, was the 
foundation of Shakespeare's play. had 
found it at a book-vender’s stall that after- 


back way from 


Romeo e 


noon, and having often amused myself 
with the quaint poetical version which is take hold of hands, and by chance (or de 


Entered according to Act of ¢ 
Librarian of Congress, at Washington 
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ongress, in the year 1884, by Harper 


Y MAGAZINE, 


Vou. LN 


prefixed to some old editions of Shake 


speare, as Well as the extracts given in other 


editions, | Was elad to see the ori 


both laughed, and the 
kim 


as a 


Our eves met, we 
day at Verona w 
meline seized 


} 
as resolve d 


the 


upon 
little 


book 


upon 
treasure, and 


we passed the evening in 
looking it through together If the eu 
rious reader has not already seen it, he 


may enjoy a few tidbits from our reading 

The foundation of 
woe” are related by Girolamo della Corte 
in his History of Verona as having real 
ly oeeurred in the early part of the four 


facts of this 


Da Porta’s romance was 
1520, and 
the 
Bandello appeared. 


teenth century. 
written afterward 


Matteo 


The latter is perhaps 


about 


SOOn 


another on same subject by 
the more finished in the sty le of narrative, 
but Da rugoed 
straightforward, uncommenting 


Porta’s simplicity and 


Way of 
telling the story is infinitely more pietur 
esque. He says that while serving as a 
soldier in Friuli he heard this tale from a 
Veronese companion in arms, and thought 
it worthy to be written down, and dedi 
eated to the 
Madonna Lucina 


that, though he knows her to be the dis 


“most beautiful and graceful 
Savorguana,” order 
creetest among beautiful women, she may 
by perusing this story see more clearly to 
what risks and what fatal expedients and 
eruel deaths miserable and forlorn lovers 
are often brought by the indulgence of 
their passions. 

The first meeting of Romeo and Juliet 
at Capulet’s house is thus told by Da Por 
ta: ‘Juliet observed the vouthful Romeo 
among the guests, and his beauty pene 
trated her heart so deeply that at the first 
encounter of their she beside 
herself.” After midnight, when the end 
of the féte approached, the torch dance be 
which all, standing in 


eves was 


gan, in a cirele, 


and Brothers, in the Office of the 


= 
\ 
ae 
2 
‘ 
ke 


NEW 


a 


sign) Romeo found himself next to Juliet, 
who had on the other side of her a youth 
named Marenecio Guereio, whose hands 
were always cold, no less in July than in 
Romeo having taken Juliet’s 
doubt 


conversation, 


January 


hand in his own, she said, being 


less desirous to open a 


here to 


} 
Dbiessed 


your 


Mister Romeo!” 


ime, 


To which the astonish 
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ed youth, who had already perceived he. 


admiring 
call my coming blessed 7” 


swered, °° Teall it so beeause at least 


olances, replied, Why do you 
And she an 


vou 


will keep this left hand warm, for Mia 


cuccio is freezing the right one.” 


taking heart, the youth exclaimed, 


Then 


If | 


warm vour hand with mine, you make 


my heart burn with your beauteous eyes. 
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smiled, and after pausing a sii 


be seen talking 


On 
that 


might het 


t he 
it 


nstantly with him, went 


to you, Romeo, by my aith 


snot a maiden here who seems t 


CAN 


me to compare with you for beauty.” To 
vhich the love-struck Romeo made reply, 

Such as Lam, if it do not displease you, 
I will be the faithful slave of your lovell 

Henceforward,” goes on the simple 
tale. “these two, being equally enamored, 
ind bearing each other's name and image 
in their hearts. began to look for each 
other. now in chureh, now at the window, 
neither being content Ww ithout the sight of 


the other.” 


lath Gamset 


rRIMAGE 


Yes.” said 


SIGNORIO 


hate to see them ing out behind the 


lifted 
And really th are 


unattended, 


pee 


blin Is “as il vere soners 


pr 


so, for thev can nev 


er go out The i minds and 


their bodies suffer for want oi bert 


they lack 
There Su eood il To be said on both 


remarked, Jt 


natural and moral fresh air 


idi 


sides of that question ca 


cially You must take into account the 


Southern temperament, 


**Tm tired of hearing ibout the South 


ern temperament torted Emmeline. **I 


lo just so to this day. 1 
Wavs tlil they al to mieel Ve 


STATUE OF CAN GRANDI 


think it isa poor compliment to these wo 
men to attribute their seclusion to that 
eause I believe it is because the parents 
are too indolent to edueate the consciences 


of their daughters, and so they shut them 


up in convents till they are of an age to 
be married, and usually get md of them as 
soon as they ean. Just hear what Da 


Porta makes Mrs. Capulet say to her hus 
band, to urge him to find a proper part? 
for Juliet: ‘Our daughter was eighteen 
vears old Jast St. Euphemia’s Day, and 
women after that age rather lose than 
vain in attractiveness. Besides, they are 
not a kind of merchandise which it is 
well to keep long on hand.” 


‘Well, my dear, I must say I prefer 
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the customs of less 

lands as to love-makis 
is it deal MOre CoH 
able for both parties to 
i mitted to sit In a coz, 

than to be eatehineg 
out-of-door talks at midi 
to say nothing of the 
sant possibilities of d 


daggers belonging lo 
ated relations.’ 

Romeo does 
to have hada hard 
of it with the 
winds in his wat 
before Juliet’s |i 
How the tramoint 
must have mad: 
teeth chatter as li 
his love!” 

Da Porta does 
make the bale 
scenes take plac 
earden, as does 
speare, but on 
street side of the ¢ 
ulets’ palace. 
evening,” he os 
when a heavy s1 
was) falling, Rome 
came to the ace 
tomed spot, and said | 
his lady, * Why do vy: 
compel me to sufferso? Have you no pil 
upon me, that you make me stay her 
night in such weather, and in the street 
Juliet then assures him of her pity for 
sufferings, and tells him that there is o1 
one way to put an end to them. It 
please him to make her his lawful wif 
she will follow him whithersoever he wi 
“That is what I desire,” says Romeo 
“and, oh! that it might be done at once! 
‘Very well,” replies Juliet; but vour pr 
mise must be spoken before Friar Lat 
renee, my confessor.” 


In Da Porta’s novel the nurse is not 
privy to the design of her young mistress 
and only remembers, after the latter is 
found apparently dead, that she lad dé 
clared she would never be given in mar 
riage against her will. In the = catas 
trophe also Shakespeare follows Brooke's 
translation, which was evidently from 
Bandello, in making Romeo die before 
Juliet awakes. Indeed, there is no proot 
that Shakespeareever saw either Da Porta’s 
or Bandello’s novel. Da Porta’s makes 
Juliet awaken in the embraces of a dying 
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rand they mourn together over their 


Ci Romeo entreats Juliet 


Lo 
If 


die on account of my feigned decease, 


us Cause, 


ind be comforted. She answers: ** 
uw ought [ to do on account of yours 
feigned 27> And when Ro 
was dead, and the dawn began to ap 


li is not 


COURT OF THE 


pear, Friar Laurence asked the maiden 
will die 
here,’ she replied; and turning toward 
the prostrate form of her lover, having 
closed his eyes, and bathed his cold visage 
with her tears, she cried out, * What have 
I to do in life without thee, O my love ? 
And what remains for me but to follow 
thee in death? Naught, surely: for as 
death alone’ has parted us, so death shall 


What she was going to do. 


LGRIMAGE 


he 


having 


keep 


thus 


he 


1 
able t 


not 
And 


ereat woe, and t 


said 
] 


LOSS 


Over 


Ol her 


being resolved to live witho 


for 


hot ul 


a long time 
ith 


she held her breath 


\ al 


then violently expelling it 
fell 


ery she dead Rome s body 


TOW N-HALL, 


Brooke's ending is certainl dra 


more 
who 
h 
been clever enough to improve the plot 


matie, and one wonders how a man 


wrote such prosaic verses could ave 


‘Was Brooke’s poem really so poor 
asked Emmeline. 
thing from it 7” 

‘*T know that when [ was a bov it made 
me laugh as much as Shakespeare's made 
There 


an you repeat any 


me want to cry. were some droll 


| us longer asunder’ 
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lines about Friar Laurence, for whom } 
Brooke seems to have had a weakness. 
Hecalls him ‘that good barefooted frver.’ 
\nd T remember this about his edifying 
end Lhat he 
‘went into a hermitage 
l n Veron Towne \ e heii prayers 
ist 

‘] ! en to ive his heavenlve sprite 
I irs l hern ind an hermite did 

Night had fallen when reached 
Verona, and as we rattled through the 
streets to the hotel our first impressions 


justified at least a part of Taine’s deserip- 
tion ‘triste ville provinciale, payee de 


petits cailloux, ne vligée, 
We were painfully aware of the cobble- 


stones before we had gonea hundred vards. 
Th 


streets of Nantucket may give one a 


it idea of the pavements of Verona. 


her part of this sentence was soon to 


be brought to our minds. 


Sort 


body had reeommended the Colom- 


ba d@ Oro as the best pl 


ace for us to stop at. 


NEW MAGAZINE. 


The hotels of Verona have a very | 
utation, and it may be that our frie) 
not sent us to the worst: if so. we ar 
ry for those who vo to the others. {i 
Colombad@ Oro was certainly poor eno 
The stairease promised well, with it 
of | 


carpet and 
rived at our room, we found that o1 


border of plants 
dow was broken, and the other wou 
shut. We looked ata second roon 
oachable as to the windo 
A third « 
looked the stable-vard, and Emmeline 
Finally we 
back to the broken-windowed room 
we might at least expect nothing 
than a cold in the head. Iwill not s; 
it was beneath critic 
In order not to get hungry again We 


was irr 
the door d no fastening. 


a mania for pure air. 


of our dinner: 


to sleep early, and not in a very ent] 
astic frame of mind as to Verona 
morning, however, brought renewed co 
age, to which doubtless the really delic 
made at the Col 
d? Oro) contributed. We sent for a « 
riage, and directed the driver to tal 
to the tombs of the Sealigers (or [D 
Sealas, old lords of Verona), passing 
Arena, which we intended to examine 
er in the day. 
narrow street into the spacious Piazza 


Verona rolls (not 


As we emerged from 

\ 
torio Emanuele, there came to us both o 
of those genuine surprises with whic! 
these days of guide-books and photograp 
But 
thing which we had read or seen of 1] 
Verona amphitheatre had at all prepa 
us for the reality, nor am I vain enous 
to suppose that Lean convey to the reader 
much idea of it or of the impression it iad: 
upon us, Who, coming from the shadow ot 
the Coliseum, and having judged of t1 
lesser marvel mainly by its recorded di 
mensions, had anticipated it least of a 
Was it 


that the brightness of the spring morning 


the traveller is seldom favored. 


the sights of Verona. perhay 


the clear blue sky, and the sunshine whic] 
vilded every other object, but fell power 
less against this dark ruin, increased its 
grandeur and significance by contrast 

Its position, too, in the very heart of the 
city, among modern buildings and 
stir of modern life, makes it seem to look 


down upon its surroundings with a sort ot 
grim sarcasm, being stronger in its decay 
than these flimsy constructions in then 
prime; and it appears, by comparison with 
these, grander and higher than it really 
We drove slowly around, resisting 


is. 


i 
\ 
\ 
{ 
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entreaties of a cicerone to enter, hay 
sort of satisfaction in not seeing at 
all the wonders of this magnificent 


ure 


If | had only this one view to remem 


Verona by,” said Emmeline, ** should 
d that we eame.” 
went on to the tombs of the Seal 
nan inclosure adjoining the Church 
Santa Maria Antica. Those of the an 
princes of that house are 


In and 


istheir lives were stern: | mn those 
in Grande, of Can Signorio, and Can 
tino IL. is lavished all the wealth of 
teenth-century decoration, and they 
ent a chaos of intrieate beauties which 
We 
forted ourselves by referring to Taine 
n. and finding that he likens the eques 
i statue of Can Signorio to “the ter 
ial ornament of a goldsmith’s toy.” 


idersrather than satisfies the eve. 


furning to the Piazza dei Signor, 
ed long at the beautiful Palazza del 
siglio, an excellent specimen of 


ve 


hi 
nth-eentury architecture, and admired 

picturesque court of the Town-hall 
at the 
inhabited, 


gazed with still more interest 
ck tower which Dante one 
dat his statue in the square, which sur 


ses one by seeming not unwortliv of its 


THE PIAZZA 
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] ] { ] 
place among s ich Surroundings, and nelly 


contrasts With tha 


S65 hich disgraces “Jorence in the 


Piazza Santa Croce work of a 
Zannoni 
Erbe, 
where t] 


old, 


Veronese sculptor, the Chevalier 

Wei 
whieh is the 
trathic 


Italian 


‘ambled into the Piazza del 


Was golng on 


fashion, unde wnbrellas and 


while the old 


if 


booths. 
all about 
‘af toa 


to the Cathedral, and 


rustic pieturesque 


houses seemed Tust 


asleep 
Then 
oadly 


and de I] the clamor we 


drove would 
have spent hours in this fine old build 
Titiar 


we lingered 


ing, with its lovely 
ly 


to examine the still more 


and exquisite 
wrought marbles 
ancient facade 


and beautiful portal, until the 


striking 
of the cloek reminded us that our day 
Verona and that 
must with 


longed to study 


in was fast we 


passing 


content ourselves this time 


mere glimpses of 
at 
again, the driver 


we 


leisure Getting into the carriage 


with that easy familiar 
his 
the Spost \ il 


suliet 


which characterizes class, said, 


“Of 
to 


had 


eourse 
the 


specially 


vant 


See house of NOW 


bv 


tran OUP 


eareful void be 


Whess to thie 


we thought we 


DEL ERBE 
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The hotels of Verona have a very ba 
utation, and it may be that our frie, 
not sent us to the worst: if so, we ar 
ry for those who vo to the others, fo 
Colomba Oro was ce rtainly poor eno 
The staircase promised well, with its 
of carpet and border of plants: but 
i 4 rived at our room, we found that one 
dow was broken, and the other woul 


shut. We looked ata second room, 


was irre oachable as to the window 


the door d no fastening. A third o 


\t 


Y | 
lines about 
Brooke seems 1 
He ealls him ‘t] 
And | rememb 
end, that he 
[wo es from Ve 


Verona, and as We 


rattled through the the clear blue sky, and the sunshine whieh: 


streets to the hotel our first hupressions gilded « very other object, but fell power 
justified at least a part of Taine’s deserip- less against this dark ruin. increased its 
Lion “triste ville proy inciale, paveée de 


grandeur and signifieance by contrast 

Its position, too, in the very heart of the 
city, among modern buildings and thr 
stir of modern life, makes it seem to look 


petits cailloux, ne olioée 
We were unfully aware of the eobble- 


nes before we had wonea hundred vards. 


The streets of Nantucket may give one a down upon its surroundings with a sort of 
slight idea of the pavements of Verona, grim sareasm. being stronger in its decay 
Another part of this sentence was soon to. than these flimsy constructions in their 


be brought to our minds 


prime; and it appears, by comparison with 
these, grander and higher than it really 
is. We drove slowly around, resisting 


Home be uly had recommended the ( ‘olom- 


ba d’ Oro as the best place for us to stop at. 


é ¥ } 
| 
| 
that from eart } 
Night had f 
| 
2 | 


entreaties of a cicerone to enter, has 
sort of satisfaction In not seeing a 
all the wonders of this magnificent 
ture, 
If | had only this one view to remem 
Verona by,” said Emmeline, ** IT should 
id that we came.” 
Ve went on to the tombs of the Seali 
in an inelosure adjoining the Church 
Santa Maria Antica. of the 
princes of that house are in and 


Those ah 


their lives were stern: | 


Yat 


THI 


mn those 
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place amone such surrounan Ss, and 


that 


coutrasts With one of the same da 
disgraces Florence the 
Piazza Santa Croce It Live 


Veronese sculptor the Chevalier Zannont 


1865) which 
york ot a 


We rambled into the Piazza del Erbe 
which is the market-place, and vhere the 
trate was going on in the old. noisy, 
Italian fashion, under big umbrellas and 
rustic booths, while the preturesque old 
houses all about it seemed fast asleep 
and deaf to all the clamor Then we 
tay the (athedral and would 


old build 


and exquisite 


} 


1 we linge red 


ancient facade 
the striking 
that our day 

and that we 
with 


oneed to study 


His 


> tne 


easy familiar 
is class, said 
post will want 


DEL ERBE 


lv 
| 
¢ avoid » < 
married state, 
» hind We es 
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CHURCH OF 


chewed fine clothes, fresh gloves, and 
terms of endearment, and we supposed 
that we appeared like a couple long past 
the honey-moon, But it was evidently all 
in vainon this oceasion, and this rogue had 
divined our tender secret. Lanswered him 
that if it was near at hand we might as well 
take the house of Juliet iInour way. Aft 
era few minutes of jolting, in the meanest 
street we had vel passed through, we sud 
denly came to a standstill, and the driver 
turned to me with a flourish of his whip, 
and an Neco, signori!” What is it?” 


LT asked, unable to imagine any cause for 


stopping in such place. “La casa di 


Giulietta, signori.” And sure enough, 
let into the wall of a tall narrow house 
was a tablet with this inseription : 
QUESTE FURONO LE CASE 
DEI CAPULETI 
ONDE USCL LA GIULIETTA 
PER CUI 
TANTO PIANSERO CUORT GENTILI 
E CANTARONO.* 
mansions the Capulets 
lamented 
many 


SAN ZENO, 


Close above the tablet hung a sig 
board signifying that the present design 
tion of the house was the Osteria del ¢ ‘Up 
pello. In short, the palace where the no! 
of Verona once feasted lis friends, was no\ 
a tavern of the humblest sort, where 1 
freshinents for man and beast were sold 
not given. And. as if this was not enough 
to destroy the charm, from the windows 
and from Juliet’s balcony there depended 
long lines of wet garments of every shay 
and hue, anda vile-tongued parrot scream 
ed at us from his perch in her window 
L looked round at Emmeline. Disgust was 
expressed in every line of her face. °° Let 
us on.’ she eried. Was there ever 
anvthing so disgraceful To acknowledge 
that to be the house of Juliet, and vet to 
let it be defaced in such a way! They 
reproach us Americans for pulling down 
historic houses, but [think it is worse still 
to deseerate them.” 

‘La tomba di Giulietta?’ suggested 
the driver, breaking in upon my wife's 
indignant protest with his complacent 
smile. 

‘I have half a mind not to go to see 
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Emmeline. don't 


want al meline, to whom this dietum, d 


Is destroved.” with contidence 


appeared 
house for So we went to seek 
id can’t be treated quite so badly as 


yh. well.” answered, Julet’s tomb 


We drove a long, long way, and 


DOOR OF THE CATHEDRAI 


i house forthe living. At the worst there 
can only be picturesque ruin or Ccommon- er’s shop, where our guide invited us to 
place restoration.” alight We were somewhat astonished, 
but coneluded that the 


stopped before the door of a marble-work 


‘Let us hope for the ruin,” sighed Em proper way of 
pro} 


O67 
verable 
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aecess was for some reason temporarily 


close d, 


The master of the shop, whom 


we politely begged to excuse us, assured 
, us that it was all right, and rang a bell, 


which was answered by a smiling lass, 


who seemed to be quite accustomed to let 
ting that led us 
through a long eorridor into what appear 
ed to be, and in reality 


visitors in She 


way. 


kitchen 
We passed under a vine-covered 


Was, a 


inden, 


trellis, and then out amone the ecabbages 
and 


artichokes, till we reached a corner 


Was 


of the garden where 


an areade of 
very recent construction, built against the 
wall of an old 


Franciscan convent. In 
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this arcade, upon a stone base 
along, open, stone trough, whi 
girl pointed out to us as the obj 
our visit. It looked exactly |i) 
troughs or vats w hich Italian wa 
women use, and such doubtless 
been its humble employment 1 
was called upon to play a mor 
tinguished role. cicerone 
had now come up had no hesit 
in saying smilingly that he did 
guarantee this to be the orig 
tomb, but it was no doubt like it 
it was certain that Friar Laur 
had dwelt in the adjoining conv: 
Indeed, when one remembers 

a rage there was in the early part 
the present century for necklaces ; 
bracelets made from Juliet’s to 
one may well believe that the o 
ginal sarcophagus, if it existed t] 
which is not probable, would | 
ago have been demolished bit by 
by relic-hunters. The Duchess Ma 
Louise of Parma hada whole par 
made of it, and even gentlemen o! 
romantic turn wore the stone set 
rings. 


The cicerone ealled our attentio 
to several withered bouquets whi 
hung above the tomb, the offering 
credulous pilgrims, and related ho 
not long before, one such (an Ingles 
he was careful to specify) had spent 
two hours meditating and weeping 
beside the tomb. 

We, however, did not weep or |i 
ger. am ashamed to 
laughed; for so will disappointment 
sometimes resolve itself. We went 
back through the kitehen-garden, and 
Emmeline somewhat hesitatingly a 
cepted a rose as a souvenir. This, at 
least, was fresh and real. Sueli roses 
Juliet wore in her hair, and Romeo flung 
up to her lattice. 

‘Whither next?” I asked my wife, as 
we emerged from the marble- worker's 
shop, after duly feeing everybody con 
cerned in the farce of showing Juliet’ 
tomb. 


Say 


‘Let us go home and lunch,” was het 
decided answer. ‘IT have had enough of 
romance-hunting for this morning.” 

The true romance, however, came to us 
as usual, when and where we least expect 
edit. Having somewhat recovered from 
our morning's disappointments, and from 
the additional one which our lunch afford 
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ve sallied forth again, and finding 
ne coachman lving in wait for us, 
d him to take us to San Zeno, the 
ifthe Veronese churches. It stands 
northwestern end of the city, ina 
hat desolate spot, but there is a 


“VIEW FROM 


ijesty about it that conquers all the 
of Dating 
from the tenth century, and probably be 
about it, 
something of the air of a Ro 
man basilica put to Christian uses.” Its 
simple and graceful lines give a sort of 
relief, in contrast to the elaborate monu- 


meanness its surroundings. 


i much earlier, there is 


as 


laine says, 


nents of later periods of architecture, and 
the singular form of the interior is a sur 

‘ise not ungrateful to the eye. You de 
scend into the nave by several steps, and 
thence other flights lead downward to the 
erypt and upward to the choir. Frescoes, 
nearly obliterated, add to the antique as 
pect of the echureh. The columns have 
strange capitals, of lions, serpents, and 
dogs, and among the arabesques is one 
representing two cocks carrying a fox sus 
pended from a pole. A great porphyry 
feet in diameter stands at 
the left of the entrance. The doors are 
not the least interesting part of this euri 
old they are covered with 
plates of brass wrought in 


Vase over Six 


ous edifice ; 


grotesque de 


PONTE 
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With a sort of bar 
We 


disused cemetery to Obtain the 


Maric 
conception wandered int 
of the church and eampanile 


in this little inelosure, with the o 


chureh towering above us, and at ow 


NUOVO 


the ancient tombstone whose modern in 
seription asserts it to be that of Pepin, son 
of Charlemagne, we listened to the chant 
ing of the priests within, and the twitter 
ing of the swallows around the bell tower 
It was a spot to dream in, and penetrated 
by the peacefulness and sombre beauty 
of the place, we 


spell. 


were loath to break the 


We had had repeated glimpses of the 
river which divides Verona into two 


equal sections, 


un 
It makes two great hends 
in passing through the city, so 
upon it the 


that one 
in 
places, and the so ind of its waters 


comes most unexpected 
con 
For the Adige is 
like the Arno 


rushing down 


tinually meets the ear. 
turbid stream 
but 


no creeping, 
the Tiber 
from Alpine 


their or 


or 


COMES 


lost 


glaciers, not having Fer 
the 
It is spanned bv five 
pie- 


turesque construction, and from some of 
them, especially from the Ponte Nuovo, 


forgotten habits of a 


mountain torrent. 


bridges, two of them of remarkably 


very fine views are obtained of the city 


randeur of 
» the little 
Dest VieW 
Standing 
| 


and its surroundings, 


fortifications on 


with the famous 
the hills above the left 
bank. On this side of the river are the 
Ciiusti Gardens, with their enormous ey- 
presses (some of them said to be five hun- 
dred years old), their formal melancholy 
alleys, and magnificent view. But the de 
us that if we would 
spend our last davlight hour in the Arena 
we must hasten thither. 


clining sun warned 
On our way we 
beautiful arch of Gal 
lienus, on which the inseription is still 
legible, and were tempted frequently to 
pause before the splendid palaces, interest- 


Passe d under the 


ing both historically and architecturally, 
W hich Verona some of the best 
work of great architect, 
micheli, was done in his native city. 


boasts. 
Verona’s San- 
Verona was growing upon us at every 
We 
expected, but 
Hlere oa 


ehureh 


moment. had not found what we 


and better. 
there a wonderful 
The 
our fascination 
Arena itself we had searcely no 


much more 
facade and 


door detained us. 


Palazzo 
Gran Guardia, whieh in 
the 


ticed in 


with 


the morning, now attracted our 
entered the Piazza Vitto 
It isa vast building, with 


When we 


Arena it was nearly sunset. 


attention as we 
rio Emanuele 

a fine tower and archway. 
rei hed the 


We passed in under the heavy archway 
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THE ARENA, 


, thousand persons. 


of one of the ancient cells, already da 
ening with the coming night, and fow 
ourselves In a grass-grown amphithe 
large enough to contain forty or 

All around this er 
oval space rise tiers of stone seats, and 
hind these, in the thickness of the 
were the cells for the martyrs and eaves 
for the wild beasts, the bronze doors 
which have long since disappeared. 
the ground tier there are seventy-two 
cades, which were until lately rented 
the city to dealers in all sorts of merelia 
dise. At last, however, this degradati: 
of a magnificent monument has been 1 


hibited, and the arcades are 


once mol 
empty and silent. The great blocks 
rose-color, orange, and white Verona mat 
ble of which the arena is built are 


course blackened by time, but whereve: 
the stone is newly broken the original 
tints appear in the loveliest variations of 
These are put 
without mortar ‘or cement of any kind 
On the top the wall is from three to for 
feet broad, and 
grass and 


color. blocks togvethet 


quite 
flowers, 


overgrowh Wi 
and win 
flowers spring out of every crevice, and 
bright little lizards dart about 
them, or sun themselves on the stones 
Nothing could be pleasanter than to li 


Daisies 


amone 
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the soft turf and gaze at the en 


landscape, of which every part 
some ancient or of 
t, To the north, the snowy Alpine 


mode rh event 


ts were glowing in the sunset light. 
arp peak is Chiusa, and just un 

it runs the boundary line be 
and Austria, 


longs to push further away. 


which every 


est, only about ten miles distant, the 


nm of Castoza is discernible: and a 


to the southward lies Villafranea, 


if bitter memory to the Italian heart. 


iew to the south stretches off over 


ertile plains of Mantua, which city 


\n 


sinking into its marshy bed, and 
those little hamlets near by is Pie 

he aneient Andes, the birth-place of 
Villages, each with its tall eam 

in the midst, dot the plains: vine 

and orchards inelose the villages. 
mands of mist mark the water-courses 


hold the seeret of this fruitful Iand. 


JULIETS TOMB AS IT 


As birds soar high 
In the charmed sky, 
d far from earth exulting fly. 
My love to vou, 
Which is old and new, 


wintry skies between us two. 
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a dim line hardly 
the 
to 
picture 


Kar southeast 
distinguishab 
Apennines 
If, one 


the combats which took pl 


the 


Ith 
Ith 


le from a cloud detines 


chain of the Coming back 


MAAN 


the amphitheatre of 


ice there in an 


cient times, and tind, as L did, a relief from 
the contemplation of these ernelties im 


thinking of the splendid ovation here 


civen to the ruler of United Italy, when 


Hed to over 


Emanuel 


in 1866, this great space was 
to Victor 
Garibaldi had here 


flowing ereet ind 


how been welcomed 
with hardly 


triumphs of popular feeling gave a 


inferior enthusiasm Such 


new 
baptism to these old relies of barbarism 
While 
these things. and gave a 
ing to the Italy we had 
the twilight faded 
Mists came creeping up around us 

An later 
through moon 


Ve hice 


and superstition we thought of 


strangers’ bless 


learned to love, 


short away, and the 


we were 


lit 


hour 


the country toward 


WAS IN THE LAST CENTI 


Both new and old 
Is this love I fold 

Deep and safe away from the cold. 
Not old, vou say 
Dear heart. each day, 


Wings away through the gray and blue Though skies be blue, though skies be gray, 


Older it grows, yet new alway. 


(ot | 
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MOUND OF 


A VISIT 1 


UID Cresi regia Sardis? ‘* What of 
() Sardis, the royal citv of Croesus 7” 
asks Horace of his friend in Asia Minor. 
Kor Sardis was then still a city not merely 
renown, but beautiful with its 
high-reared citadel, its temples its 
gardens in which Cyrus had la 
bored, and which had exeited the admira- 
tion of Lysander. 


of ancient 


and 
ward 


The sheltering slopes 
of Tmolus rose above it rich with vines 
and Pactolus tlowed beneath its walls to 
water its fields with gold. The legends of 
its power when it had been the chief seat 
of the 
to it 


ereat Lydian monarchy still clung 
The romantie story of Croesus and 
fall; of the brilliant dash 
urning, by the little band 
\thenians at the beginning of the great 
strugele the tradition of its 
hen Nerxes made it his winter 


the story 


upon it, and its | 
at 
with Persia ; 


splendor W 


quarters before his invasion of Greece 
these and manv other recollections of its 
aneient greatness were still suggested by 


its spl nadidl te mple, its thronged streets, 


and the vast field of the tombs of its Lyd 
lal) 

Seventeen hundred years later, had the 
question of Horace been repeated, the an 
swer would that 


have been Sardis is ‘‘a 


very pitiful and beggarly village, retain- 
ing something of its name still, being eall 
ed by the Turks Sart, but nothing of its 
ancient glory. The inhabitants are for 
the most part shepherds All around it 


Such it was in 1671, when the 
Oxford scholar and Orientalist Mr. Thom 
as Smith, desirous to survey the sites of 


‘the seven Churches of Asia, founded by 


are 


ALYATTES AND LAKE OF GYGES. 


SARDIS. 


the Apostles, and to which the eternal s\ 
of God vouchsafed to send those epist 


recorded in the book of the Revelations of 


St. Jolin,” visited the place “out of ap 
zeal and a justly commendable curiosit 
The narrative of his Journey was print 
in 1678, and seems to have been the 
account of the modern 
once royal city. 


condition of 
Twenty vears later, | 
mund Chishull, also a good scholar, fo 
lowed in Smith's footsteps; and during t 
next century and a half many travellers 
chiefly English and French, saw and d 
scribed the desolate scene, 

But though all of them were impress: 
with the character of the remains of 
ancient city, and some of them deseril) 
their appearance, not one of them mad 
thorough survey or attempted any caret 
investigation of the ruins. 

Yet these remains were of a kind to ex 
cite curiosity, and to give assurance thi 
the exploration of them) was **an 
taking,” to Mr. Hamilton’s words 
‘which would probably richly rewar 
the speeulator or the antiquary.” M 
Cockerell, the eminent arehiteet, had, in 
deed, measured such portions of the ten 


under 


use 


ple of Cybele as stood above-ground, bb 
the other vast half-buried ruins were 1 
vet studied, and the most impressive 1 
mains of the ancient greatness of thi 
Lydian empire, the mounds, known as tlh 
Among them were Lucas in 1706, Otter ab 
1740, the vounget in 1747, Chandle 
1765, Cockerell in 1812, Von Prokesch-Osten abo 
Arundell 1834, Hamilton in 1835, 


in 1837, Sir Charles Fellows in 1838 


Peyssonel 


1825, in St 


Steuatl 


A VISIT TO SARDIS. 


of the Lydian kings, famous from His more famoussonand successor, Cr 


\ sof Herodotus. were le ft d 


Herod 


of these 


ndeed, the account which 
ad given of the 
ls still remained our chief source of 


In the first 


greatest 


ed 
of his history he says: 


ve concerning them. 
‘Lydia has 
any wonders to be written of like 
lands, except the gold-dust brought 
Vount Tmolus. It has, however, one 
of the very greatest size, surpassed 
DN those of the Key ptians and Baby - 
This is the tomb of Alyattes, the 
er of Croesus, the foundation of which 


creat stones, and the rest of it a mound 
earth. It was made by the tradesmen 

| the artisans and the courtesans. And 
the top of the mound were still, in my 

. five stones, with letters cut on them 

to tell how much was done by each class. 
The circumference of the mound is six 
stadia and two plethra, and its breadth is 
thirteen plethra. Anda great lake is near 
the mound, which the Lydians say is al- 
ways full, and it is called Gygwa” (¢. 98). 
The measurement given 


by Herodotus 


VALLEY OF THE HERMUS 


makes the cireumference about 3840 Ene- 
ish feet. or something more than 
thirds of a mile.* 

The date of this mound is fixed by that 


of the death of Alyattes, about 560 B.C, 


two- 


Pyt 


feet, 


* The length of a side of the 

mut 764 feet, of the four sides, 
he area covered by the mound of Aly 
by more than a quarter. 


Great unid is 
so that 


ittes Is greatel 


AND 


died far from Sardis, and hits 


Was not with his fathers, but lis storv h 
the memory 


xploit 


more to keep al 
Lydian 


and sepulchres o 


don 


ive 


the monarehnyv than the 


the otl 
hes to mankind 


aes 


viven two familiar say 
Under 


rulers 


Persian, Greek, Roman, 


fifteen hundred 
flourished or suffered with vicissit 
evil In the eley 
century the Turks gained possession of it, 


for Ve 


tras 


ile 
good or fortune enth 
and about the beginning of the tifteenth 
century Tamerlane swept over it with his 
left it 
The prophecy of the 
Apocalypse was fulfilled—** Thou 
name that thou livest, and art dead.” 

the recent of the 
mounds none is better than that of Mr. 
Hamilton. As he approached their site 
from the east, “*the tumulus of Halvattes 
formed a conspicuous object in the view, 


desolating horde, and a heap of 
ruins and a name. 
hast a 


Among accounts 


and rose considerably above the numer- 
ous smaller tombs by which it is surround 
ed. tumuli, of which 


This mass of we 


ACROPOLIS 


counted upward of sixty, evidently 
cropolis of the ancient 


a 


Lydian kings, is 
ealled Bin Tepeéh, “the 
by the Turks. On reaching the summit 
of the of limestone hil 
which the tumuli are situated we 


thousand tills 


low ridge Is on 
had at 
our feet the whole extent of the unruthed 
Gv gwan skirted 


surrounded 


lake, its marshy banks 


with reeds and = rushes, by 
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COLUMNS OF THE 


hills on every side, except to the south 
east, where it opens to the Hermus,...and 
to the 
One mile south of this spot we 
the 
nated as the tomb of Halyattes. It 
round 
Several deep ravines have been 


north, where the hills sink away. 
reached 
principal tumulus, generally desig 
took 
us about ten minutes to ride its 
base... 
worn by time and weather in its side, par 
ticularly on that to the south; we follow- 
ed one of these, as affording a better foot 
ing than the smooth @rass, as we ascended 
Here we found the re 


mains of a foundation nearly eighteen 


to the summit. 


feet square, on the north of whieh was a 
huge cireular stone ten feet in diameter, 


with a flat bottom and a raised edge or 
lip, evidently placed there as an orna 
ment on the apex of the tumulus.... 


In consequence of the ground sloping 
to the south, this tumulus appears much 
the 

It rises at 


higher when viewed from side of 
Sardis than from any other. 


an angle of about twenty-two degrees, 


and is a conspicuous object on all sides. 
It is impossible to look upon this collee 
tion of gigantic mounds, three of which 
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TEMPLE 


OF CYBELE. 


are distinguished by their superior si 
Without being struck with the power sa 
enterprise of the people by whom t 


were erected, and without admiring t! 
energies of the nation who endeavored t 
preserve the memory of their kings an 
ancestors by means of such rude and I:st 
ing monuments.... The time and means 
at our disposal would not allow of ou 
making any attempt to penetrate into thi 
interior of any of these royal sepulchres 

an undertaking, however, which would 
probably richly reward the speculator o1 
the antiquary.”* 

Chandler had 
that “‘perhaps considerable 
might if the 
opened”; but the remoteness of the place 
the ditheulty of transport to it of the re 
quired tools and materials, as well as that 


long before suggested 
treasure 
barrow 


be discovered wert 


of obtaining a sufficient body of workmen 
continued to prevent any attempt at ex 
ploration until about 1850, Her 
Spiegelthal, Prussian Consul-General at 


when 


* Researches in Asia Minor. London: 1842 
i., 145. 


fom 
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Baron Von Behr-Ne 
K, undertook to make 
e tomb of Alyattes.* 


ts southern side, facing the city, the 


i assisted by 


an entrance 


i js seamed by numerous clefts worn 
storms of more than two thousand 
one of which, deeper than the rest, 
On the 
d the 
of an aneient road toward the Her 
to if from 


obtained the blocks of lime 


rates far into its 


le of the mound may be trac 
near 


are quarries 


SARDIS REGION 


the substruction of the 


The ground had been origina! 


me used for 
miulus. 
prepared for the structure in part by 
elling the bea of native rock, and in 
where the rock fel! off, by building 
foundation of laid 

On the thus 


oping retaining-wall 


blocks of 
levelled a 
of hewn stone was 
The 


height of the mound, as measured by Herr 


ipa well 


tone. ground 


built up to a height of about 60 feet. 


Spiegelthal, was, from the plain to the 
summit, 69.12 (226) feet); from 
ie base of the wall, 61.46 meters (201 ; 
eet); from the top of the wall, 43 meters 
i41 feet). The diameter at the level of 
the plain was found to be about 1686 feet; 


it the base of 


meters 


the inclosing-wall, about 


these in\ 
to the Berlit 


1a full account of them was gi 


vestigations 
AC le ny in 


Hert 


was 
1853. 
Von 


ide by Curtius 


Vou. LXVIII.—No. 407.—42 


1165 ic id th lop ot the 


the 


unferencs 
base of masonry of 3659 feet, whi 
corresponds perhaps as nearly as might be 


the 


nference Was feet 


expected statement of Herodotus 


bottom of t] 
of the tumul 
ularly 

horizontally, 
of a firm 1] 


mixed sand, and 


With 


ers of similar 


th lay 


ready been observed in some of 


er mounds, the sides of whieh 
bare by the weather. 


When the t 


slanting 


innel had been pushed 


toward the centre, a dis 
154 feet 


trance (about 79 meters fr 


OF 


if meters from its point of en 


ym the e¢iream 
ference), the ground suddenly 


and the laborers found tl 


old passage Way, very 


but not impassable, th 
Follow 


ath the tunnel he ip this Way, 


was found to branch with 
that 


Many aris 
formed a net-work of 


passages eXxca 


vated in various directions by former un 
known ¢ XpLorers 1D SE arch of whatever the 
mound might conceal, It was plain that 


the tomb had be en prey iously ransacked 


But this, though a disappointment, was 
hardly a surprise; for here, as elsewhere 


in the neighborhood of famous and con 


spicuous sepulehres, legends of buried trea 


sure had existed from time lmmemorial to 


tempt the greed of « xplorers. The shep 


herds astured t fan ‘ 
herds Who pastured their hocks among thie 


tombs had still a legend that within this 


vast pile 
} 


DPICKS 


was a chamber built of golden 
the 
of Croesus and the gold of Pactolus 

With considerable 
Ways were 
end of 
southwest 


echo of the tales of the alth 


difficulty the 


leneth, 


followed, till at 


one of them, 00 meters 


from the centre, a st 


chamber was discovered. Upon the stones 


whieh formed its flat roof lay a thick bed 


of ashes and cinders, the remains, in all 
probability, of the funeral sacrifices made 
before the chamber was buried in the earth 
heaped above and around it. One of the 


stones of the ceiling, nearly 14 feet thick, 
this hole 
the 
The chamber was of smal! 


broken through, and 
admitted a difficult 
room beneath. 


had been 


entrance into 
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Herr Splegeithal began his work by 
driving a tunnel the mound from the 
reat cleft Phe substance 
as found to consist of reg eee 
ne lavers, disposed. not 
ve it conically, of red clay 
Visit loam, and of cha ese, 
} { 
farce stones of 
YGAEAN_ LA lint similar t) 
xX GYGAEA LAKE tlintv ce A similar cons 1¢ 
— terials had al 
] ing Plate 23 were 
os 
f{lyatte 
ermetch_ 
, 
MAP OF 
nae 
i 
Olfers in the AbsAandlungen ol that academy to ae 
L858. 


dimensions, 3.34 meters (10.96 feet) in 
length, 2.37 meters (7.77 feet) in width, and 
2.08 meters (6.82 feet) in heicht It was 
eXQUIS built of finely dressed bloeks 
of gravish-white marble, and the blocks 
N 
4 
w E 
Cea 
y 
te 
4 


were held toae ther by dovetailing clamps 


under 


alls Were smooth, except 
where a 


of 


The room 


the Hinge, 


harrow rough band, forming a 


sort 
e, ran round the apartment, 
Was empty, save that on the floor lay two 
pieces of the great roofing stones and some 
splinters from the walls, upon a mass of 
ashes, coals, fragments of pottery, and bits 
of wood and bones. There was a door of 
entrance formed of plates of marble slipped 
Into grooves and ornamented with panels, 
but left rough-hewn within and without 
Outside the door was a short passage paved 
with marble, and encumbered 


bioeks of 


With rough stones and heavy pieces of 
marble, as if to prevent entrance. The 
chamber lay about 64 meters (214 feet) 


below the level of the top of the inclosing 
wall 
No 


were made within the 


further discoveries of importance 


tumulus. On its 
summit stood, half buried in the earth, a 
creat spherical stone, U4 


doubtless one of the tive recorded by He 


feet in diameter, 
rodotus. It rested upon a carefully laid 
built of 
locks of quarried stone. 


foundation 


basis of brick, on a 
large bl] 

Of the ruins of the ancient city itself, 
most of which apparently date from the 


period of Roman dominion, the most in 
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teresting are those of the famous 


of Cy bele. Six columns of it were 


ing when it was seen by Smith, five 


it was seen by Chandler, three when | 


erell visited it in 1812, but only 1 
The date 
temple of which these columns ar 


Iain at the present day. 


only remaining visible portion is 

tain, but from of old the ‘* mother of 
herself, dwelling by the golden Pact 
had been worshipped here, and he) 
ple 

The the ba 

the river, the eastern looked towa 
heights of the Acropolis. ** Even 

Mr. Cockerell,* ** there 
above the soil to give an idea of t] 


was one of the most renowned in 


western front was 


On 


} 
IS sull 


mensions of the temple, and to show 
it was of the 
The columns are buried ne 
to half their height in the soil, which 
accumulated in the valley since their « 
tion, chiefly, it is probable, by the dest 
tion of the hill of the Acropolis, whic 
continually erumbling, and which 


one most magnificent 


Greece. 


most rugged and fantastic « 
Mr. Cockerell, from the eharact 
istics of its architecture, attributes ; 
antiquity to the temple, and if he be 1 


sents a 


line.” 


we have here the remains of that te 
whieh the fateful eco 
gration of the city in 503 B.c., 


was burned in 


whet 


Athenians fell with su 
onset upon it, and roused the impla 
wrath of Darius. 


lonians and 


* The destruction o 


temple,’ Says Herodotus, ** was the reas 


afterward allewed by the Persians for 
ting on fire the temples of the Greeks. 
‘It can 


not be doubted.” wrote M 


Cockerell, ** that excavation would expos 
the greater part of the building.” B 
promising and attractive as such execa 

tion would be, 


nothing of the sort 

attempted either at temple or tomb, a 
er Herr Spiegelthal tinished his diggit 
till a year or two since, when Mr. Geo: 


Dennis, well and widely known by 
book on Etruria as an accomplished 
vestigator of antiquity, now British Co 
sul at Smyrna, undertook to make mo 
thorough researches at Sardis than hay 
ever heretofore been made. He has n 
as vet given any account of his work 


the public: whenever he may do so it wil 
be eagerly welcomed, and will very larg: 


ly increase our knowledge concerning 1 


* In Leake’s Jour in Asia Minor (London, 1824 
Additional notes, p. 342. 
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A VISIT Tt 


ancient world about which 
is been a long unsatisfied curiosity. 


1882 Mr. F. H. the 


ers of the Assos Expedition of the 


Bacon, one of 


ological Institute of America, made 


visit to Sardis, and we have the 


aders his ant 
letter. of 


re of giving to our reé 
vecount, from a private 


uney, and of the present aspect of 


os, June 1, 1882 A nice cle: 


ip at the theatre, which we : 


ir day. 
‘e dig 
it. The men have built me a littl 
‘opeen branches on the débris of 
the 
shade and 
Let mi 
ove the shining hour by telling you 


a, Where I ean take in audito 


a glance, sit in the 


cel the shovelling about me. 


isit to Sardis during Easter 
ad gone to Smyrna, as you know, on 
ess for the expedition, and there | 
the good fortune to meet Mr. Dennis 
wuthor of the book on Etruria), now 
ish Consul at Smyrna. He has been 
some time engaged Inexeavatinge some 
lhe mound-tombs at Sardis, and was 
d enough to second my wish to visit 
aCe. 
took the train for Sardis early one 

ng in company with one of Mr. Den 
had 


a Turk who spoke Greek, 


kavasses, whom he kindly put 
\ disposal] 
was a very good companion and 
le, Ali by name. The railway 
that runs to Ala-Shehr (the ancient 
adelphia), and Sardis is about half 

ora ride of four hours. We got off 
\chmet Kli, the station this side of Sar 
that being nearer the tombs, which I 
ited to visit first. 
ing plateau on the opposite side of the 
mus Valley from the Sardis Acropolis. 
the 


See map on page 675. 


is the 


They are on a long 


is something like 
Krom the 


plan of region 
nbs to the Acropolis is about seven 


Les 


me from Mr. Dennis’s encampment to 
L sat in the little 
lare, waiting for horses, and it was in 


eet me. for a time 
esting to note the characteristics of the 
land town, so different from those of our 
tle sea-port. As soon as the horses came 
-clattered out of the village on to the 
over, and [ hada first sight of the tombs. 
The long brown plateau suddenly rising 
rom the level green valley was covered 
vith hillocks the 


numerous conical 


The surfaces of all the stones were 


SARDIS 


tombs 

thing 

large stone. 
in sunlight, 
peculiar ar 
was ] 
away for { 


ains bevond 


lth of 
ford the ris 
had to 


where after some delay 


snow-capped, thio 
April. We had ex 


it found it 


was the pected 


so swollen 


lat we keep down the bank to 


a ferry, we were 


trotted along among 


Mr 


Dennis's encampment, visible on a knoll 


neh we 


put across. T 
the mounds toward the white tents of 
ahead 

We did not reach the encampment till 
Mr. 


were 


about three o'clock. The tombs that 


Dennis had been working on 
He had Ope ned two, and was atv 
third. 


constructed by 


by. 


Ol a They appear lo hi; 


building first a ¢l 


of large ¢ ressed stones. 1 iside of 


the body Was placed on a stone co ich 


The entrance Was sealed WILL a slab, and 
then a mound of earth heaped over the 


chamber, large * small, 1 suppose, ac 


cording to the of the 
eupant. The 
centre of the mound but 


| 
echaniber Was 


not im 
side, pel 


In the 


De 


to one 
ealment 
Mr 
he completely hone veombed the hill 
to find at | 
but a 


haps for the end of con 


second mound excavated by 


shafts and tunnels, 


chamber on one side 
from the surface 

[n construction the chambers were rect 
angular in plan, and built of large blocks 


of a fine white limestone, beautifully fitted. 


The doorway was about four feet in height 
Onee 


The 


slabs, and the 


inside, there was room to stand erect. 
floor was paved with closely fitted 
of stone be 


roof Was 


planed 


les, | true and smooth. 
At Achmet Kli a couple of zaptiehs had | 


The couch in the chamber I examined 
the 


was against the rear wall, opposite 


door. It consisted of a heavy slab sup 


ported on two bloeks, all very 


fitted Mr. Dennis 


carefully 
found On these couches remains of ske le 


upright 
together 


tons, and a few jars and glass vessels on 
the floor. He told 
doubt that the 
either in Roman times or later, and their 


me that he had no 


had 


tombs een opened 
original tenants been dispossessed by these 


intruders. There are about one hundred 


677 
ay 
e ancien Lydians Every 
} 1] l 
ire hardiyvy a tree, stick, on 
See And the mounds, one side oe 
the other in shadow, had a 
striking effect The plain 
tv miles to the biue mount aa 
Sher, with the high, 
1 } 
“te on the t this 
se 
rk 
een : 
} 
} 
vith 
the 
4 
: 
t 
= 


67S 
ind ! nds in all, and he thinks 
that ive Opened it one me Oo} 
il I I it reo. struction 
\fter ¢ amining these tombs | set out 
for 1 principal object of my visit, the 
to. Aivattes It \\ is avout a quartet 
ot i and POS ind hue 
Othe mound We went on 
foo ree neat lds ( 
( manied by | dozen men armed 
and sashes Tull of swords 
i lt as part of Mr. Dennis's 
iad He had ten zaptiehs to pro 
ti rom thie who a 
et him in hopes of a large 
ranso | meara bri and 
or » in Achmet Kli that had eaused 
ra ror Have 
been ay rad to be caught out at Sardis 
a place here [| had no business to. be 
However, here was the tomb of the father 
of Cra 1 and era doubt about it. for 
thre count in Herodotus ently of 
th mo ( On the way Ali was tellin 
tories about the hvenas or wolves Lhat 


abode in the tunnel and passat 


ivs that Herr Spiegeltha opened thirty 
vears avo, and tried to dissuade mie from 
} especially as we had no lantern 

But IT had rought some eandles, and in 
ted on going in As we approached 
the entrance some buzzards fluttered off 


the ha eaten body of a horse whieh lay 
acro the mouth of the tunnel: so there 
mn ive been some truth in the wolf 
story The dirt around the mouth had 
caved in leaving an opening of ONIN 

mta root a la } ilf hich, through 
hich we erawled (nee inside, the pas 
save was about four feet high: and we 
roped along, Ali ahead, with eocked x 
volver, idy for hyenas. The low pas 


sage turned to the right, to the left. this 


way d that, t after some five or six 
minutes of this labyrinth down in the 
bowels of the earth, as it seemed, we 
ea to the sepulehral echambet And |] 
have never seen a more impressive effect 
Than ft it of coming, after the long, Mio 
notonous clay tunnel, suddenly on the 
nassive white marble blocks, beautifully 
fitted, st ng in the light of our ean 
es, While black as ink on the white 
roof-slabs, on whieh we looked down. 
{ iv the remains chareoal and ashes 
of the funeral pyre! 


ng the tunnel the chamber was 


from the top, and it was entered 


eh a hole in the roof. I squeezed 
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In, and found the interior half f 
debris that had sifted in. The « 
is built of white marble while thy 


other mounds that have been ope: 


of limestone. The masonry of this 
Is Supe rb The bloeks 
true and square: the joints are like 


cil lines. Some of the blocks have 


shifted by earthquakes, and their ¢ 


ire aS Sharp as razors It is impossi 
ve an idea of such masonry 


to one 


las not seen the 


Great Pyramid « 
Parthenon, 

much 
mound, but when we came out of thi 


wanted very to ascenc 


the sun was hneariy 


nel adownh, and 


were some troublesome marshes bet 
is and Kermetch, where L was to s 
the night, which must be erossed be 
dark; so, having dismissed the zay 
protect me all the 
Ali and I started off almo 


who wanted to * 


the run Kermetch is a little villacy 
mud huts in the midst of a swap 
as dark when we reached it. and 


ereeting Was by the dogs, who f 
ed 


\\ 


a ferocious barking circle about us 
ve meekly backed up against a wall 
inhabitants littl 
length and drove off the « 


aited the 


came at 
which time the citizens appeared 


them agreed to take us fo 


one of 


night [I was soon ensconced in a e] 
ney-place, on the warm side of a 
fire, with all the influential inhabita 


squatting in a circle about the room 
chicken was made ready for my supp 
cotfee was continually passed around 
few of the old men questioned Ali aby 
me, and the remainder st at me 


These cou 


try Turks are very poor, and their hous 


litelv, and smoked cigarettes 
not encumbered with much furnitu 
Dut they offer the best they have w 
such a straightforward, dignified hospit 
ILy 


are 


y as to make one feel at ease, and, 
deed, rather to enjoy playing the belate: 
traveller. The villagers left about mi 
night, and then Ali, our host, and mys 
stretched ourselves out before the embei 
When Lawoke in the morning, Ali 


dressed and beginning his devotions. a 
the storks were clapping their bills o1 
side. We started off before sunrise, an 

there being no boat, we rode across thi 
swollen river on camels, the water being 
too deep to ford with horses. The cur 
rent was swift, and full of vellow sedi 
ment. One old camel led the way, then 


| 
In 
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vo, behind which came a fourth 


the others. (nee on the 


side. we started to walk across the 
toward the Acropolis, W hich, livhted 
morning sun, stood out in yellow 
seamed with long shadows across 
lied front, against the blue back 
dof Mount Tmolus. The hill seems 
entirely a formation of vellow clay, 
ve being visible, while the mount 
re etly behind are all ledge 
Acropolis is wearing away very fast, 
ties of clay being washed down by 
rain: and it is owing to this fact 
iuch of the ancient city, which was 
ed on a gentle slope immediately be 
it, is covered so deeply with the cde 
of centuries that excavation of the 
ns would be very difficult, if not im 
ticable. The walls around the sum 
if the Acropolis have been mostly un 
ned, and have fallen The temple 
iv. is some little distanee away, but 
there the present level is about thirty 
ibove the pavement, 
(bout seven o'clock we reached Sardis 
or, as they call it to-day, ‘‘ Sart,” 
iftersome refreshment Lhurried imme 
ely up the valley to the temple—about 
nity minutes’ walk from the station. 
train left at noon, and had but afew 
rs in which to see everything 
The two columns of the temple shot up 


f asmooth slope of green grass. The 


sund was all clear, no walls or houses 
ywhere near, and it looked very invi 

’totheexeavator, ily the stump of 
rd column protruded from the ground 
The two capitals on the columns are of 
te ditferent designs, and were in purer 
le and much handsomer than I had 
supposed. The shafts as well as the 
‘itals were of marble; they were left 
finished, and were many places 
tched with small blocks let in. This 
is often done in Greek work when the 


iildings were of marble; and in these 
ifts, had the channelling been finished, 
e patches would hardly be noticeable. 
Leaving the columns, I skirted along 
e side of the Acropolis to the theatre. 
lhe form of the theatre is comparatively 
ll preserved; the heavy retaining-walls 
i front are still nearly perfect. The rail 
vay company has due at the seena for 
iilding stone, and there lie about pieces 
f inscriptions, earved marble blocks, ete., 
nostly of Roman workmanship. The 


stadium is directly in front of the theatre, 


NG. 


being connected With t 
case Ih some Othe loealiti 
hor The d ameter of et 
lated (by pacing) to be abo 
thie bac to thie 
zagged aeross the ruins, a 
things that l wanted toexan 
fully than I had time for 
back through the fertile 
vl Is and 


Mount Sip 
n the sub 


indow 


© 


reached the 


hea 
it Tee 
station 


Lliey al 


Smyrna shortly 
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I've f | secret 
Ik 
The mischief, the nt 
Sh ( I 
Who frees ind er 
And | or the 
Of o1 \ v dathy 
Or violet hite. 
Ah, ve | r 
giv i 
Ill 1 
menue bu 
The n hief, the trua 
N cle 
By the G iG 
Yes s wh I 
I lie a 
Lying dow rive 
With ‘KIS 
The mischief ( 
And sp hrif | Ve 
She was roses 
Alott in the an 
As child t bubbles 
To shine one by one 
And tl tor minu 
Then dit n the I 
Her grass lay all seattered 
Who chose, helped th es; 
The hills w like ve 
Spread cree for the elve 
t 
Her liz net were hi her 
nd larks; and they sung 
Such music it almos 
Turned old men to ng 
Her face vas all sunt 
All cull less of ruse 
I'd a mind reproach her 
But wha vas the use 
Sweet mischief, sweet truant 
She well might reply 
If calendars blunder 
Who's to blame Not 1!” 
Ah, fairest Spring's sprii le 
Twa thankless ar 1b 
To Spy l \ ir secret 
\ 


‘ re 

ned 
round 


before 


: 
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in Asia M 
Calcul 
I zig- 
Saw 
ne mo ‘ 
We s rs 
\ 
( 
‘ 
e 


THE 


CHAPTER III 


"HAT I took to be the champion’s 

\\ brains flew horribly before the dis 

C alr Was all Smoke iheavy body 

! hed between thre Marg us and mie and 

aroye iS april ind the door of the con 

lemned passage was slammed. M. De 

Grouey strode into the room: I followed 

him The smoke began to clea and all 

iir tloated about, mowed by the b illet 
ott tiie S SK il] 

Iréne leaned against the mantel-piec 
White asa ghost; but only her body erouch 
e nd that not mueh: her ha ighty head 

is erect na hey eves faced Is shining 
Ipernatur ly The Marq Us, Stout as he 
sank into a chair and tre mbled 
Ho did that man get in here 7 said 
! Gry 

*T let him in by the conde mned door,’ 
said she, pale but unflinehine “Can not 
you see that I love him? 


Yo i love that canaille ? rroane d Lie 


rauis 
‘I love that young man, because he is 
aman, and has all the virtues that be Long 
to his humble condition He earns his 
bread, and [ shall be proud to earn mine 
With him But it Is vou and this gentle 


man Who have 


astened thing's vou were 
forcing me and urrving me into a mar 
Vithout love No ho deg 
radation ean equa that That is vlhy | 
called him to miv aid, | placed mvself 
under his proteetion.’ 
***T will kill him,’ said the Marquis to 
me, With dead]y calmness 


she came forward directly and folded 
her arms before him Then you will 
Kill my honor; for he is my lover: T pe 
] + 
long to | 
“At that audacious avowal the Marquis 
rose like a tower and lifted his hand to fel] 
her to the earth. But he did not SUrike 
her Better for her yy rhaps if he had: for 
rds can be more terrible than blows 
Since vou ean fall no lower,’ said he, 


marry vVour peasant 


You 


and liveon his dune 
I 4 


ith him are no child of mine 

I banish you, and I disown you, and may 

Gods curse light on you and him fer 
| 

Then for the first time her proud head 

drooped upon her hand, and that hand 


PART 


TURE 
I 


upon the Inantel piece. 


‘You will 


me one day,’ she murmured, faint] 
‘Forgive you? said lie th wm 
able scorn; ‘IT shall forget you. Yo 
no more to me now than the dirt ] 
on Come, my son, my only ehild 


took my hand and drew me 


never but ] one 
lance on her w hom if 
Her whit 


her he ad Was 
] 


\ 


away 
looked baek cast 
miserable 
misery to love and hate 


rested on a high chair, 


ed, vet her fearless CVES ( 


lid not turn 
us. She was beautiful as she stood 
half cowed by a father’s curse: as |y 


ful as she had been in her scorn, in 
and in her happy reveries Whi ike 
parted with that happy smile, and 


der fire glowed 


her dew y eves 


Whilst the harrator paused, and 
silent looking at the picture, Suzon 
hurriedly in, with tears in her eyes 
told the curé Catherine y 


as Ve ry 
deed, and begging to see him. Hy 


directl) and wecompanied her. 


‘You had better here, Sal 
uncle ‘your bed is alWays read 
know,’ 


*With p pleasure. said he, 

As as the dacs had lose d 
I remarked, rather peevishly, that I 1 
knew an interesting story allowed to 
ceed without a Whole System of 
tion 


inte 


The elders smiled at my impatience: 
De Pontarlais suggested that perh 
felt those inte rruptions more than oth 
My unele said: 
as they are, and thank God for them 
have known him fourteen years, vet 1 

to person 
personal gratification whatever. 

Then, | I was half 
of myself, and said ] venerated the 


er once neglect a sick 


remember, ashat 


for a 


‘We must take 200d ii 


cure and loved him dearly, and if 
would stay with Catherine, well and oon 
but he would be coming back in a 


minutes, and it was this perpetual coef 


vient that was breaking my heart and 
thread of the only beautiful story I | 
ever heard told by word of mouth. 
‘Calm yourself, my young 
said Monsieur De Pont: wlais; ‘ 
early ended. 
‘The M: arquis compe lled me to Ik 


him, after a while, and seek repose. 


“my story 


friend 


aye 


THE PIC 


and | 


find it; 

ned with despair; | 
This is the world’s hell 

e first thing next morning Made 

le Donon come to the Marquis and 


I raged with fury; 


not 


lov ed 


» tears, and told us she had heard all, 
nplored us not to believe one word 
nst [réne’s honor. She could only, 
that fatal night, have spoken to the 
at the village fétes, or from the bal 
if the parterre, forty feet above the 
‘Poor inexperienced girl,” said 
should she measure her words / 
t know what she was saving.’ 
he pupils of Rousseau have not 
to learn,’ was the grim reply. 
next minute Pierre came in and 
had left the 
a bundle in her hand, and dressed 
peasant girl. I started up; but the 
laid a hand of iron on me. * Let 
‘Let her taint a 
t's home: she shall not dishonor mine 


phe 


is mademoiselle house 


{ULS 


said he. 


own mother should not keep her if 
as alive and went on her knees to 
This was the end. Istaid that mis 
le day, and then the Marquis sent me 
ne. Ltold him I should tell my father 
empers were irreconcilable, his daugh- 
and mine. 

‘What! tellalie about her? said the 

noble. ‘Tell the truth, my son, and 
tain my love.’ 

‘Well, that difficulty was solved for 

Lreached home in a high fever, and 

t soon settled on my brain, and I was in 
e} sible for weeks. 

I recovered slowly, and it was many 
Ah, fatal beau 
' you nearly killed two men: the black 
iard you adored with all those queenly 
a bullet grazed his skull 


nonths ere I could walk. 


rs of vours 
nd ploughed his hair to the roots; and all 
rough you the gentleman you despised 
iy at death’s door many 2 4 
Our friend the curé came in as these 
vords were spoken. He very 
rrave, and said that he the 
eht. Catherine was, he feared, a dy 


} 


aay. 


looked 
must stay 
woman. She was asleep just now, 
sleep of utter exhaustion 


ny 
ita 
My uncle was much coneerned. 
got up directly to go and see his faith 


il servant, and the story was interrupted | 


vain, as i had foreseen, and the conver- 


sation turned on poor Catherine and her | 


humble virtues till my uncle returned, 


very glum. Then Suzon came 


looking 


TURE. 


He | 


| 


bowl, and this 
lled with wine, sugar, | 


ce 


In bearing a huge silver 


was speedily fi 


on, and spices—a licious and fragrant 
compound, 

idiled out 

ts intluence I took 
implored the Count t 

at 


have little interest 


It was |: 


ito our o lasses and 


courage, and 


under 

ish the story 
t 


would 


the 


He consented it said 1 


onee,. 


for me row, since 
principal tigure had disappeared 
lay a 


death, and even when | was 


and 


d ill 


long time between 


mind was contused al trout ed 


ver 
However, by degrees | recovered a certain 


} } } 
dogged calm of mind, and, indeed, since 


then I have observed in oth 


the tender passion that a braim from 


disappointed love either kills the body or 
cures the heart 


My lon 


followed by a period of bodily we 


and dangerous illness was 


AKTLESS 


those about me seemed 


to 


during which 


nothing al 
No doubt th y 


leagued together 
the family of De Groucy. 
had their orders. 

‘At last. one day, being now stronger, 
L asked my father, with feigned compos 
ure, if he still corre sponde d with hiv aear 
friend the Marquis de Groucy. 

‘** Yes, my son,’ was his reply. ‘He 
He has sold his property 


He 


way, and wept over you; but you did not 


is in England. 


and emigrated. came here on his 


This made my tears flow 
‘Father 
oh, father, I ean 


know him.’ 
After a 


I loved SO dearly 


slie 


while I said, whom 

bear 

anything now; tell me. Her own parent 

has abandoned her, but perhaps she has 
to her 

friend to save her from that wretch. 


father, firmly, 


come senses, and only needs a 


‘Frederick,’ said my 
‘be a man; forget that 
not worth a thought. She has chosen her 
dunghill; let it Then, as | 
persisted in begging him to t 1] mie some 
thing about her, he said, *1 
this much 
poor friend has no daughter, and his no 


Woman 


her le on 


vill tell vou 


you have no betrothed nWiy 
ble race 1s extinet.’ 

** After that I ma 
and 


really loved me flattered themselves I had 


intained a sort of sad 
cloomy silenee, and all those who 
forgotten her: butnow,aft« rsomany vears, 
I own to you, Monsieur Frédéric, that her 
beauty and her voice and the love I had 
given her haunted me, and were an ob 
stacle to marriage, until celibacy became 
| too fixed a habit. in the de 


| cline of life, my old heart thrilled at the 


Even how, 


: 
of 


one I loved too well.” 


idden sight of her shado 


Ww there, t 


Is 


e life 


all gazing at the portrait, 


ind the curé in particular got up and ex 
i med it very closely 


But I still thirsted for more 


iid I in the course of all 
vears, vou must have heard 
more ibout her 
Not a word 

Made some inquiries 

*‘None.”’ 

‘At least, sir, you know whether she is 
alive or dead 


No. | ado not 


Then I began to bemoan mv ill fort 
“Oh, sir,” said I, *‘ when you began 
beautiful story I felt sure I should 
all about her, 
vou lost sig 
er than Lam, and there you drop the 


tain, and all is dark. It is all over 1 


and where she 1s now: 


with a puzzled 


“Sure 
these 


something 


une 


vour 
hear 


but 


ight of her when she was no old 


eur 


1OW 
nobody will ever tell me the story of her 
life; nobody knows anything about her.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the curé. 
gravely. ‘‘I know a great deal about 
her.” 

“Ts at possible cried, wild with ex 
eitement, how fortunate! Ah, my 
dear friend, tell us all you know.” 

“Not so, Monsieur Frédéric. T must 
not tell you What I know as her confessor 


and director, but [ will tell you all that I 


have a right to tell, 


Alas! it is a sl 
but terrible history. 

“Well, then, for many years befo 
eame here | had a cure on the other 
of the mountains, and amongst my 
ishioners was a family of farmers ea 
Klaubert The head of it was a w idow 
man, who farmed 
great ability and keenness, and kept 
She had 
sons and their wives under her roof. 


house with strict economy, 


re | 
side 
par 
lled 


Wo 


a little freehold with 


the 
two 


‘The elder took after her, was prudent, 


laborious, and married a young 


woman 


who had a piece of land and a bit of mon 


ey, and was also a managing woman. She 


had two children, and ho more 


The « 


th 


er son was a young man spoiled early in 


hie by his phy sical cifts, He was of 
lossal size, vet could run like a deer. ; 


co 


und 


the 
in 


dance like a faun. A first-rate shot, a 
poacher, and the champion wrestler of 
district. Indeed, he was ealled ‘the ch: 
pion even in his own family, and tl 
were 


year, 


When he brought home prizes fr 


rey 


om | 
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countess" 


Only, as I said before, when I first 


whom I had already made acquaint 


the fairs; the rest of the time they 
ed for him. This 
\\ person you 


young mans 


vas a eould not fail 
Her figure was stately and « 
her carriage As to her fay 
had not the bloom of youth and 
Which illumines that lovely picture, 
en vears of peasant life and 
of Provence had tanned her nec] 
arms, and a discontented mind, wl 


mark. 
eraceful. 
bl 


the hot 


er looked to religion for comtort, had 


bittered her very face. I remember 
even then a deep line crossed her forehe 
and her cheeks were hollow, compa 


with that plump beauty, and her t} 


Was not a smooth column like that. B 
now [think of it, her hands. though br 
with exposure, were shapely, and not 
& peasant’s, and her eves and evebr 
were really superb, and her forehead 
face white and smooth as iv 
Yes, [ can just believe that this pict 
was like her in the flower of her 


were 


her she was hardened by labor, brot 


by the sun, withered, as I now learn. | 
father’s curse, and soured by infidelity 


The Flaubert family lived a quarter o| 


a league from the village, and I saw 4 
wife of Michel about, more than ones 
fore | spoke to her, 


Her appearances 
‘arriage were so striking that 1 made 


quiries about her of the Villagers 


the fair peasant! said one. *'T 


said another, in coarse derisio 


of her superior; and they told me she was 


the daughter of a red-hot aristo, who |] 


fled 


peasant for love. 


to England because she married 


They gave me plent 


of details, and vou would smile if you 
heard the vulgar romances each narrator 


constructed on her true story, which nm 
ertheless was romantic enough. 


‘The widow and her eldest daughter 


attended mass, and I conversed with them 


In due course I asked the widow if she 


and shrugged their shoulders. 
have, sir,’ said the widow, ‘to my misfor- 
tune.’ 


come to yawn or to mock. 
| gan, I believe, amongst her other qual 
| ties.’ 

proud of him three or four times a 


had not another daughter-in-law. 


“The two women looked at each other 


* Yes, ] 


*** Shall T not see her at mass?’ 
* Tet us hope not; for she would only 


She is a pa 


“Perhaps she attends to the home 


whilst you are out?’ 


_ 

2 like image o ) 

eat 

- 


THE PICTURE 


sheattend to the home! and both wo 
ohed heartily at the idea so heart 
younger thought 


The r chimed 


thre necessary 
an apology. 1 


iid the sly way of a Provence 


é 
her outside has interested M 
in give him 


She is sitting over my 


a ler 


moment, 


or her petticoat, with her hands 


picture 

her sides, making useless em 
As for | | 


or else in reverie 


a pure 
iwehold oecupation, she is either 


or 


eP pot boil over or get cold 
swear which; “tis but one 
remarks, 


My 


ise was received with respectful si 


eourse I cheeked these 


ectured upon Christian charity 
| 
but my hearers seemed turned into 


Some days after this | was caught in 


ivy rain, and the nearest shelter was 


| 
| K 


L knoek 


1} 


ivm-house of the Flauberts noeked 


e door: no notice Was taken: 
cain: a light footstep, and the door 
opened by Madam Michel. She did 
receive me hospitably. She said, in 
id Provencal, ‘There is nobody in the 
‘and she held the door in her hand. 
n I tried ‘Madam,’ 
wet through, and if could, 
incommod 
‘Do me the honor to come in,’ 


ise 
her in’ French. 
Ing you 

said 
most 
the 


conversation. 


with perfect accent and thie 


weeful courtesy. She seated me by 


e, and we entered into 
lieve we conversed about trifles, and 
could not help admiring her grace and 
tesy, and the French language, the 
cuage of politeness, which had at onee 
tiled her to her native @wood-breeding. 
e spoke it exquisitely, notwithstanding 


il 


ie little use she now made of it. 

‘T forget all our small-talk; but I re 
nember at last that she fixed her eyes full 
ipon mine and said, * Monsieur, why did 
ou speak to me in Fren h? 

‘LT answered her honestly, 
‘ Because, madam, I know 


and with 
ome emotion. 
your story from others’ (her pale cheek 
olored at that), ‘and, to be quite frank, | 
ime here hoping by my advice and au 
ority to make matters smoother and 
more pleasant in this house ; 
‘You would but 
said she. ‘These people hate me with all 
their hearts, and I despise them with all 


waste your time,’ 


my soul. 
viteh that we endure each other only be 


Is heir 


has purchased a cot 


migre 


are 


tomed to the 


e 


Matters are come to such a} Michel. 


bout t My husba id 


Oo a small sum of money, 


Alia 


oO part 


ttace if 
It 


hat are sold very cheay 
We shall d 
alone,’ 
but I am 


o Ve ry 


1 
have m\ 


atral 


hard life of 


and yen iv husl 


earned to dig and mow 


us brother; his tastes appe 


pastimes and games and 


You the 


reed not mines 
said she: | 


‘he is lazv, and vorse 


+ 
fond of drinking and gambling 


mother’s fault 


ahd 


is all hi S 


S 
he 


of 


WA 


indulgence 
hii 
he 


honest, 


Ss out 


I 


will 


home 


to desert 
vile 


d 


tor 


wet tim from this 


\ 


mie, 


woman av beside me, and 
an industrious life, 


his sake.’ 
Michel 
ill habits, and that love Cou 


WwW was hardened in 


ad not convert 


him witl thought 
duty to 


rectly, and 


wut religion it mv 


irged my views sine 


1] 
tell her so ne Woman froze al 


with 


eh 


all the eold 1 


encountered me 
of this 
all points by 
Voltaire, 


if 
| 


She 
Messrs. Vol 


oLners, 


itv and satire unhappy age 


was armed at 


ney, D’Alembert, and 
and by her own So 


contidence 
told her I would not argue } 
pray for her. 


**Do you believe prayers are heard ? 


said she, ironically. 
‘LT told her L thought earnest 
and 


avers 
were always heard, sometimes 
eranted., 

Well,’ 
father cursed me and my husband. 
God grant that 7 

‘Not against your souls,’ 


shrugged her shoulders 


oi said she, ‘the most earnest 


own 


Will 


raver ever heard was when my 


said I, 
as muecn 


very little 
‘feated 


as to say the exception was ol 


left the house de and 


value; and I 
sad.” 

‘And [ answer for it you kept your 
rse cre 


word, and prayed for this perv ‘A 


ture,” said my uncle. 
‘* With all my heart and soul,” 
the cure. 
He continued: 
‘*The next time I saw her was one even- 


re d 


ing; the whole family was there except 


They all received me in a friend- 


ly manner, and gave me the place of honor 


d 
CAUSE \ 
na le 
GING tO an 
i eee 
well when we 
vel th 
t wishes said |: 
e too littie aceus 
| 
labor like 
ar to be to ee ON 
g 
matter 
i no 
Stiil, he is 
( t it 
} 
vith ner weak 
nceourages him 
+} 
His 
er, but 
an 
5 


ata long table, about which they were a 


ivy thesh 


ived Wheat for their own use 


Voluble d 


fe it With her feet att 


til, in an att OF sleepy disdain 


“serve your husband 


bread, and 


out of the creat pot 


pot had been taken otf 


more wood and the soup was l 


Warm 


The champion made a erimnace 


“Cold weather outside 


Within,’ said he. This Was not said harsh 


ly, but his mother fired up directly 
‘Saint 


Sin paradise! she eried, turn 


ng toward her obnoxious daugehter-in 


law. ‘Is it possible that a woman can 
reach your ve 


Hermans soup hot 


wet and ingry 


haughty eves ipon her, and said, * It’s no- 


body Ss business if Michel does hot com 


plain.’ Then I. to make peace, said | 


feared that Ll was the person in fault. for 


T had moved the pot a little to warm my 
feet 


champion 
low at bottom 


a good-humored fe] 
stopped me said 
‘Don't let’s make mountain of a 


hill. The soup’s very good if it is a little 


cold, and it’s some toa warm place any 


v; and with this he shovelled it rapidly 


down his throat. 


The worst of it is.’ said 


he, ‘that Inv feet are wet through with 


the snow and the slush: and he took off a 


parr of enormous shoes and thy 


w them 
roughty toward his wife, and said, ‘There. 


Wile, put all that right for me.’ 


The daughter of the Marquis de Grou 


K her peasant lord’s bowed 


her head 


meekly over them, seraped the 


iv from them with a piece of stick, then 
W ped them with a damp cloth, then put 
Som hot 


cinders inside, shook them out 


agin, and brought the shoes to her mas 


Hoots out of some dam 


e eldest son entertained me with a 
liscourse about the markets. the 
price of grain: and all the time Michel's 
al the fre, and he r 


ims tolded, and her head against the 


il presently Lhere Vas a whistle 


rain the vard, and she started up, all 


Phere he is she eried, and darted 


out of the door She soon returned with 
the champion,’ who greeted us all. j 
Vial voiee, with bl nt civility, 


Daughter in-law,’ said her mother, 


“Then she eut an enormous slice of 
ladled a large basinful of soup 
Unfortunately the 


i 
the fire to put on man of the world. If it is all 


irs and not learn to keep | ing fai: 


against he comes home 


“The voune woman Just turned two 
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ter. He received them Without 
thanks. 


a 
This gave me some pa 
[ soon after took my leave. ¥ 
Wife, remembering, [ s ippose, the 
of her youth, accompanied me to 

of the court that lay before the d 
took this opportunity of saying tha 
she had learned to humble hersel{ 


nn, and do the duty of a wife so 
lv, I felt sure she would some day 
humble herself before God, who 
the proud and lifteth up the lowly. 
‘What think you was the ans 


Ve) 


ceived from this keen Spirit nursed 


In a} the wit of Messieurs Volney, D’Alen 


and Voltaire 7 

Monsieur,’ says she, ‘there a) 
who Can only talk religion : U! 
some who can also talk reason: yi 
one of the happy few who ean tal 
son if vou choose, for vou hi: 
to you, pray, when you do me the 
to converse with me, don’t talk re] 


and cold soup | talk sense.’ 


‘I consent, madame.” said I, sorro 
fully; ‘but you must permit me to } 
for vou 

* About a fortnight after this I met 
champion, 


He was going to a ne ig] 
ir, dressed his Sunday clot 
I asked him if he was going to comp: 
for the prize for w restling, as usual 
said: ‘No: this time it’s more serious 
mother has at last paid me the eieht 
dred franes she has long promised 
and [ am going to buy a cottage am 
bit of emigrant’s land—house and fan 
There my wife and I shall keep ho 
alone. The truth is. monsieur le eur 
said he, ‘that the women can't agree 
home: my mother despises my wife, 
my wife hates my mother, 
better apart.’ 


We shall ( 


al 
thought both husband and Wife equal 
unftitted for the labor and self-denial t] 
lay before them: but I kept that to m 
self, and all I did was to warn this cor 
dent young man against the temptatio 
of the fair, 

“Have no fear,’ said he: and went 
away full of buoyant confidence. 

“That very evening he ealled at mi\ 
house, pale and agitated, and told m 
different tale. He had been indueed 
gamble for a small sum, in order, he sald, 
to buy his wife a gold chain: he had lost 
it. and his wild endeavors to recover it 


‘IT had my doubts on that point, 
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same unlikely means had thrown 
litt fortune. One virtue the 

w had — filial He 


ne with tears in his eyes of all his 


le 


reverence, 


rs goodness and self denial, and he 
iat he couldn't face her and tell her 

wasted ina day What had cost her 
tle 


mtry, and begged me to carry her 


ears to Save. spoke of leaving 


itence and shame. L said, ‘ My son, 


» better 


you the depth of a mother’s love ; 


I will take you to her, and 
Well, at last L prevailed on him to 
vith me to the house, but he couldn't 
duced to come in until I had made 
for him. As L expected, 


ontession 
iother said: ‘Poor foolish boy Just 
im to come in to his supper; his mo 
not be 


rought him in. The others received 


arms shall closed to him.’ 
inh @rim silence, but the old woman 
‘Why, Michel, it’ 
but 

and 


said : 
had 


money 


S a pity 


not more sense; “tis 


your 


you have lost, no one 


las aright to complain. This house 
ays open to you.’ Then finding his 
dead silent and terribly pale, he went 
with her; but she 
‘Don't 


come near me, you vile prodigal and 


er to make his peace 
ted back from him and said: 
lman. You've condemned ime to live 
peop! 


ind IT hate them with all my heart.’ 


my life with these who hate 
san outrageous quarrel was clearly im 


nding. L withdrew ; but something—I 
not what 
tle distance, and pray for the peace of 


Alas! I had bet 


for, as I learned from the 


W induced me to wait ata 


is ill-assorted couple. 
have staid; 
iers, that angry wife reproached him 
nd taunted him in her fury till he actu 
ly raised his huge hand and struck her 

1 the face. 

She was stunned at first, I heard, but 
soon uttered a wild cry of anguish and 
enzy, and eatching up, with a woman's 
trange intent, some embroidery she had 
en working upon, she turned round and 
ivsed them all. 

**Rot on your dunghill, all of you! 
she eried, and tore open the door and 
lashed out. 

“Then the old woman cried, * Mind, 
Michel, she will disgrace you ; 
dashed after her. 

*Unluckily she 
thing in the vard, 
footed champion overtake her, and seize 


and he 


stumbled 
and | SaW 


over some 


the swift 


her, and drag her back toward the house. 


YTURE. 


She sereamed, she struggled, in vain; but 
at last half freed 
herself for 


by a furious etfort she 
a moment, and I saw her lift 
strike the man 


moment I 


her hand high and then 
the 
comming 

To 


ery of dismay 


on breast At tl Was 


forward to int 


my surpris giant uttered a 


and ered away trom 


her, and burst head 


To be 


was only 


sure, the blow 
yvoman’s hand th 


[ saw no weapon in that 
the 


and 


for her, she rushed other way, and | 


would have passed me Withoul ho 


that | ut 


tice but tered an ejaculation of 


stopped and 
vou that | 
Monsie 


arawh 


and concer then she 
ana | 


noticed something 


pity 


must tell 


elared atl me, 


then Which 


De 


Lion 


wy atten 


Pontarlais has alre 
to 


themselves to 


Lie hie r eves showed 


ot 
} 


in t moonlight 
may say, a 
expression of 
‘He struc 
the 


ie 
a strange and, | terrible 
the 


ated wild animal. 


pression 
ved a f 
My curse and my father’s be on 
With t 
darted past mie and disappeared, 
* After a moment’s hesitation I fe 
and 


cried. * He struck me! 
gave up all for him, and bra ither’s 


all 


curse, 


him.and all his brood! hat she 


mv duty to enter the house, mike 
some sort of endeavor, however hopel Ss, 


indeed, [ 


mis 


to repair the mischief ; as pre 


all the authority ottice 


pared to use 
and take part with o@reat sever 
the rest 


rave me, 


itv against this ruffian, and all 
who by their animosity had paved the 
way for this abominable outrage 

‘Well, l went in at the open 


found the champion leaning with his back 


door | 


his eyes as if in 
The 


| seemed to amuse his brother; at 


against the wall, rolling 
loudly. situation 


least that 


pain, and Froaninge 


person was jeering him for not being able 
“You ll 
t the 


to bring his wife back by force 


win no more prizes for Ww restling a 
fair.’ 
‘No, said the colossus for’: 


seemed to 


done 


| and with that, still groaning, he 


sink half down by the wall, and his hands 
grasped wildly at his breast 

‘Then Tlooked, and saw something that 
began to give mea terrible misgiving. Be 
hite 


ing in his wala dress, he had on a W 


shirt. and in the middle of his ho 
that had first 


ce stud or breastpin made 


som Was something looked 


] 


like a very I: of 


irs 
mother-of pe 


‘**Round this thing was a thin circle ol 


na \s 
+} 
\ 
| 
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Is red cirele I saw track, and she was easily found 


red, fine isa Hair, and th 


enlarging My experience in the army sooner did she hear the fatal ne 
told mie OW serious this was and [ eried she gave herself up to the law, S 
Si e. the man is stabbed, and is bleed- | tried at Marseilles. and it’s a wond 
1 nternally \s these words left my | me that my good friend here does } 
ne poor champion sunk tothe ground. member that trial, for it caused no 
ind gasped out once more. ‘Je suls un | sensation at the time. The friends « 
mine perdu Ina moment they were and the mothe especially 


around him, and after a few hurried prosecution with the utmost bitte 


took The old woman. indeed, said that ne 


ores, with his mother’s consent 


on me to draw the weapon out loss of hi 


from the | could console her for the 


wound. Tt was an instrument ladies used | but to see the murderess’s head rol] 
In that dav for embro der) . Lthink they basket of the exee utioner I was ; 
opened a passage for the needle with it trial, and I remember little of it « 
The whole inst) iment was not four inches | the few words spoken by the ace 
long, and the steel] portion of it scares lv | those words seem somehow graven 
three inches: but a woman's hand had memory. She wore a 


peasant’ Ss dres 


driven it home so ke¢ nly that even a por- | her demeanor was that of a nobk 


tion of the handle had « ntered the wound was ce pressed, but dignified and pat 
When L withdrew this insi« iificant but never interrupted, and never compla 
fatal weapon, the gave a sigh of | When her time came to speak in he) 
relief He then ee; sed to ble ed inwardly, 


fense, she said : 
OUL the blood sp irted and "Citizens. the publie accuser has 
poured out of him through that smallaper- | you [ killed my 


husband, and that 
ture All attempts to stan h it were 


vain, | 1s too true; but he has told vou | 


for his fate w 


was | him maliciously, and there he is quite) 


and indeed were use less. 


to bleed : to death either iwardly with pain | taken. My husband was myall. T¢ 
or outwardly without pain. I told them up father, friends, rank, wealth. ov. 


all that, very eravely, and as t nderly as I | thing, for him. and I loved him des 
could Then the poor wr tches burst out | He vave mea bitter provocation. and | 
Into Hnprecations on the woman that hac 


proached him cruelly, Then he stru 
brought him to that. Then [ put on for! me barbarously. What did I do 7 D 
the first time the authority of the Church. | seize some deadly Ww 


eapon and strike 
nreturn? No. J merely fled: and if 
all, even the mother who bore him. from had let me eseape 


I took Out mv erucitix, and I orde red them 


this calamity would 
the room That errand body, so full of never have oceurred. But he caught 
blood, of stre neth, and youth, resisted long | and seized me, and was dr: ageing me bar 
the fatal drain, and God gave me ime to | to a house where every man and won 
do His work. The dying man confessed | was myenemy. My passion was creat 
his sins: he owned the Justice of this fatal | admit. but my fear was 


greater, and 
Ow his hand against fear [ struck, not malice. Did I seek so) 
iture he had vowed to protect deadly weapon ?> No: I struck with wl 


‘blessed his mother and his Was in my hand, scarcely 


knowing at 
brother, and Peco his 


vife. Then I gave | time what was in my hand. belis 
Him absolution with all my heart aa that when the weak are attacked wit 
sclence, and he died in peace overpowering streneth they are permitter 

Ah, my friends, who that had seen | to make 


matters equal with some we 
But can you eall that puny instr 
perior strength? Here was the cham- ment of woman's art a Weapon ? Was 
pion of all those parts lving on his own | ever a strong man slain with such a th 

floor, surrounded by the Jugs and mugs | before ? My husband died by the Pole 
and plates he had won by conquering the | of God; I was the unh: appy instrument 
other Samsons of the district, felled by a/ and T am his truest mourner, and sha 


tus could pride himself on vouth and Su- | pon, 


woman's hand armed with a bare bodkin. | mourn him when all else have forgotten 

‘T spare you, my friends. the mother’s | him. Even his mother has another son 
agony and all the sorrow of the house but he was my all in this world. |] Say 
sorrow that didn soften the hatred, and | these things because they are the truth 
that you ean not wonder at They set the | not to avert punishment. How can you 


emissaries of justice upon the culprit’s | punish me ? Imprisonment can not add 


d 
% 
‘ 
“9 
i to 
} 
Ww 


THE GODMOTHE! 
sery, and death would end it prepa. 
I ask no merey: be just hance d i 


efore these words, and their sad and confessional 
elivery, the charge of v illful hom my st 
ssolved away. The prisoner was * Died 
ned to two years’ seclusion Ina 
HOUSE 
sited there many times; and found 
changed woman Her heart was 
ind contrite; she wept for hours 


and in time she found consola- | faithful Catherine as sli 


at was now her humility. When | the same mm id. But when 


cained her liberty | became her di- | died, and it became my ¢ 
ina room | frequented 
fhe penance I inflicted was—obseurl 
for many Vvears shi has her 
Ing under another name, and 
yt iled the story of her life Some 
with a sneer, ‘The greater the 
cvreater the saint : But there 
it. Men ean go on sinning 
n certain bounds all their lives, and 
feel themselves sinners; but when 
Om mita crime, the world he ps thi 
ndeceive themselves, and penitence 
when self-deception retires. That 
inal has lone been a truly pious wo 
l, 


humble, industrious, faithful, selt 
ne, and full of Christian charity 


earth she is obscure by choice; but | 

sinks herseat will be high in heaven 
The wood curé’s words melted us all; 
d now we all desired to know her in 


humble condition and alley 


the euré 
said he. 
mifessional. She is vowed to obsei 
| she must persevere to the end 
ou. Monsieur De Pontarlais, can 
er the pain she once eaused 
ould be a comfort to her.” 
Ah! poor soul, with all my heart,” 
ed he, and put his handkerehief to his 
eves 


After this narrative and these reflec 


ons we none of us felt disposed for small 


Ik. and we soon retired to bed, all but 
ie good eure, Who was summoned hastily 
to Catherine’s bedside by Suzon. That 
ight the house seemed to me strangely 
inquiet. I was awakened several times | 
y hurrying to and fro. But sleep soon 
comes again to careless youth. In the 
morning I found Suzon in tears, and my 
uncle himself very sad: the faithful Cath i ee 
erine was dead. shall 
After breakfast the curé requested us to Which sweeter is—the 
witness the official document he had to | Or the kiss that 1 withh 


1] 
i that neholv oceasion bit 
i that melancho Ocea 
to us with this remark: 
has no secrets now Jude 
when read these words 
th day of July, 1821, of gen ee 
on, Irene de Grouey, ido = 
tooK tile pu re aownh | 
t » Lililin 
Was was of 
| 
( | 
n, | hung it 
beautl 
have ven a 
e of honor 
ence Of m 
poor Cather 
ility and I 
d int more 
unt hich so 
Besipe th cradle 
She sat the vhole night lon 
To lay pol Little 
Phe ix of Son 
‘This is the kiss shall make hn ! i 
To drink.” she softly sighed 
er PO late her | “The fou of Beauty with the t sf : 
That ne'er itistied 
“This is the kiss hall ope the ¢ i 
T what others never 
oO see W ( if \ vy 
And lit ne er n 
] 
th 
So that bis Whole 
Jy | 1 
The stinging sweets of Song 5 
And here the kiss of Wand j : 
| print on t ne bre ist 
re That he may for possession hav es 
of Love 
1) 
all : 
or, known 
aX 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


A MORALITY PLAY 


ir Jericho And a gourd full of 
> with a hive ften had 


A half-feed of corn 


Titus Spare me mine horse 
Zitus, Down from Je Issuiem, the ty to my home 
other creeds than mine Thief. You shall hast 


| fi 
ist Cladly, while our children dance Mine eves clot with darkness, 
And ne intil again must fo forth Mine ears scream with wind. 
But now my old horse w. rles With my pack, And my bones, scattered bare, 
So DI dit vn, and rest us for a while Will turn white in the air. 
[fle lies d , and falls asleep. And never be laid in a tomb 


fuinteth 
Enter three Thieves Thief. Let us pull off his raiment 


{ id speaketh As ‘twere his last payment, 
} ext Leaving naught for the next thieves t] 
This Is the man we've. trac ked fi r Thieves strip Titus and p th 
m with everyth: q else, into the ba 
Pill his camel dicd, and then an old horse | Should we Keep the horsey No, no 
bore hi But our pack the beast hall carry 
And her sleep he lies, and dreams away | Within sieht of Jericho; 
fatizue. ~ | And then, no time to tarry, 
So we'll search his pac} i little we'll restore | I think we'd better kil] him, 
him As h neither young nor stanch. 
| Zhe Thieves wh Titus to the ba But if we want’a meal 


24 ay al, 
Titus a heth. Minstrels A good cut from his haunch 
that To a hungry man were veal 


Trio of Thi Ves 


n, that played around my of all, let’s drink the win. 
knee Whole booty’s mine and thinc : 
T his dreamed a dream of rats and bears and as each of us can bear 
foxe wn fair-meted share. 
O irdiins of my house, what is it I do se enjoy our present gains 
/ We are the bears, the rats. the hungry laugh at coming pains 
Xt Wants and all the cares that may 
I aream but rivht rea \ flesh 
7 ir ba mouth and on the sand out- | So away to yonder tree, 
rit Kill the peddler’s beast with clee. 
Tha may pick and choose the best things | Kindk roasting fire, and dine on honest h 
thie ( flesh 


ul sirs, ye would not [Phe Thieves go aay, carrying the 

thie Minstre Is. without, pl che 
Min Dey awhile 

Ye would not b | 


Minstr¢ ls. without wow play a dol ful 
a learned Doctor and a 


Pharisee 


Pharisee. This lonely spot betits 
It meet 


discourse 


our 


Beyond the reach of common ears and bra 
Doctor, Our doctrine and our law we mu 


lle and 


‘ enforce 
(He | the puke On all the tribes of Israel: yea, and all 
Litus, Oh, me rey! Spare this flesh, these Of other lands who pass within our gates 
dones Verily the heathen shall not dwell among wu 
Chink of my wife and little « acs But what lies herez A naked, wounded mit 
Beware the orphans’ and the w idow’s curse \nd, by his features, one of 
Wi take your } j 


pagan race 
pack, for better on The other side were much the cleanlier w 
| The Pharisee and the Doctor CTOSS8 OF 
he Thiex +}, a 
e Thieves on € pa ud ¢ 


PUCK and exeunt. 
4} 


i\ 


Thief. Raime nt, and jewels, and physic, and | Minstre Is, without, now play cheerfully Ent 

a Levite, who Weare 
some wrought silver Levite. The tithes of corn, of fruit, and of 
plates, attle 


tha smiling 


\\ ilde : 
wine, [sled 
: Hassan ben Tit Tse 
where is 
and | 
> Without 
There | He wor f 
Lit Vv last ] ne { 
And 
: Titus. Where is my ® | 
; lo leave me to sigh and to sob? Po 1 
We 
; And so be stoned “to death by the mob 
Ku 
3 = 
thie 
uD 
ry, 
ter 
A 
the 
: fer 


THE HOHENZOLLERNS 
the fair country of Isr Su 
to me than the choristers’ pratt Thou art 
sing to their psalteries never Rise; | 
place 
‘Tis a man—has been wounded That's not far 
They -shall 
n his journey, or fainting he fell ‘lost 
rs have speared him and peeled off | Shall soon be vou 


may wake with a ery or throat rattle 
tis no business his fortune to tell, 


n egomet mihi, sivs 


x esse, MY miasters ; 
t quam alteri. Truly, sirs, Angel, Thor 
Is share another’s disasters 
wxex over to the other side, Whose heart 
A fellow-creat 
On spots of ¢ 


Levite er 


tutors of this Vorality Play a 


hy a placard that here fa th 
Phou charitable man 
Choristers are singing, \ 
iews others’ sufferin 
ji ‘ ) W hose Christ-like hand,t 
Samaritan. hastene r Titus,  Toucheth life’s sect 
md kneeleth beside him Magnetic brotherh: 
Poor wounded one, here lying on Thy deeds are regist 
d Dread volumes 
ind bleeding! Who hath wrought this worlds, 
d 
his hands and feet, and cold as death 
m of the heart But vet it beats, 
nd slowly; therefore he’s not 
is wounds this healing drug UI 
»my warm cloak fold his pallid lim And thy reward shall f te 
e beats stronger, and with Ken as a halo round thy heat] 
influence and a seer 
now his sadly wondering eyes , A comfort to thy steps 
j Iam thy friend, Thine eves shall take 
earth 
Man’s element 
And to be 
To all though 


Soldiers are see? hy the spec Oo, growing 


ire up at me. Look 
ther come to help thee in thy need 
ne, poor traveller, and take comfort too 
Ul the worst of thy mishaps have passed 


Thanks, kindly stranger; but thoudost | Fresh from their Maker's 
know ims 
not of thy creed To all the quarters 
writun, Nor care to know Look up, and seek 
x. Thanks from my heart; and may the | Their starry birthri 
God you serve | 77 Angel se 
ive you for this act restoring life clouds of 8} 
ne of Islam’s. children. 


THE HOHENZOLLERNS 


| ig dynasty of the Hohenzollerns in | fortunes of many other roval houses! In 
Prussia has a greater antiquity than England the succession has been so often 


inv other of the chief reigning houses of changed by foree and by 

Europe; for although they did not receive | pring iple of hereditary right is become a 
their sceptre at the hands of Sigismond mere tradition of Tory jurists. The quar 
until the early part of the fifteenth centu- rels of rival pretenders in Spain have 
ry, they have transmitted it, without in- | wasted the splendid legacy of Ferdinand 
terruption and without dispute, during and Isabella. The Bourbons have twice 
the whole subsequent period. How dif- | acquired and twice lost the throne of 


ferent within that time have been the | France. The ancestors of the Romanotfs 


hrother 
of other things than creeds 
My camel is hard 
him: and we'll find an im a 
int. where I will arrat 
care of you All vou have 
Irs again ( me ] n nie 
| 7 t sloirly, Minsti 
Ee An Angel in a loose white rob th t sce 
] ] f 
charitable man, beloved 
neiderit n] f one ft) 
onsidering 
ire need Vasteth no though 
rth where different creeas take Bee 
tured pravet 
ed extended 
ndering thus 
LOL B 
a thousand 
vrit in { 
Such 
through 
ht 
HIST S 
t 
rious 
i ol 
4 Ou the earth, take all their nutriment 
hetircen them the pack they had stolen, and) Their sap, form, strength, leaves, blossom 1 ae 
their fruit 
hand, expand their 
eenerant ail 
evermort 
their natural home cay 
ty 
enow. Minstrels 
Po 
5 


had in Russia is 
of the Tartar Czars, the Turks 
ti ina ( onstantinople, and 


family of Hapsbure-Lorrains had not 


rec peerage of Kurope, when 
Bur rrave Fred rle Hohenzollern 
came Margrave and Elector of Branden 


irbe possession, and 


f their subjects 

the rest a 

stron ( hn to the legitimacy of their 
powe? and the present 


1] 
Mis ancestors, call th 


d ne. and divine right it doubt 
les | e term be taken in the sense of 
the poetic maxim which sees God's jus 
tice every successful cause, that max 
rh ( overs With a veil of oraeular 
respectability a most vulgar and deerad 
ing form of fatalism. His Majesty Kine 
William I. means something widely dif 
ferent from this yvhen he speaks of his di 
vine right; and it s doubtful if even a pi 
OUS Tha ike himself would recognize the 
hand of Providence ina revo] ition which 
should drive lim fromthe throne. Butth 
phrase as used by him is even less accurate 

Cesc } or the actual transaction 
by which his family acquired possession 
of Prussia than Mr Pope's jinglinge falla 
cy The divi ie right of the King Is pre 
cisely the same as that of a mMortravee 


Orec1oses On an estate when his debt 
His M ijesty’s title is 
the tithe of Mr Solomons the 
pawnbroker to the unredeemed trinkets 
Of and siiver and brass w hich elitter 


The family take theip name from the 


heights of Zollern—Hohen-Zollern—the 


incestral seat in the S labian Alps; and 
they first appear in positive history about 
the time that th Emperor Henry IV. was 
making his penitent pilgrimage to the pa 

pat court at Canossa Be thi all Is 
conjecture. But conjec ture 1s and 


Wiule the loval and learned Dr. Cerni 
tins, the first hblographer of the race. con 
nects his heroes with the noble Italian fam 

of Colonna, the Elector Albert Achil 
ies, more ambitious and | SS pruc¢ de nt, bold 
iv placed his ancestors among the fugi 
lives who followed from Troy. 
Asa myth, this is perhaps as as any 
Other; but the historian can trace the 
house back safely only about eight hun 
dred years, or to the middle of the eleventh 
century. A hundred years later the Count 


| bere, was 
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of Zollern became. by a fortun 


riage, Burgerayve of Nurembers 
family thn is reunited extensive pos 
throughout Germany ; and tho 
Electors, the Counts were grandes 
ul grandees, of the Em pire 


powe rf 
their own contemporaries thoucht ¢ 
is fortunately not known fortu 


because it leaves their panegyrists 
erty to aseribe to them all Mmahner ¢ 
tues—tide lity, moderation, 
even | arning; while it is hotorioy 
the ir neighbors were braw ling chit 
ute barons, robbing peasants and 
faving Jews, and transferring th 
al allegianee with politic fidelity 
one pretender to another in the k) 


But the remarkable y Irtues of this { 


IN 


vere not long preserved under thie 
of a single head. TT] 


Ic, first Bure 


LWO sons of | 
rave of Nurembere. 
partition of their Inheritance, 
retaining Nurembere and 


One OF 


the 
ate: the other, the older POSSeSSIO 
Suabia. It is from the first of the 
the present roval fainily of 


Prussia 
scended, the line being represented 
1 


in the fifteenth century by Bure 
Frederic VI, 

At the time of his aceession the } 
pality of Brandenbure had sunk into 
plorable eondition. On the extinetic 
the Anhalt or Aseanian dynasty 


had reconquered and settled and | 


fo) 


centuries wisely governed the count 
had reverted under feudal law to the } 


pire, and the Emperor Louis, of the hic 
f Bavaria, bestowed it upon his own s 
Those worthy prinees squandered j 
enues, sold or otherwise lost considers 
portions of the te rritory itself, and fins 
when their father was deposed from 
imperial office, the Mark of Branden!) 
was also acquired by his successful } 
Charles IV. of Mor: iia. From him 
passed in like manner to his sons We 
and Sigismond, and the latter 


pawned 
again to his cousin Jobst or 


Justus 
der these rule rs the old police y of the 
rians Was resumed. 


Ba 
with even ageray: 
‘Ss, SO that wher Sigismond | 
Kmperor he found himse lf burdened y 
a heavy debt for the Mark, Frederic V1 
of Hohenzollern. Burggrave of Nuren 


beean 


a capitalist, and not ayerse 
loaning his mone Y- One hundred thou 
sand Hungarian guldens replenished t 
needy purse of Sigismond. and for securit 
the thrifty Burgerave took a mortgage on 


| 
Ts 
ten 
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FREDERIC, THE FIRST 


the Mark of Brandenburg. In 1411 he was 
stalled as administrator of his reversion 
estate, of which, three years later, the 
t not being paid, he aequired full pos 
ssion, with the title of Margrave, and the 
vileges of an Elector of the Empire. In 
(17 the format investiture took place, and 
ederie VI. of Nuremberg became Fred 
of Brandenburg. 
The new Eleetor had to restore order, to 
estore the finances, to restore the eleetor 
vuthority, and in this he succeeded fair 
vell. A diplomatist as well as a sol 
er, he used intrigue and force, he bribed 
id crushed; and the barons especially, 
io during the practical interregnum of 
century had devenerated into mere ban 
ts, were driven to their castles, and taught 
he meaning of the new era. 


Frederic at 
tended the Council of Constance, where, in 


LXVIIL—No. 407.—43 


ELECTOR 


stead of Lye Ine like Sigismond super qram 
maticam, he is said to have been one of 
the most learned of the lay menibers It 
is also believed that he endeavored to save 
Huss from the stake. 
Krederice died in 1440 His last act was 
the least sagacious of his life, for his death 
bed testament proy ided, in violation of the 
Bull 


between 


Golden for a division of his posses 


his four 


SOLS 


The two 
fourth 


Frederics, the second and 
the Mark; 
and Albert, the 
But the self 


thers themselves 


SOUS 
were to have the other two 


John Franconian terri 


tory. 


abnegation of the bro 


averted the worst conse 


quences of this measure 


Phe younger 
Frederic and John waived their respect 
ive claims, and thus left instead of fou 
only two dynasties, Frederic LL. in Bran 


denburg, and Albert in Nuremberg. In 


== 
RIMS 
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THE HOHENZOLLERNS FROM THE 


1471 the former died, and the latter onee 
more reunited the entire dominions of the 
family Under Albert his son John was 
left as governor in Brandenburg. 

We now begin to meet a series of clas 
sical by-names given to the successive Elee 
tors by their fond contemporaries, and pre 
Ss umably descriptive of their leading vir 

ies. Frederic LL. was Frederic the Tron; 
Albert was Achilles; John, John Cicero; 
Joachim, the Nestor, and so on. Freder 
ic showed his iron firmness in disciplining 
the towns as his father had disciplined the 
nobles, and his greatest achievement was 


FIRST TO THE TENTH ELECTOR, 


the forcible seizure of a square in the cit 
of Berlin, on which he began the erection 
of a castle, the nucleus of the present ros 
al castle on the Spree. Up to that tim 
Tangermiinde, on the Elbe, had been 1 
favorite seat of the Margraves, and tli 
modest ‘* Schloss” there was their first 1D 
ace. Albert Achilles was the great so 
dier of the family, and one of the most 
mous in Germany. He was the hero « 
every tournament, the victor in every bat 
tle, the generalissimo in many imper! 
wars. In him the warrior clearly pr 
dominated over the statesman; but that 
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not destitute of political wisdom > achim was 


and during fis 


vn bv the so-called ** House Ordi ‘elon but | enetit was reaped from 
vhich he left for the future goy the new reven His son and suceesson 
of his family. By this he sep John Greorve, Wi a oman of a ditferent 


orever the Brandenburg and the stamp, and wa faet. called ““Ckeonom 


an Possessions ind established the steward ecause Of tis frucal and 


the law of primogeniture. Ma, systematic methods He redeemed the 
ealls this the earhest formal 
ition of that principle, In 
died. and was succeeded as 
of Brandenburg by Johny, thre 
ie Cheero John Was eloquent, 
as likewise a man of action 
xlued some fresh insurrections 
nobles, h ine a few of them, and 
ed from his Estates the erant of 
se on beer—the earliest tax of 
in the mark 
Joachim: begins the sixteenth 
ivy, the century of the Reforma 
Nestor is the Homeric type of 
seman: and Joachim, if not wise, 
least learned, and a friend of 
Improved the parish 
is, founded the University of 
kfort on the Oder, established a 


court of appeals (the °° Kammer 


ne the foree and significance of Lu 
s great religious revolt His bro 
Albert was the notorious Archbishop | crown domains, which his father had 
Mavenee, the friend of Tetzel, to whom, | pledged for loans, recovered the revenues 
ler Joachim’'s influenee, the Universi- which had been farmed out speeu 
of Frankfort gave an honorary doctor- | lators, reduced the expenses of the house 
The Elector’s own wife, Elizabeth, hold, and made many reforms in the mia 
braced the reformed faith, and was sent) chinery of administration; but his resolute 
sexile. His sons were secretly Protest- | spirit of thrift led him into measures which 
ts. His people, and even many of his) were often harsh and sometimes unjust 
rev, joined the great army of heretics; The two succeeding princes, Joachim 
d all over the Mark former Catholies | Frederic (1597-1608) and Jolin Sigismond 
ere demolishing images, reading the un- (1608-1619), were not distinguished by any 
purgated Bible, and partaking of the) striking personal qualities, although the 
werament in both kinds. Joachim alone |) Prussian school histories give them the 
ing to the faith of his fathers. excellent character uniformly ascribed to 
Joachim If., son of Nestor. found the the Hohenzollerns. Nor were their reigns 
Reformation already prepared for him on marked by any noteworthy events. John 
s accession. In 15389 it was formally | Sigismond did, indeed, create no small sen 
roclaimed, The exiled Elizabeth was re-) sation by exchanging the Lutheran for 
led to her son's court, where she had, the Calvinist faith, which henceforth re 
nvever, the society of other ladies, Prot- mained the religion of the family, and 
stants like herself, but otherwise less es- the apostasy led to important politica! 
mable, As in other countries, the Refor- embarrassments. But in this age of tol 
tation was also followed in Brandenburg | eration or indifference the change from 
vy the confiscation of much of the Chureh Luther to Calvin, sinee especially the ex 
roperty, especially that of the monaster ample of the prince was not followed by 
es. By this measure the crown acquired the people, seems less momentous than tt 
L considerable increase of resources, and apparently did in the seventeenth cen 
thereby of prestige and power. But Jo- tury. Some important territorial aequi 
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sitions were, however, made during this 
period To one of these IS the err 
eClmstance that the present 1s 
called Prussia instead of Brandenbure 
trict it to a better knowledar 
e rise of the Hohenzollerns if we now 
ly review the course of territorial 

The original grant to the first Ascanian 
Margrave, Albert the Bear, comprised only 


district lying alone the Elbe 
ind the Havel, and having as chief places 
the towns of Stendal, Salzwedel. and Ha 
Velberg The settle ment of Brandenburg 
Vas afterward ae quired, and the old hanie 
of North Mark was dropped for that of 


Mark of Brands nboure, Other conquests 


were gradually made toward the north 


ist, considerable distriets were pur 
chased, and some were brought in as the 
vedding portions of brides who married 
Into the family. But what one Margrave 
rained an unworthy successor might lose: 
id, on the vhole, the extent of the Mark 
Vhen acquired by the Hohenzollerns was 
considerably less than at some earlier pe 
riods. They beg in, however, to recover 
the lost territory, and even to make Hew 
WeEQUISITLONS The New Mark, of Which 
Custrin was the capital, reverted to John 


Creorgve on the d 


‘ath of his unele, and was 
reunited to the Mark.  Johit Sivismond 
acquired a claim of disputed validity to 
the distriet known as Jateh-Cleve, along 
the Rhine, below Coloene Other claim 
ints arose, andthe dispute continued 
until after the Peace of Westphalia: but 
Ventuelly a large share of the territory 
vas permanently retained. But a more 
nportant acquisition Was that of the 
Duchy of Prussia, whieh oecurred during 
the reign of John Sigismond, The histo 
rv of the transaction is Interesting, We 
must relate it ina few lines 

The COUnTYY question lies alone the 
coast of the Baltic, east of the river Vistu 
‘ The natives—the Prussians. or Po 
Russians—were Slavs by race, heathen by 
religion, fishermen and hunters by oeeu 
pation; and they were ever read to fielht, 
ind fight bravely, for their religion, their 
homes, and them independenee But the 
Chureh could not tolerate their religion. 
and sought to carry them the Gospel of 
Peace on the point of the sword With 
the sword. the barbarians resisted : and 
more than one pious expedition marehed 
into fatal disaster At length it was de 


termined to call in the Teutonic Knights 
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an order of chivalry founded 
the Crusades, and in the early 
the thirteenth century settled with 
plovment at Venice Those z ilo 
Venturers ve sponded 
appeal They received 
country from the Pope and the | 
set about the conquest with enere 
method, and eventually subdued 
tives under their authority. and 
the Church. For two centuries thy 
erned well. The country was prosype 
and the knights, though a privileged 
averse to labor, set at least ah eXan 
temperance and equity.” But luxiu 
idleness began finally to work their ef] 
and by the fifteenth century the | 
had lost their habits of sobriety thei 
of justice, their valor and skill in 
In wars with Poland they were 1 peat 
unsuccesstul, and paid for their 


the loss of territory. The post of Gn 
Master of the order went heveing a 
Burope, It had ceased to be a post ¢ 
of honor or of power. But early 


sixteenth century the choice fell Upon 
bert of Hohenzollern, of the Nur 1 
branch of the family, and he acce; 
With the resolution to restore the 
fortunes of the colony . The task was 
ficult The princes of the Empire, to \ 
Albert applied for help, gave only ad 
Martin Luther, whom he consulted 
gave advice, and on that he acted 
adopted the Reformation, seeularized 
order, and created the Duchy of Pru 
he himself being Duke, and a vassal o 
republie of Poland. 

With this revolution begins the el 
of circumstances which led to the a 
sition of the duehy by Albert's kinsn 
of Brandenburg. It will suffice to 
that in 1569 the right of suecession int 
duchy, on the failure of direct heirs 
Albert, had been secured to the Kleet 


of Brandenbure by treaty with Polan 


that in 1618 this contingeney arrived, iat 


that John Sigismond, who had a furtl: 


Sla. 

John Sigismond enjoyed his new 
quisition less than a year, when he left 
together with the grave complications 


the Thirty Years’ War, to his son (Creors 
William. But the tenth Eleetor prov 
to bea degenerate son of the house, at 


Claim based on his marriage with a grain 
daughter of Albert, beeame Duke of Pru 


times called for a prince of resolute cha: 


acter, firm in the Protestant faith: | 


) 


} 
the 
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contidant 
Count 


as chief minister and 


d Roman Catholic. one 


rte 
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iwarzenberg. It was not. therefore. at 


auspicious time for Brandenbure that 


e patriots of Bohemia rose in revolt, and 

great religious struggle began to surge 
er Germany. The Lutherans atfeceted 
look on the war with inditference, as 
not the 
rotestants generally, and this feeling the 
mperialists artfully, and for a time not 


meerning only the Calvinists, 


would 
hie 


bret! hie 


Lie 


Pound 


Poise cause ren 


have for although 


MONUMENT 


AT 


yere his 
jects were Lutherans, and opposed to ae 
Ne Utrality the 
polieyv of Brandenburg But this was the 


t 


and his family Calvinists sub 


tion. became. therefore 


Worst of all policies. since it preyoked ag 


both 
repeated invasions of the Mark 
Mansfeld, now by Tilly and Wallenstein. 


gressions from belligerents. led 


DY 


how 


and between them all] Brandenbure suf 


ve William was indolent, timid. pet 
rac llati iecesstully encouraged He f 
vacillating probably faithles nd |G \W eC 1LCE il ge 
had been disposed to es 
vn 
ae 
ae 
= = = 


KING 


FREDERIC I 


fered 


War 


more than the injuries of actual 
\nd when it became finally neces 
sary to choose sides, the Elector oscillated 
between the Protestants and the Imperial 
ists, necording to the fortunes of the strug 
ele and as an ally acted invariably a tim 
id and inglorious part. It was not until 
(;ustavus \dolphus appeared before Ber 
lin, and trained his guns on the city, that 
an end was put to George William's pre 
But 
cient to delay the intended relief of Mag 
While the 


his rear by foreing the Elector to 


varication his hesitation was suffi 


deburg great Swede was se- 
euring 
in alliance, the city had fallen, and Til 
butchering its heroie 


the 


ruthans were 


defenders On death of Gustavus 
\dolph is. the poliey of 
vailed Peace 
Emperor, 


the Sy 


Schwarzenberg 


again Was concluded 


Vilh the ar was declared 


in this situation 
1640, left 


against yvedes, and 
Creorge Wi 
to tis son 


The new El Krederie William, dif 


fered from his father in evervthing ex 


1 
liam, dying in his 


ector 


cept duplicity, and even duplicity was 


vith him an art rather than a weakness 
He was just turning twenty when he came 
but 
CLlOUS and achievement followed prompt 


to po ver his j idaement Was preco 


ly In the steps of opportunity was 
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hot 
character, and, in a sense whic! 


a picturesque if 


quite 


true of any of his predecessors ! 
regarded as the founder of the P; 
state. IERfthe intellectual be con 
to the exclusion of the moral os i 
he deserves thetitle of the Great | 
During his minority he spent 
of lis time in Holland, wher 
learned many lessons of practical s 
manship, but had neglected to 
others not less useful and val 
His 


strengthened 


attachment to Calvinism 


and, when he 
Elector, peace with the Swedes 

once seen to be the first pont 
policy. But this could not be rea 
until after the dismissal of Sel, 
enberg, whom, as Chancellor, Fre: 
William had inherited from his 

and the astute Jesuit was so stro 
fortified in his position that it 

work of some difliculty to 
When at length the condit 
of affairs permitted his removal 


him. 


measure was effected with such 

ness that the disgraced favorite « 

of a broken heart. The other selu 
adopted by the Elector were the refor 
the army and the overthrow of the Dict 
The two were closely connected 
much as the increase of the military 
tablishment required an increase of 
public taxes, which the Estates wer 
luctant to grant, and it became, therefor 
necessary to raise the money with 
their consent. 

Frederic William called this revolution 
‘establishing the sovereignty.” It 
in effect, the subjection of Parliament 
destruction of popular liberty, the in 
duction of absolute monarchy. [It wast 
same policy which the Stuarts wer 
tempting in England; but with the vou 
Prince of Brandenburg it 
instead of a failure, and the consequences 


Was a suce 
proved to be momentous for Prussia 
In the mean time the Elector worked t 

army into efficient shape, and by the tin 
of the meeting of the Congress of Wes 
phalia, had begun to command no little 1 
spect from the various belligerents. 
was shown by the spoils that he carri 
Minden, Magdeburg, Halbersta: 
valuable 


away. 
were 


Rear Pomerania, acct 
sions of territory: and although much d 
lav and long negotiations preceded the 
final transfer, the diplomacy of the Ele 


tor was fully rewarded by material ¥ 
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Then, these affairs being settled, 
uned the struggle with the Estates 
his different territories. 
ho cveneral 

srealm. Each principality 

of Brandenbure, the 

sia and of Cleve—had 

existence, its own liberties, its own 
tes, and its own Diet. These Diets 
crown up, like the English Parlia 

the 

mie and feudal society ; 


ere Was for 
the 
Duchies of 


Parliament 


its own cor 


from original elements of 
and if less 

y developed and completely organ 

han the body which sent Charles 

the scaffold, their rights were as 

ind their powers not less compre 
sive. Repeated charters confirmed 
rights and powers. No war could 
clared, no treaty concluded, above 
o new tax imposed, without their 
it And they had a further sane 
the Estates 
‘russia In the suzerainty of Poland, 
se of Brandenburg and Cleve in the 
But while 
earlier Electors had cheerfully ae 


in the feudal relation 


crainty of the Emperor. 


iesced in the claims of their Diets, 
nd had co-operated with them in the 
iduet of public affairs, while the im 
ediate predecessors of Frederie Will 
though impatient under the yoke, 
| been powerless to shake it off, he 
iiself Was more resolute in lis aims, 
iore sagacious in his measures, and 
ore favored by circumstances. In Bran 
little 
Elector was in possession of a formi 


enburg but resistance Was made. 
lestanding army, and after 1653, when 

last general Diet met for the Mark, he 
ened and ruled like an absolute prince, 
e people of the Duchy of Prussia made 
e most stubborn defense; and although 


ley too were finally 


eachery rather than by force 


vanquished —by 
the his 

of the struggle is full of heroie in 
dents, to which unfortunately only a 
The Prus 


ins had conquered their franchises from 


ef reference can be made, 
Order; theirindependence wasstrength- 
ed by their remoteness from the Elee 
vs capital; and while strongly attached 
interest and sympathy to the court of 
Poland, they persisted in regarding the 
Brandenburg as 
nlawful intruders in the country. The 
e with Poland was first severed, and DY 


rinees of the house of 


the practice of the most astounding du 
licity. Sweden and Poland became en 


gaged in war, and Frederic William, by 


one, TOW 
other be] rerent, managed te 


espousing he | \\ of 
»>secure Trot 
both a ition of the complete 
Warsa 


hall ce 


pendence of the Duchy of Prussia 
Diet 
for help, and was tl ady 
feated. 


breach of faith, 


ild ho longer 


‘he Elector next seized 


Rhode 


RIC WILLIAM I 


Von 


and threw 


the and General Kale k 


noble ~ 


stein, the leader of the 


them into prison. Then, with an armed 


foree, he oceupied the eity ot KOonigsberg 
and the 


work was done His supremacy 


13 
Was acknowledved, the ivestiture Vas 


conferred, and the Diet of Prussia followed 
that of Brandenburg into oblivion 

This Elector’s first military achievement 
Was in the vear 1656. when. ; Pal ot 
Poles 


Swe den, he led his troops ag tihist thie 


at Warsaw, and by a int charge 


ried the heights of Praga, in the st 
The 


1 . 
Lhe ve of 


of the result was, as 


city 
seen, Prussia 
anend had been put to al 
the Treaty 


Klector’s sword 


tions by of Oliva in 1660. the 
languished in its seabbard, 
or Was only drawn. 
against his own subjee 
Brandenburg became 


vith Louis XLV 


troops made two or three fri 


and bra 
litle 


But while the 


Wal’s 


paigns on the Rhine 
tor was-at Strasburg with all his troops, 
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the enterprise of the Swedes gave 


him an opportunity once more to show 
his eusasoldiel Asallies of France, 
though nominally at peace with Krederic 
William, they had made a diversion m 
favor of Louis by invading the Mark with 
12.000 mien eterans, Whose backs no foe 
nad ever seen But the Kleector accepted 


The 


hastened by forced marches 


across Germany to lis own territories, cut 


retreat of the enemy by bold and 


arduous manceuyres, and near the village 


Berlin, gave 


1675, 


of Kehrbellin, northwest of 


them, on the Isth of June a bloody 


and crushing defeat. The victory is one 
of the most brilliant and famous in the 
which inseribes Ross 


annals Of an arms 


bach. Sadowa, and Sedan on its standards 


The Swedes were driven out of the Mark, 
but the war continued to rage for several 
the peace the Elector 
the of 


of the expected fruits of his vie 


ven at 


and 


Was deprived, 


years, 
by interference 
France, 
tors The Swedes were permitted to re 
tain as much of Pomerania as had been 
viven to them by the Treaty of Westphalia 
Warsaw Kehrbellin Frederic 
illiam’s chief military laurels, and they 


W 


sulherentiy 


and are 
prove that he was both a brave 
i] soldier His army, though 
ficient 

predecessors of Zieten and 


But the 


1 
and 


smal] iS ¢ His lieutenants were 
thie yorthy 
Bliicher Kleetor was not fond of 
war, except for its results and even as to 
results, his adroit and perfeetly unserupu 


lous diplomaeyv makes a far better showing 


than his campaigns For his duplicity and 
his usurpations no excuse can be made, 
although his Prussian apologists cite, of 


the* 
the | 


cellent virtues, both publie and pri 


spirit of the age” in extenua 


tion but lector, nevertheless, had 
SOME CN 
Hewasa goodadministrator, and un 
Cae the finances and every branch 
ot He 
was a keen of se lected capable 
them | 


deserved It. 


the si vere vastly improved, 


rvice 


is conti 
He 


author of the Prussian 


subordinates, and gave 


long as 
the 
as well as of the absolutism 
His 


and ex 


denee as they 


} } 
mdeed, 


was 


bureaucracy, 


which it long so etliciently served 


relations were correct 


GOMES TL 


empl though not without their trials 


ary 


The Eleetor’s first wife was the Princess 


Louse of Orange, a Woman of strong 
ieetion and practical domestic taste. 
Carlyle has made merry over the Duteh 


cabbage gardens which she planted about 


Berlin But she died in 1667, and Frederic 
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W illiam next espoused the widowed | 
ess Dorothea of Brunswick, who y 
him several children of her own, and t 
ed those of his first marriage with the 
tenderness of astep-mother. But on 
of he the 
worthy of all, Frederic, reached man 
The 
Gireat Elector are commemorated in by 


four sons, and 


Louise Ss 


virtues and achievements o! 
by one of the finest equestrian status 
Europe, the work of Sehliter A 
hecause a simpler, tribute was paid to 
by Frederic the Great. Walking one 
through the crypt where rest the bon: 
his aneestors, Frederic paused befor 
the Great Elector, 
to his attendants: **Celui-ci, messie 
did 
things, but he did them ina manner \ 


tomb of and obser 


fait de grandes choses!” He 


the moralist must condemn. 

Krederic son and sueeessor of 
the 
temptible personages whom the hous 
He 
unmanly, and, wit! 
But the 
of his age, and the impulses of his o 


Great 


Elector, is one of most 


Hohenzollern has produced, 


vain, frivolous, 
physically deformed, facilit 
vanity, permitted him to connect his na 
with one famous and several praisew: 
He obtained the 1 
al dignity for himself and his suecesso: 
he founded the University of Halle a 
the of 

eave aid and encouragement to Leibn 
Pufendorf, Wolf, Spener, Thomasius, 
other ingenious scholars ; 


thi achievements. 


Prussian Academy Seiences 


and he was t 
husband of Sophia Charlotte 
Indeed, the good last 


the possession of an accomplished and « 


fortune namie 
terprising princess, accounts in large me 
sure for all of Frederie’s triumphs, « 
cept, perhaps, the acquisition of the cro\ 
That 
singularly calculated to eall forth 
his zeal and energy. 


was his own work, and it was on 


all 
But in the encouw 
agement given to learning and letters an 
art, the Electress the 
her husband was inspired less by ints 
leetual sympathy than by the desire 
add lustre to his court. 

Sophia Charlotte, Frederie’s 


wife, was a princess of the house of Har 


Was leader, wh 


Seco! 


over, and sister of George I. of England 
Her naturally keen and active mind ha 

been developed by an excellent education 

and by the advantages of the most inte! 
lectual society which Germany afforded 
Leibnitz was always a welcome guest a! 
her father’s court, and after her marriag' 


698 
in | 
= 


QUEEN SOPHIA CHARLOTTE 


he gave a great part of his time to Berlin, eric attached a profound importance, so 
here Sophia Charlotte continued to pro that although he re spected and even feat 

pound paradoxes, and quiz him about the ed, he hardly admired her. She had no 
wuuses of things. Refugees from Luther- sympathy with the Elector’s love for spe 

in and refugees from Catholic intoler tacular effect If a magnificent pra 


eant 


ice were cordially received and toler- was organized at the palace, the Electress 
ited by the Electress’s influence. She pat- would absent herself entirely, or commt 
mized Jesuits, and—her kindness being some solecism and throw everything 
easoned with a touch of malicious hu- confusion, or even break up the 
nor—she delighted in betraying Spener ceremony by going into open r 

ind Vota into theological disputes in her some eritical moment During th 
lrawing-room. She was a firm friend of onation services at Konigsberg 
Schliiter, and to his genius and her man- Frederic had exerted all his ing 

iwement Berlin owes some of its finest make solemn and imposing 


nonuments and palaces. Besser, Canitz, laughed behind her lusband’s 


ind other so-called poets found in the and even took a pineh OF sn uf at the 1 


Klectress a patient listener as they recited point where Frederic expeeted het 
their odes and epics. But with all her look most grave and decorous (dn 
merits and accomplishments Sophia Char- death-bed she could not suppress her grim 


lotte wanted one quality to which Fred- humor 


#4), 

AS 


‘His Majesty 


you are 


will grieve bitterly when 
said an attendant 


(4), replied the penetrating prin 
CESS but it will give him the chance to 
tupa magnificent funeral.” 


\ magnificent funeral she reeeived, and 
hat could honor the dead—deserved : 
but not long 


afterward her inconsolable 


husband consoled himself by a third wife. 
Charlotte died 1703. The 
was established in 1701; and it 
is recorded a& significant that the Eleetor 


Sophia 


in 
kingdom 


nself placed the crown on his head, as 
if to convey the idea that he owed it only 
o his own efforts, and not to any earthly 
potentate But he had found it prudent 
first to obtain the consent of the Emper 
or, for which a long course of negotiations 
» and Frederic had to pledge 
support to the Austrian pretensions in the 


var ol 


Was 


the Spanish succession before the 
The 
The new 
instead 
Brandenburg, beeause as Duke of Prus 
Was already independent, while as 
Margrave of Brandenburg he was a vassal 
of thre Empire. 


scruples were overcome. 
Pope protested, but to no etfeet 


King took his title from 


Prussia 
sla he 
It is worthy of mention, 
too, that after this first original coronation 
ull of the sueceeding kings dispensed with 
the 


William, who in IS6L revived it. 
The second King, Frederic William TI. 


ceremony, except the present King, 


I718-1740—reealls, by his virtues and 
by his vices, his grandfather rather than 
his father Kor letters and art, for ele 
vance and taste, he had a contempt not 
ess strong than for the baser jovs of 


Krederie’s life for 


pomp, 
pedantry, and dissoluteness 


ostentation, 
He put an 
French plays, French mis 


abrupt end to 


tresses, French danecing-masters. Latin 
pedagogues were banished from court. 
Wolf, the professor at Halle, was dis 


missed for teaching a mie taplivsical theory 


of the will, which the King thought would 


be fatal to discipline in the army Even 
music was sternly prohibited, although 
Sophia Charlotte had counted that art 


her \ 


siduous performer on the 


wious accomplishments, and 
derie, the hei-apparent, was 
flute 


had given charac 


ani 


as 
Every 
thing, im short, which 
er to the court of Frederic [.—the 
| like the 


plea 
sant and useful, 


rrotesque and 
HOXLOUS 


Was rooted up and 
into the street inflexible 
To though in 


wholesome pre] idices were joined 


thrown by this 


reformer these narrow 


part 
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not less serious defects of charact 
deportment. The King was. viei 
his temper, coarse and brutal in m: 
violent in his methods. His cane wa 
ly used on his domestics, on his so] 
his officials; while for women 
“left their brats” to gossip on thy 


he had rebukes always pungent, | 
always delicate. 


The harshest treat 
was reserved for his own son, the 1; 
Royal, Frederic. His flutes were sn 
ed, his Latin books burned; he nari 
escaped shooting for so-called desert 
and though his life was finally spare 
was at the price of Imprisonment, a 
of bread and water, and a long seri 
the most atrocious cruelties. The polit 
of this monareh were even 
rigorous than those of his erandfa 
the Great Elector. stablire dix 
veriinetit wie einen rocher von 
said he, in the barbarous jargon I 
times. And he earried out this purp 
with unflinching severity, destroying 
few remnants of local and popular lily 
ties, and leaving the government a co: 
plete despotism, 

Yet, with all these faults, the old ki 
had many virtues, both private and po 
ical. 
kept. 


His marriage vow was faithfu 
The prison fare which he py 
scribed for others he cheerfully accepted 
for himself. He worked as hard as 
subject. Even 


seems petty 


meanest 
though 


his frugalit 
it and mean, was 
useful change from the prodigality of 
father, and produced good etfeets it 
future 


the 
As an administrator he was vig 
lant, prompt, and sagacious. Many pra 
tical reforms were made by him in the 
machinery of government, and the civi 
servants were bullied and. starved 
wonderfully efficient instruments. 


into 
The 
large army which he organized and train 
ed, though little used by him, fought suc 

cessfully the battles of his son, while the 
vast treasures that he amassed paid their 
cost. 

The King had one passion, and one fa 
vorite amusement. His passion was fo 
tall soldiers, the famous Grenadiers of the 
Guard, and to obtain choice specimens al! 
Kurope was ransacked, and fabulous prices 
were paid. His chief recreation was the 
Tobacco Parliament, a nightly meeting of 
chosen companions, where smoking and 
beer-drinking were conducted on a basis 
of perfect democratic equality, state af 
fairs were discussed with an utter absence 
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strait, and coarse jokes merous and more paradoxes than 


ed across the table Frederic. No ore: ever gave fil 


derie William espoused his cousin | youth so little promise of greatness And 


a Dorothea, daughter of George I. | few men, wii ther warriors or statesmen 
land. Elector of Hanover. He left | or princes, have found a biographer lik 


st 


FREDERIC THE GREAT. 


several children, Wilhelmine, afterward Carlyle—a biographer who united so many 
Mareravine of Bairenth, and Frederic, his qualifications for lis task and who, ti spite 
successor on the throne, being the oldest. of an extravagant sty le, and om 
und the best known. verseness of judgment, succeeded in 
The character and career of Frederic ducing one of the most vii id and ace 
the (rreat have been so craphically de 


portraitures in modern literature 
scribed in Carlyle’s elaborate and popular From that gorgeous narrative 


biography that the reader's general famil- dent in Frederie’s life, no 


larity with the one and the other may rea- his character, omutt d. 
No historic person his childhood: the frivolities of his \ 


sonably be assumed. 
age offers in his composition more nu-— his skill on the flute; 


his bad verses 


: 
SSS 
1) 
eltv ol 
ils. oft 
His 
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FREDERIC WILLIAM II 


and 


quarrets 


reconciliations with Vol 
friendship; 
his hypocrisy, eynicism, and perfidy 
ind istry 


his breaches of private 
his 
his diatribe against Machiavel 

li, with its unetuous platitudes worthy of 
Tartutfe; his diplomatic poliey, at which, 


even Machiavelli would have shuddered ; 


his military genius: his fortitude under 
defeats: his parsimoniousness; his execu 
tive talent: lis unfeeling wit; his strong 


vasaruler; his despotie meth 
his skepticism and philosophical lib 
erality —such were some of the vicissitudes 
career and the contrasts in the char 
vifted and singular man, 


lectually, 


Intel and in spite of some pe 


euliar defects, Frederic must undoubtedly 
of the 


ever lived 


0 Called one ereatest rulers who 


have But in nearly every oth 
er respect he 


a bad man, and his ex 


ample He had the same con 


tempt for his race which his own biogra 
pher has frankly expressed. His feelings 
were seldom touched either by the suffer 


ing He 


sor the rejoieings of his people. 
voverned with a show of equily, not be 
eause it Was j ist. but beeause it was poli 
tie Even his toleration in matters of re 


on and Optom proceeded from con 


and 


indifference rather than from 
any enlightened sympathy with freedom 
of thought, of 


belief, or expression He 
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FREDERIC WILLIAM 


enlarged the dominions of Prussia, but 
moral disgrace of such a triumph is 


vet effaced His marvellous vieto 
gave renown to the Prussian arms 
prestige to the Prussian crown, but 
cost was felt for generations afterw 


The one redeeming virtue in his characte 
was his atfeetion for his sister Wilhelm 
and this seems to have been thoroug! 
unselfish and sincere, 

A few dates in Frederie’s life will civ: 
as it were, a bird's-eye view of his cares 
He was born in 1712, the year befor 
grandfather's death, and became king 
1740. Before a twelvemonth had elaps 
he began his first war with Austria by t] 
unprovoked and unjustifiable seizur 
Silesia—a war which he himself h 
Memoirs declared to be purely one of am 
Nearly all Europe beeame in 
volved in the struggle, which, with a short 
interval of peace obtained by Prussia, con 
tinued until the vear 1745. In 1756 began 
the Seven Years’ War, in which Frederic 
with only England as an ally, defende: 
himself and saved Silesia against all Eu 
rope. 


bition. 


Rossbach, Leuthen, Prague, Torgau 
Liegnitz, are some of the victories whic] 


filled the world with amazement. Kolin 
Hochkirehen, Kunersdorf, were disasters 
from which Frederic recovered with ex 


traordinary rapidity. The war was ended 


de ~ 
4 
> 
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cone] 


Hubertsbure uded 
Austria, the 
withdrawn earl 
1763 
occurred the 

In 1778 the 


Bavaria onee 


of 


Prussia and 


Peace 


other 


test, in February, 
fas 
q iestl 


} 
arraved 


miore 


Nustria agaist each other im 


but the difficulty was adjusted 


suit any serious fighting Krederic’s 


act was the formation of the 


miblie 
ed 


princes, Prussia 


Kiirstenbund—a league of Ger 


at the head. against 


QUEEN LOUIS} 


ie pretensions and aggressions of Aus 
ria. The next year, 1786, on the i7th of 
\ucust, the great King died. 

Watchful and comprehensive as was 
Kyederie’s care for the interests of his peo 
‘le, he neglected one important duty of 
he furnished the state 
His marriage 


provident ruler 
no heir in his own line 
ith a princess of Brunswick was forced 
ipon him by his father against his own 
nelinations. He treated his unfortunate 
consort with respect, indeed, but it was 
respectful neglect. No children 
orn, and the throne passed on Frederic’s 
death to his nephew, Frederic William, 
son of his brother August William. 

The exploits of Frederic William RE 
rather than of 
His reign (1786 


seandal of the house of 


were 


vere those of the harem 


the cabinet or the field. 
97) is the leading 
Hohenzollern. Fat Teutonic Pompadours 
ruled the state as well as the palace, and 


LOLLERNS 


is i i 


Ma st 


His 


ural 


had good nat 


Hoh 


tinguished for candor 


historians of tl 


not a 


ie house of 


The only bright spot in this desert of 
thie 
n Prinee and his excellent 
consort, of Mecklenburg But 
Frederic William LIL. 1797 though 


debauchery and domesti 


life of the Crow 


Was private 
Lo lise 
weak prince: at al the 


if Littl 


a good man, 


ANS 


chance for 


Napoleonic era oO 
imbecility, however amiable and virt 
at I tow 


drive 


Favorably inclined "s ard the 


French, the 
the prayers of his wife, 
the 


was finally 


King 
his 
oft 


the 


vues ot 


ministers, and vain babbling 


young officers into a declaration 
against Napoleon, and in Oetober, 
battle of Jena The 
The 


was fought the 
was a cruel surprise miilit 
With much 


etfect 


ization, created 


with so much 


used 


vorthl SS 


Frederic, proved ulteriy 
the tactics of Napoleon, and the state lay 


at the merey of the conqueror. Then fol 


lowed the flight to the Russian frontier, 


703 
the example of the King being owed 
by the courtiers, and from thence desceend : 
ing to Ul lower orders, Berli Vas thie 
seene during eb Vears OF 
ed md diseraceful orgies The ICA 
enterprises OF the vere 
4 
of Poland, or ludicrous failures 
] 
parts. but the Prussian 
f 
| 
he 
— 
re, and 
555 


the lone exile at Memel, the death of the 
at last, 
the European alliance, 


Louise, and in 


broken hearted 
Thiet 
und the The lon was 


In 


hundred davs’ campaign and the battle 


battle of Li Ipsie 


erushed, and Prussia was again free 
thie 
of Waterloo, Bliigher and his troops took 
IS15 to 
a serrous enemy 
of 


part, but no Prussian 


fas 


irmey looked in the face 
the state 


pacifie, but in political 


The external relations were 


almost ominously 


affairs at home there was no peace, for the 
people through resolute lenders. were in 


vain trving to hold the reereant King to 


one of the most solemn pledges ever civen 
by a prince throne 


In ISd5, the diplomatists at the 
Congressof Vienna were laboriously work 


On tie 
while 

ing over the problem of European recon 
struction, the news came that Napoleon 
had eseaped from Elba, and was again in 
arms. Once more Frederic William ap 
pealed to his people, and knowing that the 
despotism of his own government weighed 
not less heavily upon his subjeets than 
that of Napoleon, he promised, on the ex 

pulsion of the invaders and the return of 
peace, to introduce representative institu 
The 
On va 
rious pretexts, not one of w hich was sound 


tions and a constitutional régime. 


engagement was never fulfilled. 


or sineere, the King evaded the obligation 


ot 


‘his word, and on his death surrendered, 


as he had received, the sceptre of an abso- 
lute prince 
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} 


the 
William's reign the 


During later ars of 


for a 


ve 
agitation 
ter had been tacitly suspended, 1 
because it was seen to be hopeless al 
part from ss mpathy with the King's « 
trialsand oldage. But on the accessi 
his son. Frederic William it wa 

The fulfil 
Frederic W 


became an urgent and imperative 


vived with new energy, 


of the “roval word of 


mand It was thrust upon the King 


he went about to salute his subjects 


presented by deputations, and was fo 
lated in thousands of newspapers 
though 


out some show \ and captivating 


pamphlets The King, hot 


oifts 

a pedant in culture, a bigot in religion 
fanatic in polities; and the ery for retor 
so long as it was merely a ery, only fi 


But 


Was Ob 


fied him in his course of reaction 
was even more timid than he 
hate, and when the revolutionary \\ 
of 1848 broke over Germany it prom) 
swept aways the poor King's fantastic t 
ries of divine right and arbitrary po 
It is true that Ber 
was suppressed. The King, faithful to | 


yrineiples, refused the imperial crown 
| 


the insurrection in 


enuse it was offered by the people lhiste 
of the princes of Germany. Such conces 


sions as he made were meagre im 
But a co 


Prussia, al 


and ungracious in manner, 
stitution was obtained by 
though sinee often moditied, and at o1 
time openly violated, it| remains still t 
fundamental law of the state 

rederic William married Elizabeth o 
Bavaria, who adopted Protestantism, but 
made it as ritualistic as possible ; had pre 
posterous notions of her husband's pre 
rogative and her own position ; and being 
a friend of all the moralities, inspired thi 
police to vex the public by a great variety 
The 
worthy pair had no children, and the 
tongue of scandal did not neglect the cir 
In 1858 Frederic William had 
a stroke of paralysis, followed by soften 
ing of the brain, and his brother William 
was appointed regent. Three years 
he sueceeded to the throne as William [. 

He was made Of sterner stuff than his 
brother. 


of artful and arbitrary regulations. 


eumstance., 


Less cifted by nature, less high 
ly edueated, less poetical in his feelings 
he was braver, franker, manlier; was lit 
tle disposed to bandy words with a mob, 
had a genuine contempt for lawyers, jour 
nalists, professors, and all that trouble 
some breed who had made his brother's 


= 
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miserable; and openly avowed his 
of parliaments and constitutions 


he came to power he was the best 


min Prussia, and he made no ef 
ne the first few vears to create a 
eeling Bismarck, the mianister: 
ition of the charter; the arbitrary 
he Danish and Austrian wars 
vere not titles to popularity but 


is such a title, a singularly pow 
one, and that was—suecess This 
king sought and found He found 
Sadowa,. and again at Sedan; and 


fis minister asked pardon and in 


itv for past offenses, thr y were read 
ranted Everything was forgotten 
Kine Wialliam’s principles are 
is everywhere understood; that 
the restraints of 
iv. better how than twenty 
But he 


tan outward acquiescence to 


ed 
charter 
heart 


» is hardly pretended 


ab peas 


\\ order of things. and more could 


expected of an octogenarian train d 


camp. 
Emperor-King was born in 1797, 
vear of his father’s accession, and is 


With oe 


refore eighty-six years old. 


ial seasons of feebleness, he is, on 
whole, singularly strong and active, 
| still mounts his horse at parade. 
Several attempts have been made on his 


©) 


Nobiling 


The Empress 


only one which, that of 
IS78. was at all serious 
She is 


but 


s of the house of Saxe-Weimar. 
beautiful, nor wholly amiable, 
is some executive talent, and is fond of 
urying eake and household medicines to 

t patients in the hospitals. 
The Emperor has two children, the 
Crown Prince, who, in the 
will soon become Frederic William 


order of na 
re, 

and a daughter, married to the Grand 
of Baden. His Majesty can, be 


rest in the 


Duke 


reasonable assurances 


ides, 


ELECTORAI 


that the suceession 
erations to core 


Prince 
\W 


the Crown 


lam, and to 

ISS2 The Crown 
sons, and the co 
brothers of King 


stocked vith children thre 
lern dvnasty is not like » be soon ex 
ting 

It vill be seen trom the wenenalos 
tree of the Hohenzollerns that 1 reet 
line of Ssuecession from father to lias 
been more than once th 

ivs by natural causes It will be seen 
that not the first Frederic, but Alber 
Achilles. lis third son. is the true com 
mon aneestor, and that the Brandenbua 
and Nuremberg branches, proeeedin 
alike from vere reunited 
Great there is an uninterrupted deseent 
from father to sor With Frederic Will 
iam IL... and again with the present King 


the line diverges to vounger brothers 
And now is said above it Seems to be 
once more restored to the order of promo 
reniture 

Finally, the Suabian branch, whieh in 


the thirteenth centt broke off from that 
of Nuremberg 


vided into the t 


and was later again subdi 
Hohenzollern 


Hecehin 


hi its 


] { 
VO Of 
Hohenzollern 


ted 


Sigmaringen and 


een, Was In reunt together wit 


possessions, under the house of Branden 


bure This branch has furnished a king 
for Roumania, and a candidate for the 
throne of Spain All of its members, ex 
cept his Roumanian Majesty, are now sub 


jects of the King of Prussia, and some of 
them are high officers in his army On 
the other hand, the Franeonian territories 
Nuremberg, Baireuth, Anspach 
fallen, after vicissitudes, into 


session of Bav aria 


have 


mans the 


ASTLI 
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is sare ror turee gen se: : 
The heiapparent of 
son Was born in 
Prince has also other 
ral lines, through the ae 
\\ re SO ell 
BREEF 
THE OLD AT TANGERMUNDE 
q 
- 


First 
approaching Washington Terri 
, tory or British Columbia find their nat 
ral entrance to the great range of land 
locked waters penetrating this northwest 


uch the inlet separating Cape 


Klattery and Vancouver Island 


eclear the mariner sees ata creat 
distance the beacons that euide lim, for 
mountains clothed in snow rise almost 
frome the beach into a grandeur well term 
ed Besides those fronting the 


outhern shore, and the lesser heights of 
\ mcouver, the far vreater peaks of the 
‘ascade range stud the horizon with vivid 
te, where not Many decades 
ago might have been seen the flaming 
torches ot ICLIVe Approach 
Ing more closely, one notes that on the 
northern shore of the inlet a heavy forest 


ereat undulations of the el 


eovers all the 


evated interior, like grass in an uneven 


meadow, sinking down eradually to an 
ibrupt bat not greatly broken shore 

Qn the southern side of the inlet the 
ereat mass of the Olvmpie Mountains 
breaks down into the bold terminus of 
vith its breakwaters Flat 
Island The 


scenery here, as one sails past, is perceived 


Cape Flattery, 


tery Roeks Tatoocle 


to be of tive 


vildest deseription. Ima 
rine a hall of crave] Or all Ocean beach.’ 
vrites Mr. J. G. Swan,* who knows it well 
In every aspect, converted into a solid 


rock of adamantine hardness, and vou 


have the appearance of the rocky elitf at 
Cape Klattery In some places the roek 
shelves down to the water, presenting in 
regular layers the sand and pebbles of a 
beacli, sO hatural appearance that Onl 
stepping on it one expects to feel his feet 
the crumbling 


Slip on and wonders 


how such fraci 


crumbling materials ean 
stand the violence of a winter's storm: but 
once examined the rock is found cemented 


together as lard as flint If any one wish 


idea of chaos, | KHOW ho 


es to veta 


better place than Cape Klattery, viewed on 


aecalm still day while winding through its 


caverns and arehes in boat or canoe, lin 
la gentieman not oniv for 

os it Port Towns mit for the mos 

\ rawn { his long experience 

issista \ vhich all that part 

to the almos ed re 

t P Sound must ha 
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Paper. 


detached bioeks of a 
stand like solid and eternal bod 
from the adjacent cliff by SOTHE CO) 


Pome are suspended 


of nature. 
angles, and sustaimed hy the pre 
unseen rocks, forming sharp por 
es, and appearing as if they wer 
ing and rolling 

\ little south of the point of 
stands a huge obelisk like pills 
leaning to the northwest, and { 
hundred feet hich 
by the Indians Tsar-tsar-dark, and 


Many Ve 
an Indian climbed to its summit in 


This pillar is 
legend connected w 


of young gulls and cormorants, bot 
Which abound. He managed the 
easily enough, but when he grazed 
from the dizzy height upon the bo 
Waves below, his courage failed hin 
he dared not attempt descending 
could be seen and heard distinetly al 
friends resorted to very expedient 
could devise for his safety, but wit 
success. They tied strings to their am 
but could not make them ascend to 
creat height. They caught @ulls, and ty 
to make them carry kelp lines, but all 
of no avail, Six days were wasted i 
Vain attempt, and on the seventh le 
himself down and died. His spirit 
the Indians, still lives, and gives | 
warning when a storm is coming wl 
Will make it unsafe for them to eo out 
sea, 

In the caverns of the cliffs, extern: 
unbroken to Neeah Bay, hundreds of si 
find rest, but not in quiet, for the Ind 
watching the opportunity of a ealm, bo 
lv ventures in as far as his canoe can 
managed; then, with a toreh in one hat 
and a knife in the other, he dashes int 
the water, and kills his eanoe full befor 


they can escape even in the nimbleness of 


their own element. The craggy sides 
the almost vertieal walls afford resting 
The vio 


let-crested cormorant builds its nest whe 


places to myriads of sea-fowl, 


ever it can find a cranny, or ean burro 
Harlequin 
ducks of the gavest plumage, gulls, murres 


into a pocket of loose soil. 


cuillemots, petrels, and sandpipers also 


abound, and during the breeding seaso) 
the air is filled with shrill eries, 

Bright flowers, colored lichens, and fea 
thery grasses are seen on the seamy face 


i 
int wand valuable details 
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of the crags, and everywhere above the for the marine naturalist. Down 


‘tion of the waves the brink of the cliffs, at various ; 


a 


water-falls, fed by distant snows 


into the ocean, and the entrances 1 


tain small coves lie under arches 


In the weedy recesses between these surf- | out by the water. 


eatching bowlders are to be found ex Such is the northern or inner s 


traordinary star-fishes, anemones, erus- | Cape Flattery. To the southward, a 


tacea, and hydroids, with hosts of shells, | cliffs, margined beneath by a rocky 


left in natural aquaria as each tide goes | or by reefs splintered into fantastic 


out a rich and almost untouched field } receive the onslaught of an Ocean) 


never cease 

thunder at 
gates. The « 
harbor or « 


anchorage 1} 


moderate we 


is at the 


of the Kwill 
River. 

The Kwill 
and Kweénia 


rivers, empty 
here—swift, 


} 


streams, W 


the salmon 
plentiful and 
easy to eateh at 
the rapids—ha 
always sustain 


an Indian popu 
lation. Off the 
mouth — of 
Kwilleute lie si 
eral small, pre: 


itous islets, 1 


largest of 
Alékistet, Was 
used in the ol 


days as stro 


hold, being 


cessible only o} 


one side, and ther 

wa ing. The path t 


. 
{vancouver Cascade giant stature ney 
while nettles 


MAP OF VANCOUVER AND THE WESTERN PORTION OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. stand ready t 
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ting the unwary at every step. Arrived 
the summit, a space some ten acres in 
eadth is found, only 
that by planting a 


partly timbered, 
few potatoes a 
il company of people could withstand 
Hither the 
villeutes retired when attacked by ene 
to be 


against 


year’s siege very well. 


hot 


eS conquered, defending 


mselyes assault rolling 
rt, heavy logs down the steep path, a 
iwazine of kept 


eady, 


bv 


these missiles being 
lo this coast European explorers were 
Ww incoming. It isonly three hundred 
d seventy vears since Balboa first gazed 
t the Paeifie, 


“Silent, upon a pe ak in Darien.” 


was not until 1520 Magellan found his 
iv through the channels that are a mon- 
nent to his name; only 1528 that ships 
ere built on the western shore of Mexico, 
id in 1542 that Cabrillo was sent thence 
explore the Californian coast. Perhaps 
Sir Francis Drake hada glimpse of Mount 
ympus, but it is doubtful, and the first 


reign eyes that we can be at all sure of 


TORIA HARBOR 


to be guided by its snows to the discovery 
of this coast were those of Juan de Fuea, 
of that 


supposed to connect 


who sailed in search 
‘Strait of Aman” 
the Atlantie and Pacitic somewhere in the 
north His account is meagre and con 
fused, but it fact that 
and learned the coast pretty thoroughly 
This 1592, 


he fe re 


mvtihical 


seems a hie Came 
decades 
lit 
world 


was in passed 
further lig 
the uni 


known and visionary did it seem, that it 


any was) thrown 


this corner of So 


upon 
Was seized upon by the romancers of Eu 
rope as the locality for the extraordinary 
adventures of the heroes of their pens, 
facts of 
geography or natural history was unde 


whenever restraint from known 
Bacon,” we 
placed his Atlantis : 

agreeably to the very precise deseription 


sirable. are assured, there 


and Brobdingnag, 
of its locality furnished by its discoverer, 
the accomplished and veracious Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver, niust have been situated 


near the Strait of Fuca.” Three-quarters 


of a century passed, indeed, before any 


European flag was again seen by the na 


tives of this coast. Then Perez discovered 


Vf vA y ii 
7 il 
ae 


there 


bread 
pt 


land 


them 


John 


did 
le ite 
SIZE 
Bode 


mous expedition 


in Mareh, 


Tie men 


Destruction 
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Charlotte’s pre rhaps 
on Vaneouve sighted Mount 
called Sierra de Santa 

pul the Hamme tas 

th a rich carga 
\fter | n. in 1775, Eleceta and 

i nt northward i two ships 


ch finally became separated in a storm 
Heeeta retur eto Monterey, after enter 
ne the mouth of the Columbia River—an 
honor hich has been forgotten im the 
ibsequent achievement of Gray— while 
ished on to Alaska, where he 


the part explored by the Russians 


from Siberia, and saw Edgecomb 


! cold, a and lon 


frozen 


as these daring voyagers were re 


turning home to be honored by their king, 


Was starting from England the fa 


of Captain Cook. By 
it reached this part of the world, 
1778, Spain and Great Britain 
in war, and no Spanish flag 
north of Acapulco Cook, un 
HLeceta, and 


be deca, or 


Knelish 


4 
| 


thew work, rave 


to all the Coast points, making a 
thorough survey Although, like 
COSSO} hie Vas sharpls on the 
ut forthe strait John of Fuea had 


Vetontly bya hair's 


hy is it were. for he not Saw 
Ila rv, but himself gave it that 
token of an improvement in 

Nine passed vyhen another 


conmmanding the 


found the open 


oa broad arm of the sea, which he 
concluded to be the one so much 
had been expended upon 
it. however, but kept down 
the coast Just south of the Kwil 
River there is an island of some 
we nty three vears before 


but, alas! it never eame baek: all 

vere murdered, and the boat de 
d.  Bodeewa called it Isla de Dolores, 
ied homew Probably 
‘ did not know this, for he toc 
b boats ©) vy ashore there, and saw 
assacred He named the piace 


Island, and the stil 


Stands upon our charts 


Phe 


very 1788) 


Meares 


next vear 


coming from China on 
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va had sent out this long boat to the 


Lieutenant 


fur-bringing trip, sailed past Cay 
tery, and passed into the broad in] 
been before 


Berkeley had 


the mast-head,” he records in his V% 
is observed to streteh to the 

north, anda clear and unbounded | 

us seen im this direction as faa 

eve could We freq ventiy 

ed, but could procure no ground 


est curiosity mmpelled us to enter tl 


reach, 
hundred fathoms of line 


which we shall eall by the nani 
original discoverer, John de Fuea 
almost at the centennial of his vo 
the name and work of the old Gre 
were rescued from oblivion, 

But Meares ventured only withi 
gates of the strait, and then sailed a 
A vear later there came from Bosto 
the business of the Pacitie Fur Comp 
two ships, the Columbia, Captain 
Kendrick, and the Washington, ¢ 
Robert 
coust a few weeks, exploring the regis 
the Queen Charlotte's Islands, after \ 
Gray sailed for China in the Colimiudh 


Gray. They remained on 


the same ship which three years late 
its name to endless memory in the ¢ 
riverof Oregon. In i790 Spain sent 
tenant Quimper, in the Aliza, to ex) 
the strait, and he left the Spanish ns 
dotting the map there, with many nu 
superseded two vears later by the E 
designations of Vaneouver. 

Thus the waters of Juan de Fuea 


came well known, and as the trad 
tween our northwest coast and China 
idly grew, advancing explorations 
taught geographers that the strait led 
evreat inland sea, to the branches of 
little, the names Admiralty | 
Hood's Canal, Puget Sound, Arehip 
de Haro, Bellingham Bay, Gulf of Geors 
attached. 

Mediterranean of America.” a 


little by 


and others, were 
This 
has been SUN led, aecess to anh ¢ 
mous area of well-wooded shores and 
tile islands, POSSESSE sal charming elim 
and has become the seat of an ineipi 
commercial act 
high | 
present paper deals with the northern | 


civilization and 


Whose destinies are surely 


of this interesting region, with 
fifty 


circle revolved, savy. miles dist 


from Vietoria on British Columbia, whi 


Is Its metropolis, 


It was in the evening I 


by steamer direct from San Francisco, a! 


everything was dull and dark. But w1 


arrived ther 


\ 
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iis before my eves when looked out moss, tlowers, at foliage, 
window southward next morning ieW at each Successive turn 
marvellous picture in whites and | icester Harbor, Massachusetts, but 
The sky was filled with torn aller ‘al and thie Norman's 
ess, Sun-lit masses of woolly vapor : les pied by a squar 
sea, Where a space of it appeared, ed lig hot Whose roof is a vivid dot 


‘avish, luminous white like a gulls f re the tu This har 


ts horizon line swept with a brush- bor is deep enough for a the very 


very pale indigo. But the sea lay largest slips to enter si The govern 


miv right hand, and in front of me ments vessels War anchor three mules 


thigh rank of black firs, their point below, at i | Wik | Where thet Is a 


d tops and ragged limbs sharp against a dock-yard and ordnanee station, but no 
yroad bank of dazzling white mist rolled) garrison When the Canadian Pacitie 
ip from the water Presently the clouds) Railway brings hither a large commerce 
esting upon this bank lifted up, and were with China and the East Indies, it is there 
voken adrift. so that with the suddenness that the luge steamers 
au Stage scene stood forth the maenifi port 
ent front of the Olympic Mountains, all Vietoria seems to me a very pleasant 
leir precipices, slopes, and forest edge in- sort of place, though not so thoroughly 
nsely blue, all their stunmitsand plateaus EF vlish as one might expect it to be You 
id ledges that would hold the snow as \ certain infallible signs that vou 
oldly white as marble are away from home, but life goes on there 
But there were beauties nearer at hand 1 ‘ho as it does 
ot so easily obseured. The little shaped 
arbor is not only land loeked but roek- selves land enough 
ind, Its erooked entrance Winding be abundance of 
tween low promontories of solid granite) gas lamps and the telephone lines extend 


ted 


clothed in bright tints of polished POCK, so far that wheat tields are illuminate 


t 
SOME INDIAN GRAVES NEAR YALE, BRITISH COLUMBIA ee 
ie 


ind the eleetrie messages tly from house 
keeper to over wide COW pias 
tures and truck Phe louses, too 
itt vell built, and have an air of lon 


residence about tien: they are not mere 

Thev are homes Some of those 
nthe suburbs, surrounded by erain fields, 
rehards, and bY noble Groves Of oaks, are 
isattractive as you will tind in all Amer 
ca, and vb Speak not oniv culture. but 
vealth, and an intention to stay here and 
& PrOVINGCLAL APisloe ra 


Comimercially it is to derive great ben 


fit ¢ 


efit from the completion of the Canadian 
Pacitie Railway, and fromthedevelopment 
of the mineral resources of the coast north 
f it The railway has pushed its line a 
wood distance from the coast to meet the 
line from Lake Superior. — [It follows up 
the Fraser River from New Westminster, 
on the mainland, or, more exactly, from 
the lumber port of Burrard Inlet. 

British Columbia, it must be remem- 
bered, is a very large province. It ex 
tends eastward along the northern bound 
ivy of the United States to the summit of 
the Rocky Mountains, northward to Alas 
ka, and westward to the ocean, including 
Vancouver and a multitude of lesser 
islands. The interior is settled only very 
sparsely, and is seareely adapted for a 
large population, since its surface is bro 
keh DV mMoOUntaMSs On the west, while east 
of the Caseade Range, which divides the 
territory north and south, lie dry sage 
brush plains capable of little use except 
for cattle-raising, because of the difficulty 
in vetting water, and also the likelihood of 
summer frosts. The upper part of the 
province is too far north to make agricul 
tural pursuits profitable, though the Hud 
son Bay people raise precarious crops at 
their distant posts; and the off-shore isl 
ands are very rough, atfording little 
chance for farming, except, perhaps, on 
Queen Charlotte's, Where varlous sea-In 
dustries will in time, no doubt, support a 
large settlement The really available 
part of the province, therefore, seems to 
be confined to the valley of the Fraser, 
which, after 1840, became the great chan 
nel 


commerce, since eanoes could be 
paddled four or five hundred miles up its 
course, with few portages Upon the dis 
covery of gold on the western slope of the 
Roekies in ISdSS8 there was a great rush 
thither of men who went into mining all 
along the upper Fraser and its tributaries. 
The placers were worked out, or nearly so, 
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very speedily, and the region beca 
deserted. vet about S20 000 
dust Is said to have been exported 


ten years 


the Tirst 

The permanent effect of the gol 
was the settlement of aconsiderab 
ing population along the bottoms o 
Fraser and its tributaries, and the 
ing of a large region to imimigratio 
eood wagon roads and by lines of sti 
boats Which aseend the Fraser nea 
hundred miles twice a week, and ar 
ing up and down the coast and inte 
the smaller rivers as frequently as 
ness demands, The western end of 
Canadian Pacifie Railway is compl 
from the Cascade Mountains to the oc 
and there are young settlements all ali 
its line, 

Mining for gold and silver has con 
take a less prominent place in British ( 
luimbia than at first, and one hears 1 
far more of the fine farms and. catt 
ranches, of the oreat lumber mills 
coal fields, of the fishing and ship-bu 
ing, than of quartz and placers. 

The interior of the island of Vaneou 
is little understood, but it is very mou 
ainous, some of the peaks rising far abo 
timber line. Vast quantities of availab 
timber exist, though not of such oer 
size as that which grows on the mainlat 
and also much agricultural land; but 
present there are no settlements or roads 
any considerable distance from the sho 

After the settlement between Great Bi 
ain and the United States, fixing upon t 
forty-ninth parallel as the boundary lit 
but conceding Vaneouver to the Britis 
the Hudson Bay Company retreated fr 
Oregon and Puget Sound. On the islar 
of San Juan, however, it continued to ha 
a farm and pasture a herd of sheep, out o 
which nearly came a war. In 1854 thus 
property was assessed on the tax list of 
Whatcom County, Washington Terr 
tory, but the Hudson Bay Company's 
agent refused to pay. The sheriff, ther: 
fore, advertised the sheep for sale, and 
went to seize them, whereupon he was 
resisted, and his deputy only escaped ar 
rest by facing the company’s posse witli 
aw six-shooter, Nevertheless the sheep 
were seized, though Governor Sir James 
Douglas himself came over from Victoria 
to enforce his pretended “rights.” Peac 
reigned until 1859, the frontier being busy 
in repressing an Indian uprising, when a 
contlict about an old boar again brought 
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» the question of authority on San Juan 
“called 
pon the commandant of the military 


vst at Bellingham Bay for protection 


fhe otfender, being an ** American, 


Thos officer sent word to General Harney 
Fort Vaneouver, near Portland, who 


th incredible dispatch shipped troops 


to the island, threw up breast works, and 
velled or arrested all the Hudson Bay 
ople who resisted. This prompt action 
raised a great breeze between the govern 
ents represented, and General Wintield 
Scott was sent out by President Buchanan 
IS60 to negotiate. The only result was 
joint occupancy of San Juan Island by 
ereement between British Columbia and 
United States, which arrangement con 
iued, breeding endless petty dissension, 
ntil S74, when the matter was submitted 
to the arbitration of the German Emperor, 
hose deeision gave the whole of the isl 
d to the United States. 
Down from the Cascade Mountains tlow 
iny small streams, while several large 
ies make their way through from sources 
ehind. The largest of these is the Fraser, 
i British Columbia, below which, in regu 
ir order, come the Nooksack, the What 
com (draining Whatcom Lake, a fine body 


SAN JUAN, 


of fresh 
large city), 


water, capable of supplying a 
the the Skagit 


(pronounced with the g soft), the Stiligua 


Swinomiush, 


mish, the Snohomish, and other streams of 
lesser note, in each of which oceurs a rapid 
fall giving good water-power If you as 
cend these rivers, or climb the hills that di 
vide and overlook their courses, you tind 


only a continuous forest of hemlock, 


spruce, cedar, and fir—a forest solid) and 
almost impenetrable even on foot, through 
which all trails must be chopped, where no 
clades or prairie lands whatever are to bi 
found, and the best one can hope is to hit 
upon little nooks in the river-bottoms or 
along the sound shore where the growth Is 
sinall and more easily cleared off than else 
where. It is probable that nowhere in the 
world, unless it be in parts of Siberia, ex 
ists such a forest as this, uniting the two 
qualities of trees of the greatest size and 
the densest crowding 

The light 
let in by their explorations upon the foot 


which the cold prospectors 
hills of the Caseade Range, and the estab 
lishment of saw-mills at the mouth of the 
Skagit, at Utsalady, Tulalip, and Mukiltéo 
have induced a slight settlement all along 


this coast, so that now you may find farms 


£ 
af 
ARLC 
— 


it various points near the shore, and 
alone the banks of the larger rivers, par 
ticularly the Skagit and Stiliguamish. for 
many miles back: vet they are widely 
scattered, and the population Is very secant 
compared to the square miles of territory 
over which it is dispersed. The crops 
‘arsed are Wheat, oats, rve and pease al 
most WHOLLY ; but of these the vield to the 
acre is very large. No immigration of con 
sequence has gone there for several years, 
nor is it likely to, until the Northern Pa 
cilic or some other line has made it easily 
accessible by rail. and placed inducements 
before immigrants At present commu 
nication is had with Seattle. the metropo 
lis of the Puget Sound region Dv a weel 
ly steamer touching at the points [ have 
mentioned, and at several islands An 
other little steamer MmaKeS WeeKIN trip 
from Port Townsend to the archipela 
vo and Whateom by a si vhtly ditferent 
course, and there is a ferry between Port 
Towns nd and W hidby Island Be vond 
this thre people travel almost wholly by 
eanoes and sail-b SINCE OVE roads 
and trails are few and very rough 

The channels o this areline ago and 
the approaches to the mainland are vers 
Intricate, and in bad weather even danger 
ous, there beine little eood ground for 
and m hidden roeks The 


reat d fheultyv to be dreaded Is the tre 


mendous foree of the tides which sweep 
down Rosario Strait produce.” in the 
words of the coast pilot, ‘a roar like the 


sound of a gale of wind through a forest 
The light winds of summer are often in 
effective in) keeping a vessel under the 
euidance of her rudder in the midst of 
these swirling currents: and as fogs are 
then most liable to occur, the havigation 
in Bellingham Bay is hazardous and often 
delaved. Onee behind Elisa Island. how 
ever, a fine capacious harbor is found, with 
Shores Having many advantages: but the 
danger of sail navigation in reaching 
there, the expense of towage as the other 
alternative, and its distance from the sea. 
will prevent its ever taking front rank as 
a port among the many harbors so much 
easier and quicker of access to ocean-going 
ships 

South of Rosario Straits and the arehi 
lavo stretches north and south the long 
harrow strip of Wihidby Island, distin 

ushed by having no elevationsto amount 
to anything, by being to a large extent 
unwooded, and by bearing several groves 
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of hard-wood trees, chietly oaks 
since the earliest occupation, farm 
been carried on with ereat 
the island has several little hamlets 
as Coupeville and Crescent Bay 

Port Townsend is an old point of 
ment, the site Impressing its. fay 
features upon the minds of the ear] 
avers, Here the Strait of Fuea 
southward into Admiralty Inlet, 6 
the western shore of which opens 
Townsend Bay, a piece of sheltered 
affording lifts square miles of goo 
chorage, protected from every storn 
cept the southeasters. The shores 
bay are precipitous and solidly wo 
but at its entranee the high blatfs o 
northern side are separated fron 
water by a flat broad enough to ac 
On this flat and on the level blutf bs 
it Port Townsend built. sit 


modate the business part of a large t 


combining many advantages, and | 
the single disadvantage of lack of f; 
water, This, however, is easily 


by wells, and ean be brought. y 


vreat expense from the distanee of ] 
dozen miles when it shall be needed | 
people of Port Townsend were orice 
from New Kneeland, and a very com 
able, cleanly air pervades the place, w 
lacks that brash, temporary appearanc 
common in Californian villages ay 
offensive to an Eastern man. It is 
dent that the people here have ‘eon 
stay,” and take an interest in loea 
vancement beyond the mere desire to 
to some half-deluded immigrant on 
strength of wild puffing. This is app 
ent not only in What one sees from 
street, but in the refinement whieh betray 
itself in the dress and manners of the p. 
ple, exhibiting a degree of mental eultiy 


tion quite remarkable in a frontier 
lage 


The quiet of the streets and the lack « 
eountry wagons causes the Stranger t 
vonder how the many well-stocked sho 
and warehouses are able to live, until | 


reflects that they get their support large 


from the surrounding settlements. som: 


of which are fifty miles away, and fron 
the ships making this their harbor, A 
these customers (of whom the India 


form by no means a small or unprofitabl: 


part) come and go in boats, making 1 
stir, but carrying away ‘‘a heap of goods 
as | heard one merchant express it. 

This being the port of entry, all steam 
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d sailing vessels must pause here, so. Ganoes of pireture sque Indians trom K \\ 


he wharves are lively. Recently the  leute, Neeah Bay, Clyokwot, Nootka, and 
rtation of several hundred raw Chi- away beyond 
has become a daily nuisance to the Four miles up the bay, occupying one 
rs of the eustom-Jiouse; and theiren- of the pleasantest sites of any fort in the 
vaeceination has become one of the United States, is Fort Townsend, where 
prominent industries of the town, two companies of infantry are stationed 
e physicians find the healthfulness of From Port Townsend Bay westward to 
imate a serious bar to their financial the Paeifie Ocean it is seventy-five miles 
3s ina Straight line—though | would like to 
sa rule, ships come to these waters in| see anything without wings follow that 
st. not knowing what their outward line This coast region southward to the 
»is to consist of. At Port Townsend Columbia is known in local parlance as 
find orders awaiting them, or tele. ‘* Western Washington,” that) surround 


ithe owners and wait for direction, ing the great inland waters being 


FORT TOWNSEND FROM THE PORT 


vhen they depart for lumber, or grain, or Sound,” and the country bevond the Cas 
al. orlime. all of which are conveniently cade Mountains Kastern Washington.’ 
cessible from this point The tlags of a Though the southern half of the coast 

long list of maritime powers are unfurled | is well known and somewhat occupied, of 
ere in the course of a vear. As I write, this upper half of Western Washington 
i first-class bark is heading for Nagasaki we are almost totally ignorant, except in 
vith fir lumber, a ship of two thousand respect to the immediate shore, 

ons has just arrived with railway iron presents few points of approa hf 

ind Pullman. sleeping-cars from Phila-. ocean or from the strait, there being no 

delphia, and a schooner and a steamer safe anchorage of any consequence all the 

ire loading for Alaska. Back and forth way from Gray's Harbor around 


hrough this shipping go the bark-sailed eastern end of the strait—a distance 


thie 
| 
» 


IN AND ABOUT 


hundred and fifty miles. Fromevery point 
if view the land shows itself covered with 
dense forests of evergreen trees, out of the 
midst of which rises atumult of mountains 


lofty that their jagged and sharp-edged 


all 


peaks show broad masses of snow 


summer long, and from September to May 


are hidden under coverings of almost un 


broken white. Such are the Olympie 


PORT TOWNSEND, 


Mountains—the northern terminus of thi 
Coast Range, whose southern end, Tama 
pais, overlooks San Francisco Bay. 
Mounts Olympus and Constance are thi 
culminating peaks of the range, and ar 
both in the eastern part of the uplift, 
which, westward of the Elwha River 
sinks into a mass of high rugged hilis, 
covered to their very tops with the fire 


> 
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and terminates ino the broken 
nds of Cape Flatte ry We are told 
thin the circle of the loftiest peaks 
eat plateau, during three or four 
s of summer clear from snow and 
d with but 


e cold and desolate cliffs 


rich Crass above this 
a desert 
snow—-and below stretches the 
lless wilderness of forest It is the 
of the mountain @oat, the bie-horn 
and deer: of the bear, the cougar 
wistl, the 


Nobody woes there but the restless 


of choo-choo-hu savage 
wer, and he shakes his head ominous 
he comes back. 

ough this Alpine wilderness was un 
bitable, and the high, rocky, forest 
country continues all the way to the 

( unbia, the coast region has always 
) populous with Indians, and is so still, 
fhey belong to many separate bands or 
bes,” but can be united into two phil 
vieal families, which, nevertheless, are 
ved geographically. One of 

Nootkas, including the Indians of the 
south and west of Vancouver Island, those 


these is 


Cape Flattery (Makahs), those along a 
rt of the Gulf of Georgia and Johnston 
The Chehalis, Kwentaults, and 
kK willeutes, on the coast of Washington 
ferritory south of the the Clal 
uus and Chemakums, on the southern 
shore of the Strait of Fuca, and the Son 
gish Indians, around Victoria, belong to 
i Selish family. In general they all 
possess Characteristics very different from 
Haidas, or northern Indians, and go 
wider the general name of Flatheads, 
mo the habit many of them had for 
erly (and still continue somewhat) of 
ittening backward the foreheads of their 


Strait 


cape, 


children, or by compression of the whole 

ead shaping the top of the skull into a 
conical form far from beautiful to civilized 
notions. 

These Indians are of small stature, often 
vot attaining to five feet in height, but are 
ioticeable for the bigness of their heads. 

hich their bushy hair exaggerates. Their 

ioulders are broad, though bent, and their 
rms long and muscular, but their bodies 
eak, and their legs shrunken and crook 
|. These characteristics come naturally 
om their constant sitting and paddling 


eanoe rather than undergoing the ex 


rcise of walking and horsemanship, which 
ives to our mountain and plains Indians 
heir tall, well-developed physique. Their 
ices, too, are noticeably ditferent from 
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the countenances of the Indians of the 
interior, except that they strongly sug 
vest the Villave tribes of the Rio Grand 
and Gila valleys, to whieh the habit of 


wearing a turban-like searf or cineture 


head adds ereat force 


hit 


twisted about the 


and ce 


The complexion is rather lig 


cidedly coppery: the eves with slightly 
Mongolian slant, and small: the nose like 
ly to be well overhung by the brow. and 
broadened at the bridge, giving an expres 


sion of the lines under the 


are 


wood-nature 
strong] 


high cheek - bones 


the jaws are strong, often protruding, and 
the mouth large and depressed at the con 
hers. The younger ones are often ve ry 
handsome. 

suffered little reduction 


They have inh 


numbers, were long ago taught the meth 
trade, and them 
the of the 


coast by Whites ina Way rarely seen else 


ods of have adjusted 


selves to eradual settlement 
where, 

Though these Indians still occupy their 
ancient village sites along the coast they 
also make frequent visits to the towns 
and 
many of them have taken up their resi 


all 


farming regions of the whites, and 


denee in eivilized fashion in the set 
tlements. 

The Indian, then, is as common a sight 
everywhere in this region as the Paddy in 
New York or the negro in Savannah, and 
he the place, every 
where working hard for white employers 
and for himself, 


takes about same 


Labor is a scaree com 
modity in this region, where there is so 
much chance for a man of energy, and the 
Indian finds himself in demand as a la 
borer, in which capacity. if im no other, he 
is a social factor of no small lmiportance 
In all the the 


hand” who helps in every kind of work. 


farming districts le is 


At the saw-mills, in the ship-yards, in all 


sorts of rough manufacturing, he finds 
employment and gives satisfaction. In 
diaus constitute the crews of the river 


steamboats and coasting vessels, are lone 
shoremen on the wharves, and teamsters 
in town, While the women are extensively 
employed as domestic servants 

The dwellings of the Indians of this re 
vion* are not at all like the eonieal wig 
wams or lodges, made of cloth, bark, or 
skins, seen among all the Indians of the 
They 
flat-roofed, and supported Upon posts of 


mountains or plains. are square, 


great size firmly fixed in the ground, per 
petuating the type of “long house” aft 


one 
: 
if 
2 


er which the Six Nations of New York 
State ealled themselves Hlodendsannee 


The planks are spht by means of vew 


vedves from biv eedar lows mand is these 
do not grow to any great size on Cape 
Flatterv, the Makahs buy them from the 


Vancouver Indians, paving in seal or 


Whale o blankets, or dried tish Now 
they have nails, but in the old houses the 
parts were lashed or yp veed together 
The Songish have a village on the Op- 


posite side of the harbor from Victoria 


and al boy paddle us across there 


one afternoon The men were away, ex 
cept some aged fellows, but the women 
vere hore The houses varied in size 
some being only twenty feet or so square, 
le Others e} three or Tour times as 

There were no partitions Dut each 
famivV seemed to have its owh corner, a 
low beneh of planks around the side serv 
vasa cveneral place of deposit for every 
thing that could not be hung up and also 
is it bedstead for the whole famuly, The 


furs and ecedar-bark robes of old davs hay 


ne Given piace to Com 
forters, and woollen blankets—all very 
dirty and torn The tloor of the house 


was earth, patted hard, but by no means 
smooth. In the small houses the fire was 
built right in the centre, and the smoke 
found its wav out through a hole in the 
roof, whieh is covered by a loose stack 
of boards to shed the bulk of the rain. 
Krom a beam huneaehain with a hook at 
the end supporting a kettle or tin’ pail. 
In the larger houses three or four family 
fires smouldered in various corners; and 
these wenerally had their kettles suspend 
ed upon a beat iron rod stuck in the ground 
atoan angele The beams, poles, roof 
boards, chains, aml everything else over 
the fires were clothed in a smoke-velvet 
and were draped by long festoons of gvreas\ 
soot threatening to fall down upon our 
heads When meal-time comes—and 
this has no vreat re@ularity the whole 
family squat about this fire, and pick thei 
boiled tish out of a common plate, dipping 
it in seal oul 

The life of these people, in faet, is spent 
upon the water, By means of it: they 
move from place to place, any land travel 
beige very rare, and from it they get all 
their subsistence Their canoes, then, are 
to them what the horse is to the Sioux, or 
the reindeer to the Lapps In satisfving 
this supreme want has been invented one 


of the best boats known to savage history 
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It isa canoe dug out of a single lox 


of a type quite unique, characteriz: 
the long protruding bow and. thi 
straight stern, so that torvour eves it s 
all the time as though the eraft wer 
ing wrong end foremost The larg 
these canoes are more than SIXUV Tee 
length, and are well represented b 
vreat one from Vancouver Island 
Was shown at the Centennial Exhibit 
and is now in the National Muse 
Washington. Krom this size the 
crease to those used by one man, or 
boy's plaything 

In primitive days fleets of large ca 
went far out into the sea im pursu 
Whales, attacking the monster with 
Done spears and subduing him in hi 
tive element. Then he was towed in 
ereat honors. Among the Makalhis at ( 
Klattery the first whale of the season 
ereeted with ceremonial honors \ 
tion of the blubber taken off just be 
the whale’s head, and shaped like a 
saddle, was placed across a Stout por 
vated upon two posts set in the Loxlor 
Man disting@uished for prowe SS lhl 
pursuit This saddle was called whit 
It was stuck full of feathers, and van 
devices were marked in the black skit 
means of white geese down. Undern 
Was placed a large wooden trough to cat 
the oil which dropped slowly from 
blubber through the smoke and heat « 
the lodge fire This was considered 
choice oil for eating, and was reserved { 
the chief and head men and their frien: 


\fter the whutsk had hung up a certa 
length of time—till it was ripe—a gra 
feast was given, and the blubber was bo 
ed and devoured. 

The whaling has been abandoned of lat: 
vears, however—not because of the disay 
pearance of the great cetaceans, for yo 
may see them spouting in the offing a 
most any day, but because another indus 


try oceupies the native hunters, and give: 


better profits. This is the fursealing, whic 
is of great importance to both white me 
and Indians on both sides of the Strait 
Kuea 

W hether the fur seal of this coast is t] 
same species as that of the Pribvlov | 
ands (Callorhinus ursinus), naturalist 
are disagreed It is generally believe 
that they are the same. In their aniiu 
migration northward these seals approac 
the coast between Point Grenville, Was! 
ington Territory, and Vancouver in va 


% 


: 71S 


VANCOUVER INDIAN FAMII 


yvoung are born off the 
i for which nat 


the labors of Mr. Sw 


erds (varying with different years 
‘asionally penetrate far into the strait. eral me 
not indebted to 


spring the Indians fron 


wiously enough this approach dic 
em to be known even half a century ing the 
but with the disappearance of the niault to Nootka devote the 
ea-otter the seals have come, and are in- ly to the capture of 

The van-guard of the lar Former! 
but sea 


; 
reasing steadily. 
ierd is seen late in January, 
son” rarely begins before March, the fe 


them in their 
but now the 


aboard schooners, and 


nales appearing first; and it is proved that 


one of ses 
\ 
lists ar 
Din 
KK we 
WhO 
mea 
t] 
y they 
Ing ata { 
ta start 
ao 
put their Gs 
are trun 
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ported to the sealing grounds, the schoon 
ers—of which about twenty were engaged 
during the past season receiving one 
third of the skins. 

The blubber of the seals is tried out by 
the women inthe lodges, and the oil, when 
cold, is stowed in various receptacles, chief 
ly large pouches made from the paunches 
of seals and sea-lions. The poorest and 
the surplus oil is sold, but the best is kept 
for winter cooking. The skins are traded 
olf, statistics showing that the present an 
nual cateh is something over 20,000, worth 
nearly $200,000, a fourth of which is to be 
credited to Washington Territory, avera 
ging nearly $200 to each Indian engaged 
for tive or six months’ work. 

At the econelusion of this season the In 
dian has his pockets full of money, and 
takes this time to make long journeys mn 
his canoe with his whole family, and a 
provision of dried fish, visiting Victoria, 
Port Townsend, Seattle, and so on, until 
his funds are pretty well exhausted, and 
his boat loaded with shop goods, half of 
useful. These 
trips afford an opportunity to the squaws 
to find 
Which time desirable bric-a-brae and ar 
Thus 


which are more fine than 


a market for their wares also, at 


ticles of use can be vot very cheap 
1 bought a fine blanket of 


cedar 


large 


FISHING CAMP 


bark trimmed with sea-otter fur for t 
dollars onee, when much inferior 
mens were held by most Indians at 
and six dollars. 

A question all important in respect to 
this region, of course, is the navigation o! 
its inland waters. In respect to the strait 
it is simply to be said that there is nothing 
like a bar at its entrance, and no obstriu 
tions Whatever 
length, except 


throughout its 
two well-marked 
near Cape Flattery, upon which no wree! 
has ever vet occurred, 
first 
clear 


who 


rOCKS 


Tatodche Island 
light, visible twent 
The tides ar 
strong, and the currents they make among 
the islands very bafHing, and, if not m 
derstood, somewhat dangerous: these, to 
vether with head-winds, often make seri 


bears a class 


miles in weather. 


ous delays for vessels, frequently making 
it profitable to pay from two to seven hun 
dred dollars for towage up the strait, wher 
the great depth of water affords small op 
portunity for anchorage. The ebb tide is 
much stronger than the inflow, owing to 
the great amount of water discharged into 
the sounds by the rivers. It is this whic! 
makes that phenomenon at Skagit Head 
of the tide always running one way, which 
forms one of the stock wonders of this re 


gion 


4 
P 
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prevailing winds come very regu 


1 summer from the south and east 
of south. A curious phenomenon 

blowing up the Strait of Fuea is 
ivrent of air, and blowing down Ad 

Inlet comes another, whieh have 
livided by the mountains, and find 
elves squarely opposed to one anoth 
Islands. It is the wind 

up through the strait that brings 
pious rmaun-fall of the Gulf of Geor 


the Race 


The thick weather and storm gales 
chiefly from the southeast, having a 
stretch over which to gain aeceler 
oree before striking Port Townsend 
On 


Vancouver the south shore of 


strait it is the occasional nor westers 


» are dreaded, and against these 
is only a single harbor of value 
\ngeles 

vt Angeles lies directly Opposite Vie 

which it 

ed by a cable, the terminus of the lo 


telegraph line west of the sound In 


with Is about to be con 
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front of the plateau, through whieh a 
trout creek comes down from the mount 
ains, a curving spit of sand reaching out 
the 


some three miles long 


from shore ineloses an oval harbor 


Which is sufficient 
of 
thoroughly protected: the 


ly deep for the use any vessel, and 


only possible 


objection to the harbor—whieh is now 


Very often used asa refuge that to en 
ter ita ship must face the tradewinds for 
would oft 


a short distance, and therefore 


en need towagve, whereas she can 

her anchorage otf Port Townsend without 
handling a sheet The steeply dropping 
admirable for wharfage 
the behind the 
abounds in splendid timber, and in soils 
\t present Port 


shores nre muir 
poses, and 


port 


valuable for agriculture 


Angeles has only a Inhabitants 


score 


and a light-house The shore is reserved 


as a town site and for naval purposes by 


the government Many persons regard it 


as certain that one of the chief sea-ports of 


this region will ultimately grow up there 
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EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON.* 7 

bee 

s isa compliment which none can more apart from trade, and consider the su Ke 

appreciate than [, that the American ject from the literary stand-point alor fo) 
publishers of Lord Lyttows Life should Thence I desire to examine the career at al 

have asked me to contribute the follow- | fame of one who exercised so great an in 7m 
Ing pages to their Magazine. For they, fluence over the youth of those now ot 
knowing well that mere panegyric would middle age, and explain, if it may be, to a ‘oe 
; be detrimental to the interests of all eon- vounger generation our feeling in forme) mi 
cerned, imply by their demaud that they years, which, if it seemed for a while to d a 
think me able to place myself for a while away, is likely to revive in a steady an len 
continuous appreciation of remarkable i: DO 
The Life, Letters, and Literary Rem PEt tellectual skill, versatility, and charm. en 
urd Bi Lord Litton. By his Son. With Por 

It may well be doubted whether unde) 

raits and Illustrations. One Volume, 12mo. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Two Volumes. &8vo ordinary circumstances a very near rela Wi 

Lond Kegan Paul, Tren 


tive is fitted to write a biography. TI 


\ 
| 
| 
ak 
Z ; SS 
and 
| 


is often begun by widow or child 


crief is in its first keenness, and 


s impossible a due sense of propor 
! To hint a fault would then seem 
-erent: the gloom in the writer’s own 
nd is flung back upon the subject de- | 
1 


and blots all the eolor from the 
‘rape, so that, even with every desire 


fry 


ie, biography might serve as well 


oint the epigram as does its short sum 
iy on a tombstone, ** He lies like an epi 
ph.” And if the writer wait till time 
s elapsed during which judgment has 
tured, faded atfee 
rate remembrance, the very familiar- 
with the letters of the dead, handled 
and rehandled, has be 


and sorrow into 
rotten the weariness 
hich comes with all work long in doing, 
d the book when published lacks fresh 
ss and spontaneity. 


mplete absence of all disqualifying rea 
The son of parents who had dis 

cyeed and long lived asunder could searee 
ly write of the father, the mother yet be 

¢ alive, while the cares of a creat Vice 

yalty and from England re 
moved any possibility that he should brood 
over his future work till it became tedious. 
He came to the task when he had laid aside 
his state and returned for a while to the 
literary labor in which he delights, when 

» could look at his filial duty with the 
mature judgment of a successful author, 

statesman, and the owner of the fair 
home for which his father had done so 
much. It would seem to the reader of these 
memories that time, while it has not less 
ened due atfection, has ripened the friend 
ship between the two men: the younger 


absence 


can approach the elder on an equality 
more than could have been the case ten 
years or more ago. 

Even had time served and materials 
been at hand in India, Knebworth is elear- 
ly the place in which the first Lord Lyt 
ton’s life should be written, where the im 
press of its late owner's individuality rests 
on house and garden, ornate or quaint dee 
oration, clipped hedge and Horatian arbor. 
I am not prepared to say that the book 
night not have been, on a pinch, written 
in India, for the one thing clear to all who 
know the author and editor is his amazing 
power of work, his sustained vitality and 
energy. Those who have known him in- 
timately, and been most closely associated 
with the work of his high office in India, 
speak of sheet after sheet of minute or dis- 
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patch falling from his hand, covered with 
writing fair as 


copper-plate, almost rapid 
as short-hand, vet so finished in style that 
each might be printed as written without 


erasure or correction: of his flow of conver 


sation, even, brilliant, and entrancing; of 
his pacing at night the marble hall of his 
Caleutta house till those who paced with 


him were ready to drop, but willing to 


continue longer if he would only talk on, 


And vet with all this ease of language he 
is so fastidious a writer that the volumes 
of the present book have been almost re 


written while passing through the press, 


and the press corrections have been as 


minute and careful as though made with 
the assistance of a microscope. 


The facilit 


Vis inherited, for it is on ree 
ord that Bulwer wrote his romance Har 


re | old in less than a month, resting not at 
In Lord Lytton’s ease there has been a 


all by day, and searcel y by night. Ina 
private letter Lord Lytton Says: The 
novel of Harold was written in rather less 
than four weeks. I can personally attest 
this fact,as I was with my father when he 
wrote it to his friend the late 
Mr. Tennyson D’Eyneourt. D°Eyneourt 
was a great collector of Norman and An 
glo-Saxon chronicles, with which his libra 


ry was well stored. 


on a visit 


The notes of research 
for Harold fill several thick commonplace 
books. ... While my father was writing 
Harold I do not think he put down his 
pen except for meals, and half an hour's 
run before dinner round the terrace. He 
at the every 
night, and again early in the morning.” 
It is an interesting fact in regard to Mr. 
Tennyson's drama on the same subject 
with a dedication to the present Lord 
Lytton in reconciliation of an old literary 
feud with his father—that the first sketch 
of Harold took the form of a drama, en 
titled William the Norman. It was prob 
ably not written for publication, as the 


was work greater part of 


Writer's way of composing many of his 
prose romances was to sketch them out 
first as dramas. 

The Lady of Lyons was written in ten 
days. 

It was by no means uncommon with 
him to have two books in hand at once, 
and live alternate periods with the beings 


of his creation, as though he were passing 
in society from one company to anothe r. 


Thus Lucretia and The Caxtons, Kenelm 


Chillingly and The Parisians, were writ 
| ten simultaneously; and this fact, now first 


toldus, isan amusing commentary on much 
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criticism once more freely lavished than 
now kor there were those who had ob 
jecte d to the morality of the earlier works, 
among which was certainly Lueretia. 
When The Cartons was published there 
was a chorus of praise from former de 
tractors, and congratulations on a supposed 
conversion to better ways. But Austin 
Caxton and Lueretia were two types of 
human nature which the author studied 
and deseribed, identifying himself with 
neither; and indeed it is absurd to require 
of a novelist what is not demanded of the 
artist in any other branch. No one af 
fects to consider Shakespeare himsclf a 
Titus Andronicus or a Macbeth, or deem 
that the painter who depicts a murder is 
himself ready for a like deed. 

The surroundings of their work, how 
ever, were different in the ease of the two 
men. Lord Lytton the son likes ample 
space and several tables, so that his vari 
ous works, Whether of authorship or cor 
respondence, may be undisturbed and al 
ways accessible; room in whieh to walk 
and meditate, with wide stretch of terrace 
and garden visible from the windows. 
But his father always chose for a study 
one of the smallest rooms in the house. 
At Knebworth, as he sat at work, searce 
more than the clumps of evergreen at the 
end of the terrace met his view, darkness 
soon closed in, and the scant admission of 
sunlight makes a fire a necessity as well 
as a luxury to one who now works there, 
evel on Summer days. The room, like 
the whole of the house, is somewhat or 
nate, in contrast with the taste of severer 
and soberer days; but the decoration is 
not out of keeping with the historic house 
to which it is applied, and the liking of 
the present owner runs in the same di 
rection. From the gallery of the great 
hall now hangs the heavy banner which 
drooped over the Viceroy’s seat at the Dur- 
bar, held to proclaim the Queen of Eng 
land Empress of India; it does not seem 
out of place, nor incongruous with the 
tapest ried chamber opening out of the cor 
ridor above, in which, coming from or to 
Cecil's house at Hattield, the Virgin Queen 
rested for a night or nights. 

But enough of the place for the present: 
we must turn to the man. I should like 
to think 1 was writing for some of my 


own age, not for a younger generation 
alone, that I might remind them of the 
fervor of our youth when the breezy fresh- 


ness of Sir Walter Scott first failed to be 


all the boy needed in the way of fict 


and Bulwer supplied the stimulant d 


manded. That happened in mental 
| which occurred in the life of the body 
necessarily occurred with growing 
hood. Fresh out door life beear 1@ 
ficient for those who were to pass mue} 
their days in towns and among the thro: 
ofmen. The problem of existence ros: 
the mind of the boy; friendship beeany 
passion when love as yet was not, but o) 
dimly conceived as a future possibility 
philosophy and literature were wide co 
tries we longed to explore; and under 4 
cuise of fiction our new teacher seemed 
have somewhat to say on all. I do not 
say that the philosophy was always trur 
whose system is so ?7—that the atmospher 
was always healthy in the scenes thro 
which the wondering reader was led: but 
the thought stimulated our own thought 
our guide through new experiences of 
life was always a gentleman, and taught 
us that even if man stumble and fall] } 


which, if it be not the pure ray of heaven, 
is yet often an excellent help for eyes 
Which will not or can not always bear a 
stronger ray. 

There was a time after this when each 
of us had eaten for himself of the tree of 
knowledge; the fruit was not precisely 
like that which had been deseribed in the 
pages of our early friend, the philosophy 
seemed shallow, the view of life eynica 
the early novels were neglected for a time, 
though they have always found readers in 
the same stage of youth and life. Again 

and Lord Lytton’s life of his father will 
do much to work the fresh change—the 
old charm asserts itself, as in middle life 
we begin to realize the admirable literary 
work which once we did not understand, 
and with this understanding the old feel 
ing revives, 

Edward Bulwer was born on the 25th of 
May, 1803. His family had long been set 
tled in Norfolk, and its sons had married 
heiresses; Heydon Hall, which came to 
them by one such alliance, would seem to 
be almost as stately as Knebworth, which 
came by another. Here, in Norfolk, the 
future novelist’s great-aunts received les 
sons from Eugene Aram, the self-taught 
scholar, whose strange story of crime was 
in after-days to be so well told by his pa 
tron’s grandson; here William Godwin, 
visiting his mother at Dalling, was a guest 
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Heydon Hall, and begun the acquaint Bs too proud to care from whence we e: 


ance Which lasted for three generations. 


Nor was it without influence on Edward 
Bulwer's literary career, for the romantic | 
} ls of the younger man have a more 


ct family descent from Caleb Williams 
from any other preceding 


t works of 
m. The Bulwers were genial country | 
itlemen, hard living, warmly loving, 


not always wisely or legitimately; the lit 


eyary side of Edward Bulwer's character 
came from his mother’s family, the Lyt 


Round Richard Warburton Lytton, 

r father, were gathered many men whose 
names are noted in learning and literature 
Porter, Bishop of Cloyne, Sir William 
Jones, the Orientalist. Riehard Joddrell, 
This lady, how 
‘was only sixteen, and quite without 
We are told she read ho book 
he Bible, the one exception to the rule 


vhose sister he married. 
evel 
culture 
but t 
if a pamphlet given her by her grand 
son when a very little boy, ‘* The History 
of Jane Shore, popular with house-maids, 
It made a 
rreat Impression on her mind, and she 


which I paid sixpence. 
talked and moralized on it to the 
her life.” 

This ill-assorted pair agreed to separate 
‘ter some troubled years, therein follow 
s the custom of the family. The num 
ber of unhappy marriages on both sides 
would be tragic were there not a 
| 


1 


musing 
most all, and were not the 
spell broken so pleasantly in the present 
generation. The one child born of the 
marriage, whose life as a girl alternated 
between the gayety, not to say frivolity, 
of her mother’s home, and the gloom of her 
scholar father’s seclusion at Knebworth, 
to which he had then succeeded, was Eliz 
abeth, the heiress of the Lyttons, and the 
wife of General Bulwer. She seems to 
have been a delightful person, and not the 
least charming trait is that she continued | 


episodes in a 


avery girl to the end of an active business 
life, chatting with her son on old love 
affairs, one at least of which had touched 
her heart very nearly, and making him 
her confidant in regard to the dim past. 
There is no kind of personal gossip so 
pleasant, so innocent, and so instructive 
as the early recollections of a mother who 
does not forget that she was once a girl, 
and when these are again associated with 
old family lore, history gains a new mean 
ing, quite apart from that which it bears 


or can bear to those others of us whose 


families are of to-day, and who, if we are 


than forty 


| intellectual 


| but 


ame,” 
are not on that account pleasanter or more 
interesting persons 

} 


After many suitors, and the one love 
the 


echo of a woman's tones ringing under 


affair charmingly narrated, with all 


the masculine speaker's words, Elizabeth 


Lytton married Colonel Bulwer She 
was Still very young, and he was more 


He had a bad te mper, exas 


rout; she was and 


nervous 
delicate, and the love, such as it was, which 


perated by 


she bore her husband, soon gave w lo 


ay 
mere 
1} 


terror. There were four children, 
sons, the last being the subject of the 
present notice. In 1804 he died, leaving 
The 


son closes the record 


his young st son 
th 
of the life without which his had not been 


a baby in arms. 


words in which at 


are atouching reminiscenee of his mother's 
feelings, an evidence of his own kindly 


judgment and of his ancestral pride: 

“He turned to the wall, and as 
tea. My mother went to prepare it, and when 
she returned h 


ked for some 


e was in a gentle sleep. She 


| stole from the room softly, not to disturb him. 


But from that sleep he never woke; within an 
hour from the time she left him he was no more. 
His favorite little spaniel, which sat on his pil 
low, would not quit his remains, and when 
they were placed out of sight in the coffin, it 
crept under the pall and died, 
“Peace to thy dust, O my father! Faults 
thou hadst, but those rather of temper than ot 
heart—of deficient education, and the man-like 
hardness of imperious will, than of ungenerous 
If thou 
didst fail to give happiness to the woman whom 
thou didst love, many a good man is guilty of a 
similar failure. It had been otherwise, I sin 
cerely believe, hadst thou chosen a partner of 
cultivation mre akin to thine 
own; of hardier nerve and coarser fibre; 


Whom thy wrath would 


disposition or Epicurean corruption. 


re 
one 
have terrified, 
whom thy converse would have more charm 


less 


ed; of less moral spirit, and more physical 
Nor do [ think thou wast aware of 
the unhappiness thou didst 


courage, 
OCCASION but, on 
the whole contented thyself, didst want nothing 
the delicate that in mar 
For 


the rest, thy courage was without question, 


tact to pereel 


ve 


riage content is not always reciprocal. 


and thine honor without stain; and thy tomb 
closed over a trne Englishman, who, had the 
invader come, would have planted a patriot’s 


‘oot on the Saxon soil, or hallowed with a pa 


triot’s blood the turf of some glorious tield.” 


The lad thus early, perhaps not unfortu 


nately, orphaned, lived a retired life, chief 
ly in the company of the two ladies, his 
mother and his grandmother, undistu: bed 
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by many events, though with the utmost 
skill he has thrown a haze of faney over 
the few that occurred. When he was sev 
en his grandfather Lytton died, leaving no 
Work as evidence of how great a scholar 
he had been; he had destroyed one, sure 
ly the most fantastic ever begun, having 
regard to the time of its production a 
Hebrew drama written in Hebrew: but 
he left his books to awake the chord which 
could answer to them in the heart of his 


erandson., 


s bool Ss were removed to London. Wa 
and van rolled up the streets of Marylebone, 
and startled the doze of dowagers in Notting 


n 


ham Place. You might have thought you saw 
the carts of Zagathai laden with houses —a 
great city travelling toward you. They came, 
the mighty Nomads—the grand restless race 

the disturbers of all antique landmarks —the 
convulsers and conquerors of the globe. They 
came, the Souls of the Dead, tile and raak, in 
the armament of Books.” 


One who had this taste for learning, and 
the means of learning, was necessarily un 
happy at school, The sentence is no par 
adox, for even now those who are really 
taught at school are the few, and fewer 
stillare those whose thirst for true literature 
is there encouraged or slaked. Edward 
Bulwer’s teachers were pedants, his school 
fellows were, in general, rough and unfeel 
ing; the first twenty years of the century 
were a coarser age than this, yet even now 
a lad of a sensitive, poetic nature has a 
hard time of it, save at a few best houses 
at the best public schools; and almost all 
those ealled private are worse still. That 
is the happiest boyhood wherein the neces 
sary instruction is given at school by day, 
and the lad returns after school-hours to 
an intellectual home. In other cireum 
stanees all but an exceptional few learn 
the true delights of literature late, aside 
of, and as it were in spite of, their school 
surroundings. From his masters Bulwer 
learned little, but he had gained wider lit 
erary tastes early from his scholar grand 
father’s books: he turned from the ruck of 
his school-fellows to cleave with greater 
affection to the few congenial spirits; and 
he learned the grand experience of life by 
drifting early into love, while still a boy, 
at a tutor’s, when the average lad would 
have thought only of routine lessons and 
rough routine games. He had his reward. 
The correspondence with Mrs. Porter, the 
widow of the Bishop of Cloyne, his grand 
father’s friend, and with Dr. Parr, the great 


scholar, shows plainly enough that in } 


at seventeen was no common mind 
intelligence. Dr. Parr, aged sixty-foy» 
Writes to him as to an equal, and encor 
ages him, in words he little needed. to 

ambitious.” The following round of 
cism, extracted from the letter writt 

1821, is full of interest, now that Tin 
pronounced his verdict also on the poets 
discussed between the young man and the 


old: 


nh in 


“T differ from you and from many of my con- 
temporaries upon the poetical merits of Walter 
Scott. Lord Byron stands on the highest 
nacle In my estimation; and Moore, whom 
admire, deserves in secundis consislere. Cra * 
only can be the rival for the seeond Place. J 
see great excellence sometimes in Southey : and 
there are parts in the writings of Cramphe 
Which lead me to consider him as a poet.” 


Those who may chance to see the Eng 
lish edition of Lord Lytton's Lif will 
notice that a little sketch of ‘‘ The Banks 
of the Brent” has therein a place of sj 
cial honor, on a page of its own, and is 
not brought, like the majority of the wood- 
cuts, into the text. It deserves this promi 
nence in regard to Lord Lytton’s life, for 
it was the birth-place of his manhood 
the scene of his earliest love. The frag 
ment of autobiography which records this 
romance is most touching; but if ther 


be those whose zeal for pilgrimage leads 
them to Lyttonian shrines, they will do 
well not to include the banks of the Brent 


among them, For London, crushing in 


the embrace of its giant tentacles so much 
that once was country, is turning village 
Ealing into a mere suburb, and the ‘ green 
sequestered meadows” have become a rifle 
ground. Lord Lytton the younger re 
cords his own pilgrimage, and hints how 
little is left of the fair scene, how near to 
the river must the sketcher come that the 
view may include only what is private 
and pastoral. It were beneath the digni 
tv of history as presented in two stately 
volumes, but is not out of place in a light 
er article, to tell how the pilgrim and the 
lady, a near relative, whose pencil drew 
the seene, were long imprisoned on the 
river-bank by marksmen arriving late: 
than they. The pilgrims could not make 
their presence known without danger that 
any bullet might find its billet in their 
own brains, and at last had to wade the lit 
tle stream ‘‘ high kilted aboon the knee,” 
that they might gain a less dangerous 
path on the further side. The love-dream 
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EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON. 


ere passed in all the pure passion of the | 
first honorable love of boy and girl was 
broken, but never forgotten. The girl, 
innamed, and never now to be named or 
-jown, Was married against her will and 

thout love. She died in three years. 
fle boy kept her memory green to old 
ve, He made frequent allusions to the 
oldand deep romance in prose fiction and 
in poetry, and the recolleetion of it was 
still vivid when he penned his last work, 
Kenelm Chillingly, and rewrote again 
the story as the love episode in those vol 
ules. 

Here, perhaps, it is fitting to notice how 
large a part of Lord Lytton’s novels was 
autobiographical; how many of his char 
acters were taken from nature. Ifis son 


Hastings, unpublished, but of which 
much was afterward worked up in What 
will He Do with It? in whieh almost all 
the characters are drawn from life, and 
easily to be recognized. Austin Cax 
ton is his grandfather Lytton, not, of 
course, Without an added Shandean dash, 
and the need for confession which is felt 
in all souls, now as a religious, and now 
as a merely human impulse, has led him 
to work his loves and some most strange 
adventures into one and another of the ro- 
mances, 

But the religious confession is the only 
one that is entirely true—if, indeed, any 
unfolding of things so complex as the 
deeds of man ean be so: the sobering ef 
fect of the dispassionate priest is needed to 
disentangle fact from faney. The per 
fectly natural and the perfectly emotional 
man, however civilized, are alike in this, 


some unreality ! 


for the ordinary e 


gives us the draft of a story called Lionel | 


that neither discriminat ut 
is perceived by the sen y 
the imagination, so th: is 
real as waking acts. h- 
tungs Schleter is eve 1e 
Wahrheit of life, whe: n 
cer will deseribe his S 3 
and the veil is not on ni, 
but many-hued, so thi as 
imagined rather than dut 
how arid, how barren er- 
esting is all life unle » it | 
some romance—that rds, 


Much that has bee the 
happiness of boyhoo« may 
be sometimes true of Ithy 
young animal; but t ving 


FINS | 


with college days. Boys choose their 
friends from similarity of pursuits; men 
from similarity of taste and temper; and 
if our close friend of school continue our 
close friend in early manhood, it is be 
cause new ties have been formed rather 
than that the old have been strengthened 
between the same persons 

Lord Lytton’s first term at Cambridge 
‘lancholy, for he took 


time to find his set; neither did he like 


was wasted and me 


his college, where he considered his tutor 
‘‘a rude and coarse man.” He changed 
his college, and found his friends, and then 
all was well— Praed, Coekburn, C. Villiers, 
Maurice, Kennedy, Macaulay, C. Buller, 
Carlyle’s pupil—it would speak well for 
the improvement of the race if, as time 
runs on, there be found in our universi- 


ities knots of simultaneous names more 


brilliant than these. Bulwer read hard 
and wrote hard, but not in the then lines 
of academic distinction. He chose his 
own path, as, before the recent wider 
extensions of study, did many another 


| young man of promise, and gained one 


only university distinction, the gold med 
al for English verse, the subject, **Seulp 
ture.” It is the fashion to sneer at these 


effusions, and they are no doubt often 
erude, often feeble; but there is scarcely 
another distinetion of which the holders 
have more generally performed the prom 
ise of their youth; the names of Heber, 
Milman, Tennyson, Stanley, Matthew Ar 
nold, rise at once to memory, and prove 
this was a good beginning for a wide and 
| excellent literary eareer. The lads who 
gain this distinction are usually applaud 


ed to the echo by their admiring comrades ; 
those who do not admire are for the most 
part content to keep silence. But Bulwet 
hen it 


was not a man about whom even 
was possible to be silent; he was a figure 
in society which could not be overlooked, 
he was a coming light in literature, and 
those who disliked him did it heartily 
Hence, a very unfair article in Fraser's 
Magazine, the prelude to many other at 
| tacks, of which their object spoke years 
after as that which could not ** fairly b 
called criticism, but a kind of ribald im 
pertinence, offered, so far as Lean remem 
| ber, to no other writer of my time.” 
Those who read—and who will not? 


| the autobiography, and consider the re- 
markable scheme of work drawn out by 
the youth of twenty-one, will see either 


Lord Lytton’s chapters which supplement 


cae 
q 
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that he had never needed, or had thor 
oughly laid to heart, Dr. Parr’s advice, 

Be ambitious!’ For he then planned 
in great detail a History of the British 
Public, and the notes for this undertak- 
ing show wide reading, and are in them 
selves, as they stand, a political treatise of 
no small value. The following view of 
the remedies for Ireland is of interest to 


the citizens of more countries than our | 


own at the present day: 
‘Turn now to Ireland. Résumé of its real 
evils: Dowtesk too much from landlords. It is 
impossible from theirmeans. Provide employ 
ment that brings protitable return to wealth 
of country. Purchase lands for government, 
or encourage companies for that purpose on a 
large scale, and in every district. Introduce 
all improvements that ean increase demand for 
labor. Livy the foundations of orchards in the 
rich valleys —each small owner, some fruit 
Intro 
Try the mulberry and silk-worm., 
Trust in all these the irresistible eftfeet of ex 


trees. Spread the eultivation of flax, 


duce hops, 
ample. Industrial schools everywhere. Put 
Let the 
Say boldly,‘ Whatever our opin- 
ions on these matters, we must first give bread 
to the people. We must Jay the founda- 


hits on which 


political questions at rest fora while. 
( lure lisleep, 


tions of those industries and ha 
national happine ss «ch } nds,’ In proportion 
as Treland thus advanees in industrial pros- 
perity the difficulty of adjusting religions dif 
ferences will be diminished. In proportion as 
you inerease the wealth of Lreland you will be 
able to do that which is the only means of 
meeting the difticulty without straining the 
conscience of England, You ean tax the Irish 
people for the maintenance of their own ec- 
clesiastical establishments. Be firm in put- 
ting down crime. Go back to analogous states 
of society Divide into districts. Make each 
distriet responsible for the crimes committed 
it. 


Well may the son of this lad point out 
that there is in these suggestions more po 
litical wisdom than in many experiments 
by his seniors in these later days! 

Amid the autolnographieal recollections 
of the time that sueceeded the Cambridge 
life are tales of thrilling adventure and 
romance, Which could have met only the 
adventurous and romantic; but it would 
be impossible to dwell on these further 


earnest followers, it would seem that nod. 
ern science ought to have very different 


effects. The stars in space must surely 
be Jess and less held to have direet int}y 
ence on man, a mere atom in the vast. a 
speck on a world which is as a grain of 
dust among the worlds. But as the kin 
dred doctrines of evolution and heredity 
become more and more accepted, it wil] 


surely be more evident that every shade 


|of character is stamped on the physical 


form, and this, rightly examined and di 
ciphered, will give the key to character 
This again affects in some degree the ac 
tions of man, and as truest prophecy 
the right interpretation of the past, so wi 


| the future of any man be foretold in some 


degree by the correct understanding of 
ancestral characters impressed on bodily 


form, and most easily seen, free from the 
evidence of fleeting emotions, in the lines 
of the hand. 

Readers of the novels will eall to mind 
the many allusions to occult science—not 
only in longer novels avowedly based on 
them, but hints at knowledge contined to 
the adept, secrets bringing man into com 
munion with larger powers. of 
inv very best,” is the designation given to 
a powerful story in the Pilgrims of the 
Rhine, which thrilled me in my boyhood 
so often as I read the opening words 
‘And the stars sat, each on his ruby 
throne, and gazed with sleepless eyes upon 


| the world.” 


than to say they were largely interwoven | 


into after-narratives nominally fietitious, 
and that one shows the beginning of an 
interest which colored so much of Bul 
wer's later life, the belief in chiromancy 
and astrology. On these two studies, 
which have always had and still have 


But gypsy lore, and the romance which 
mingled with it, were interrupted by the 
renewal of an early acquaintance with 
Lady Caroline Lamb, the wife of William 
Lamb, the future Lord Melbourne. She 
was some fifteen years older than Bulwer, 
one of those few women who fascinate 
without much real beauty, and whose wild 
and romantic love for Lord Byron had 
by no means lessened her attractiveness. 
While William Lamb had not considered 
this infatuation a reason for a quarrel with 
lis wife, society could do no less than be 
lenient. There are few more singular 
characters among the women of that time, 
so rich in remarkable women, than Lady 
Caroline, whose manners varied from those 
of a mere child to those of an aeecomplish- 


ed * +1 world, her intellect from 
folly t 

orn wild originality in 
her ta at and sudden con- 
trasts to infantine drollery: 
how 


‘ewd, it sparkled with 


tes: 
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edotes of the great world and ten min 
safter it beeame gravely eloquent with re- 
vious enthusiasm, or shot off into metaphiys- 
sometimes absurd, 


solne- 


speculations 


mes profound 


rel 


generally suggestive and in- 


resting. 


No wonder that she fascinated young 
we no wonder also that she threw 
and nearly broke his heart. 
left Brocket the next morning very early, 
was here the same night, and in a fever 
th 


-next: lost twenty ounces of blood: but 


have taken your advice, and am endea- 


voring to forget what [ have no wish to re 
But the heart soon mended; 
nd his son writes, with an amusement 


member.” 
a 
half sympathetic, half cynical, that 

I'l time when the 

suld be recalled without a pang or a sigh, or 

y other sentiment than the amused interest 
of a student of the heart. Already he had be- 
gun the vocation in which his business was to 
depiet and analyze sentiment; and his reeent 
experience supplied the mnaterial for one of his 
iest attempts in fiction.” 


‘ soon came adventure 


il 


These, and some minor preludings on 
the chords of the heart, were but the prep 
rations for an earnest and serious love, 

became the fleeting joy and then 
ie deepest tragedy of Bulwer's life. The 
autobiography comes to an end on the 
threshold of this period: it is easy to un 
derstand why it was not continued. He 
was twenty-two when, at Miss Berry's 
house, he met Rosina Wheeler. Nor was 
it surprising he should have been capti 
vated, since Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton, jealous 
of influence over her son, and by no means 
desirous of throwing him hastily in the 


way of any attractive young woman, Was 
so startled by the singular beauty of Miss 
Wheeler that she suddenly drew his at- 
tention to her, when, ‘‘ with a strangely 
troubled sensation, he beheld his fate be 
fore him.” One who knew her well a few 
years afterward has lately assured me that 
as a type of magnificent physical beauty 
The 


she never saw Mrs. Bulwer’s equal. 
began estrange 


g with the 
ment of mother and son, and this estrange 
ment only ended entirely when the elder 
lady's anticipations were fulfilled, and the 


marriage sad 


romance had ended in disappointment and 
permanent separation. But that dénone 
ment is not told in these volumes The 
weight of a coming tragedy is on the ae 
count of the first happy years, but the 
facts themselves are for the next install 
ment of the life. Here we only find that, 


EDWARD BULWE 


R, LORD LYTTON. 


| full of hope, with confidence that he could 
leetual labor, his 
sky clouded only by the disagreement with 


inte 


earn his living by 
his mother, which he believed would van 
ish as she knew his wife better, the young 
author settled down to work at a pleasant 
home in Oxfordshire. 

Lord Lytton’s criticisms on lis father’s 


| 
) 
needless, a sumuiary 


books are sound and brilliant, a separate 


criticism would be 


impossible, and, if possible, unfair to the 
admirable literary style in which they are 


written. In passing from the events ¢ 


+} 


litical life is only touched on as just be 


d 


incidents of work 


the life to its literary results— for e& po 


fun at the end of these volumes ner 
only speak of some fey 
which are especially interesting to those 
who like to know the conditions under 
which beings and scenes begotten in the 
brain take form visible to others also. 

At the age of forty-three Bulwer wrote: 


“Thought continually flowing throneh 
Lseareely know a moment in which 
Nor by thought 


my mind, 
Tam awake and not thinking. 


} 
id 


ast bnilding, 


Ihave alw 


do IT mean mere reverie or ¢ 


a sustained process of thinking. 
in my mind some distinet train of ideas which 
hich 


a mill 


I seek to develop, or some positive trath 
It Llived tor 


1 


I am trying to arrive af. 
ion years I could not exhaust am 
of my thoughts. I know that [must 
mortal, if only beeause TL think.” 


nth part 
l 


Lord Lytton tells an amusing story of 


an answer of Fuseli to a materialist, who 
ussion, You assert, 


immortal 


said to him in dise 
then, that I have 
Sir,” replied Fuseli, have asserted 
nothing of the kind. What 
that J have an immortal soul.’ 

same way Bulwer's conviction was, 


an soul 


I assert is 
In the 
as his 
son tells us, ‘‘ inseparable from the sense 
And 
as these teeming thoughts passed through 
that 


of his own vigorous personality.” 


his mind they became so vivid to h 
when projected on paper they linpress the 
reader in the same vivid way. However 
fantastic and strange are the men or the 
scenes, they live, and when taken from 
life have an existence beyond and in ex 
cess of their originals. For instance, there 
is no book more popular with Rhine t 
ists than the Pilgrims of the Rhine 

the | 


The simpli 


ur 
iL Ls 


aecurate while fanciful ; wal Color 


transfigures every page. fact 
it is that the 
book he had never seen the Rhine, but his 
imagination vivified the whole even more 


\truly than if he had written a mere de 


about when Bulwer wrote 


» 
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seription, 

was carried out to its conclusion, in the 

Those who 

know the tropies say that the descriptions 


case of Charles Kingsley. 


of scenery in Westward Ho! are more true 
than those of At Last! when the wonder 
of the West Indies lay before his gaze. 


Readers from the first accepted Bulwer. | 


Of Falkland, certainly not one of his 
ereatest efforts, Lady Blessington said, 
‘At Paris, in 1830, during the very heat 
of the Revolution, when balls were strik 
ing against the walls of my dwelling, | 
forgot all danger while reading Falk 
land.” Of others, Godwin, Disraeli, and 


The same thing occurred, and | 


Macaulay, at different dates in the au- | 


thor’s life, wrote in words which might 
seem extravagant if we had not ourselves 
come under the spell. But the erities 


were not so kind, and probably, though | 


Lord Lytton to some extent argues against 
it. the London and Westminster Review 
was right in its view of the causes. Asa 
country gentleman he stood aloof from 
the rank and file of the press ; as a liter 
ary man he stood aloof from the squires. 
‘* He was in collision, therefore, with the 


spirit of both classes, and each attacked | 


him for not being one of them.” 
His political career again raised up en 


He held 


emies in his literary capacity. 


strong opinions, and avowed them; he 


went into Parliament, and a literary ca 
reer is even now with difficulty forgiven 
to a politician. Moreover, he was assur 
edly not orthodox in an age which had 
not forgiven Byron or Shelley, and an 
outward conformity at least was required 
to all the current religious acts and phrases 
in a degree which those can searcely un- 
derstand whose fate has fixed them in 


these latter days. Lord Lytton has a very 


interesting chapter on his father’s reli- | 


gious opinions; but if closely examined, 


| 


it all comes to the statement of him who | 


maintained that his religion was that of 
all sensible men, and on being further 
pressed to say what that might be, rejoin- 


ed that sensible men never tell. This | 


was not enough for the days of the Reform 
Bill and of Catholic Emancipation. But 
with all these things against him, Bulwer 
won his way, and gained his place in the 
first rank of English novelists. 

The personal interest of the close of this 
portion of the narrative is very strong, 
containing, as it does, the record of the 
intimacy with Disraeli, and Bulwer's first 
entrance into Parliament. He was to win 


no inconsiderable place there, and as 
state official; but all this belongs to a Ja: 
stage, on which it would be prematy 
now to enter. 

One curious fact meets us in regard } 
Disraeli, recorded here, though it al 
longs naturally to a much later t 
Bulwer, still interested in oceult seix 
cast and interpreted the geomantie fig 
of the character and career of his friend 
Seldom has there been a more hay 
cuess, if guess it were, in regard to one: f 
whom few then foresaw the brilliant later 
years. Though George Eliot has said t] 
‘of all forms of mistake, prophecy is t] 
most gratuitous,” it has not been the casi 
with the prediction of which the following 
are a few sentences: 


“He will be to the last largely before ¢) 
public. Much feared by his opponents, but 
creatly beloved, not only by those immed 
ly about him, but by large numbers of pers 
to whom he is personally unknown. He w 
die, whether in or out of office, in an exce; 


ite 


tionally high position, greatly lamented, and 
surrounded to the end by all the magnificent 
planetary influences of a propitious Jupiter. 
“He will bequeath a repute out of all pro- 
portion to the opinion now entertained of his 


| intellect, even by those who think most hig] 
| of it. 


* Greater honors far than he has yet acquired 


are in store for him. His enemies, though act- 
His official friends, 
though not ardent, will yet minister to his suc- 


Cess. 


ive, are not persevering. 


Bulwer’s political friendships and 
reer are reserved for future volumes, as 
are also the tragedy of his separation from 
his wife, and the incidents of middle | 
not in his ease less romantic than those of 


ile, 
youth, but on these it were premature to 
enter now. Lord Lytton leaves all his 
readers with an eager desire for more, 

It is very curious to realize that these 
preliminary volumes contain but. slight 
indication of the influence which Kneb 
worth had on Bulwer, and he on his an 
cestral home. Up to 1830 he had been 
but little there, and only as a visitor 
His mother, after she became its owner, 
kept all the strings of rule in her own 
hands. Now the place is full of his mem 
ory, and it is difficult to recollect that he 
came there for good only in the fullness 
of his manhood, and when in a worse 
than widowed condition. This arises in 
part from the fact that his was always a 
student life, and vast as was the amount 


of work done before, it was not less after 
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hbworth became hishome. There, too, | and so irregular that it would easily take 


was known as a statesman. Thence 
carried out those curious and thought 
if abortive, schemes for the good of 
‘theatrical profession, in the members 
which he took so great an interest. 

that with so 
‘+ of which the outer world heard but 


home was associated 


vy, no doubt in great measure incor 
etly, but with wonder and curiosity 
the 
enomena of mesmerism and spiritual 


s researches into magie lore, and 


But Knebworth is yet more associated 
with his memory because of the filial en 
thusiasm of his son. Singularly resem- 
bling his father in faee, a likeness grow 
ing more apparent as the years pass on, 
like him also in many personal habits, 
of to- 
bacco, the mixture of great simplicity of 


use—or is it even the abuse ?- 
life as a rule with a love for splendor of 
surroundings when oceasion allows, the 
son has a yet marked individuality, which 
he might stamp, and desire to Stamp, on 
like Knebworth, a place so large 


9 nye 
a hone 
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i VERY day through the latter part of 
4 February the sun grew higher, and its 
rays more potent. 
ly in warm southern nooks and slopes, 
and the icicles lengthened from the eaves 
and overhanging rocks, forming in many 


The snow gave rapid- 


instances beautiful erystal fringes. On 
northern slopes and shaded places the 
snow scarcely wasted at all, and Amy 
often wondered how the vast white body 
that covered the earth could ever disap- 
pear in time for spring. But there soon 
came a raw, chilly, cloudy day, with a 
high south wind, and the snow sank away, 
increasing the apparent height of the 
fences, and revealing objects hitherto hid- 
den, as if some magic were at work. 

always observed,” said Mr. Clif- 
ford, ‘* that a day like this, raw and cold as 
it seems, does more to carry off the snow 
than a week of spring sunshine, although 
itimay be warm for the season. What is 
more, the snow is wasted evenly, and not 
merely on sunny slopes. 
to soak up the melting snow like a great 
sponge, for the streams are not perceptibly 
raised,” 


The wind seems 


the characteristics of each owner. But to 
keep the place on the whole essentially as 
it was made by the first lord, to subordi- 
nate his own additions in building, to re 
tain the memory of the dead as a living 
and pervading vet alwavs cheerful pre 
sence in the home that once was his. is the 
successful aim of the present owner 

He has earried out the same idea in 
volumes he is building up as a 
shrine for that memory. His own 
is admirable, and the moment we examine 
it carefully we become conscious of the 
But the author 
and editor is not, as is sometimes the case 


first-rate workmanship. 
the principal figure. His father, first in 
his thoughts, is always in the first place; 
all that is written is to explain him, his 
character and his views. The self of the 
writer is most gracefully kept in the back- 
ground, though ready always, as it were, 
at call. The life of a father is well told 
by a son; the life of a literary man is set 
forth by another master of the eraft with 
rare and delicate skill. 


SERIAL STORY. 


“The air does take it up in the form of 
vapor,” said Webb, ‘‘and that is why we 
have such a chilly snow atmosphere. 
Rapidly melting snow tends to lower the 
temperature proportionately, just as ice 
around a form of cream, when made to 
melt quickly by the addition of salt, ab- 
sorbs all heat in its vicinity so fast that 
the cream is congealed. But this 
mulation of vapor in the air must come 
down again, perhaps in the form of snow 


and 


accu 


so there will be no apparent gain.” 

“If no apparent gain, could there be a 
real gain by another fall of snow?’ Amy 
asked, for to inexperienced eves there cer- 
tainly seemed more than could be disposed 
of in time for April flowers. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘a fall of snow might 
make this whole section warmer fora time, 
Do not 
We shall have plenty of snow 
storms yet, and still spring will be here 
practically on time.” 

But 
ed air 
hours’ 


and so hasten spring materially. 
worry. 


instead of snow the vapor-burden- 
relieved itself by a rain of severai 
duration, and in the morning the 
river that had been so white looked icy 


h | 
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it 
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and glistening, and by the aid of a glass 
was seen to be'covered with water, which 
rippled under the rising breeze. The fol 
lowing night was clear and cold, and the 
surface of the bay became a comparative 
ly smooth glare of ice 
day Webb remarked : 


At dinner next 


‘T hear that the Vv are eatching a good 
many striped bass through the ice, and I 
learned that the tide would be right for 
them to raise the nets this afternoon. — I 
propose, Amy, that we go down and see 
the process and get some of the fish di 
rect from the water for supper a 

Burt groaned, and was almost jealous 
that during his enforeed confinement so 
many Opportunities to take Amy out fell 
naturally to Webb. The latter, however, 
was so entirely fraternal in his manner 
toward the young girl that Burt was ever 


able to convince himself that his misgiv 
ings were absurd. 

Webb was soon ready, and had provided 
himself with his skates and a small sleigh 
with a back to it. When they arrived at 
the landing he tied his horse, and said: 

‘The ice is too poor to drive on any 
longer, [am informed, but perfectly safe 
still for foot-passengers. As precau 
tion, we will follow the tracks of the fish 
ermen, and I will give you a swift ride on 
this little sledge, in which I can wrap you 
up well.” 

Like most young men brought up in 
the vicinity, he was a good and powerful 
skater, and Amy was soon enjoying the 
exhilarating sense of rapid motion over 
the smooth ice, with a superb view of the 
grand mountains rising on either side of 
the river a little to the south. They soon 
reached the nets, which stretched across 
the river through narrow longitudinal 
cuts so as to be at right angles to each tide, 
with which the fish usually swim. These 
nets are such in shape as were formerly 
suspended between the old-fashioned shad 
poles, and are sunk perpendicularly in the 
water by weights at each end, so that the 
meshes are expanded nearly to their full 
extent. The fish swim into these precis 
ly as do the shad, and in their attempts to 
back out their gills catch, and there they 
hang. 

The nets are about twelve feet square, 
and the meshes of different nets are from 
two anda half to five and a quarter inches 
in size. A bass of nine pounds’ weight can 
be ‘‘gilled’ in the ordinary manner; but 
in one instance a fish weighing one hun- 
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dred and two pounds was caught, and dup 
ing the present season they were informed 
that a lucky fisherman at Marlbor 
had secured *‘a fifty-two-pounder.” 
heavy fellows, it was explained, “wou 
through a net like a cannon-ball” i| 
came “head on,” and with ordinary speed 
but if they are playing around gent], 
swift tide carries them sideways int 
‘slack of the net,” from which they 
unable to escape. There are usually 

forty-five feet between the surface o 
water and the top of the nets, therefore the 
fish are caught at an average depth of tift 


feet. The best winter fishing is from | 
cember to March, and as many as on 
dred and seventy pounds, or about tivo 


hundred bass, have been taken in twent 
four hours from one line of nets: at other 
times ** the luck would be very bad, for the 
lish seemed to run in streaks.” 

The luck was exceedingly moderate on 
the present oceasion, but enough fish \ 
caught to satisfy Webb's needs. As t} 
were watching the lifting of the net 
angling for information, they saw an i 
boat slowly and gracefully leaving 
landing, and were told that since the ice 
had grown thin it had taken the place of 
the sleigh in which the passengers were 
conveyed to and from the railroad station 
on the farther shore. 


The wind, being ad 
verse, necessitated several tacks, and in 
one of them tlie boat passed so near Webb 
and Amy that they recognized Mr. Bark 
dale, the clergyman, who, as he sped by 
saluted them. When the boat had passed 
on about an eighth of a mile it taeked so 
|} suddenly and sharply that the unwary 
| minister was rolled out upon the ice. The 
speed and impetus of the little craft were 
so great that before it could be brouglit 
up it was about half a mile away, and t! 

good man was left in what might be dan- 
gerous isolation, for ice over which the 


boat could skim in security might | 
very unsafe under the stationary weight 


of a solidly built man like Mr. Barkdal 
Webb therefore seized a pole belonging 
to one of the fishermen, and came specdi 
ly to the clergyman’s side. Happily the 
ice, although it had wasted rapidly from 
| the action of the tide in that part of the 
river, sustained them until the boat re 
turned, and the good man resumed his 
journey with laughing words, by whic! 
he nevertheless conveyed to Webb his 
honest gratitude for the promptness with 
| which the young fellow had shared his 
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nossible danger. 

ve found Amy pale and agitated, for an 

discreet fisherman had remarked that 
‘ee was *'mighty poor out in that di- 


rection 
Won't you please come off the river ?” 
se asked, nervously. “‘I’ve seen all I 
wish 
“It's perfectly safe here.” 
But you not moment 
since, and I've no confidence in your dis- 


were here a 
opetion When any one Is in danger.” 

“T did not run any risks worth speak 
ing of.” 

“T think you did. The men explained, 
in answer to my questions, that the ice 
toward spring becomes honey-combed 
and lets 
one through without much warning. They 
also said the tides wore it away under 
neath about as fast as the rain and sun 


at's the way they expressed it 


wasted the surface.” 
Supposing it had let me through, I 
should have eaught on the pole, and so 
ive easily serambled out, while poor Mr. 
Barkdale would have been quite helpless.” 

“Oh, I know it was right for you to go, 
and | know you will go again should there 
be the slightest Therefore Lam 

reach solid ground. Please, 

Her tone was so earnest that he com 
plied, and they were soon in the sleigh 
again. Asthey were driving up the lull she 
turned a shy glance toward him, and said, 
hesitatingly: ‘Don’t mistake me, Webb. 
[am proud to think that you are so brave 
and unealeulating at times; but then I 
I never like to think that you are in dan- 
ger femeimber how very much you are 
to us all.” 

* Well, that is rather a new thought to 

Am I much to you?” 

a x. you are,” she said, gravely and 
earnestly, looking him frankly in the face 

From the first moment you spoke to me 
as ‘sister Amy’ you made the relation 
seem real. And then your manner is so 
strong and even that it’s restful to be with 
you. You may give one a terrible fright, 
as you did ma this afternoon, but you 
would never make one nervous.” 

His face flushed with deep pleasure, 
bat he made good her opinion by quictly 
‘hanging the subject, and giving her a 
risk, bracing drive over one of her fayor- 
ite roads, 

All at the supper table agreed that the 
striped bass were delicious, and Burt, as 


| said, 


~s 
doe 


the recognized sportsman of the family, 


had much to Say about the habits of this 


fine game fish Among his remarks he 
explained that the * was small at 
present because the recent rain and melt- 
ing snow had made the water of the river 
so fresh that the fish 
towardthesea. 


eaten 


had be en drive nh back 
t they re ascend,” he 
freshet 
They are a sea fish, and only 


“as soon 


u 
as the 


subsides. 
ascend fresh- 
water streams for shelter in winter, and to 
breed in spring. They spawn in May, and 
by August the little fish will weigh a quar 
ter of a pound. A good many are taken 
with seines after the ice breaks up, but I 
nev prhad any luek with pole and line in 
the river. While striped bass are found 
all along the coast from Florida to Cape 
Cod, the largest fish are taken between the 
latter place and Montauk Point. I once 
had some rare sport off the east end of Long 
Island. 
reel, and fastened on my hook a peeled 
shedder crab. My line was of linen, six 
hundred feet long, and no heavier than 
that used for trout, but very strong. 


I was still-fishing, witha pole and 


Bya 
quick movement which an old bass-fisher 
man taught me I made my bait dart like 
an arrow straight overthe water more than 
one hundred feet, my reel at the same mo 
meut whirling in paying out as if it would 
Well, ] soon hooke | a 
fifty-pound fish, and we had a tussle that I 
shall never forget. It took me to 
tire him out, and I had to use all the skill 
I possessed to keep him from breaking the 
line. It was rare sport, I can tell you 

the finest bit of excitement Lever had 


fuse from friction. 


an hour 


} 


ing; and the young fellow’s eyes sparkled 
at the memory. 
Strange as it may appear to some, lis 
mother shared most largely in his enthu- 
siasm. The reason was that, apart from 
the interest which she took in all of 
children’s pleasure, she lived much in 


her 
her 
imagination, which was unusually strong, 
and Burt’s words called up a marine pie 
ture with an athletic young fellow in 1 


foreground all on the qué vive, his bine 
eves flashing w ith the spal kle and light of 
the sea as he matehed his skill and science 
against a creature stronger than himself 
* Are larger bass ever taken with rod and 
line?’ she asked. 

* Yes, one weighing seventy-five pounds 
has been captured. What sport 
it must have been!” 

‘How big do they grow, anyhow?” 
Leonard queried. 


Jupiter! 


a 
2 
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“To almost vour size, Len, and that’s a 
heavy compliment to the bass. They have 
been known to reach the weight of one 
hundred and fifty pounds.” 

The last day of February was clear, 
cold, the 
Winter's tempestuous course 


cloudless, and 


and 


was run, its icy breath apparently had 


evening serene 


still. 


ceased, and darkness closed on its quiet 
pallid face. 


Mareh came in like a lamb’—an omi 
nous cireumstanee for the future record of 
this uneertain month, according to the 
traditions of the old weather prophets 
The sun rose clear and warm, the snow 
sparkled and melted, the bluebirds re 
joiced, and their soft notes of mutual 
congratulation found many echoes among 
their human neighbors. By noon the air 
was wonderfully soft and balmy, and 
Webb brought in a number of sprays 
from peach trees cut in different parts of 
the place, and redeemed his promise to 
Amy, showing her the fruit germs, either 
green, or rather of a delicate gold-color, or 
else blackened by frost. She was aston 
ished to find how perfect the embryo blos 
som appeared under the microseope. It 
needed no class, however, to reveal the 
heart of the bud, and Webb, 
having cut through a goodly number, re 
marked: ‘It would now appear as if na 
ture 
labor for us, for I find about eight out of 
nine buds killed. It will save us from 
thinning the fruit next summer, for if 
one-ninth of the buds mature into peaches 
thev 
will measure more by the bushel.” 


b ackened 


had performed a very important 


will not only bring more money, but 
‘*How can one peach measure more 
than eight peaches ¢” 

- If all these buds 
grew into peaches, and were left on these 
slender boughs, the tree might be killed 


by overbearing, and would as 


By being larger. 


outright 
suredly be much injured and disfigured 
by broken limbs and exhaustion, while 
the fruit 


poor as to be 


itself would be so small and 
Thousands of 
trees annually perish from this cause, 
and millions of 
picked, or, if marketed, may bring the 
crower into debt for freight and other ex- 
A profitable erop of peaches can 


unsalable. 


peaches are either not 


penses 


only be grown by careful hand-thinning | 


when they are as large as marbles, unless 
the frost does the work for us by killing 
the greater part of the buds. It is a dan 
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fear is that it may destroy all the } 
There are plenty left yet, and I find 4 
cherry, apple, plum, and pear buds 
still safe. Indeed, there is little f 
them as long as peach buds are » 
tirely destroyed, for they are mucl } 
ier.” 

In the afternoon, Burt, who had ly 
expert in the use of crutches, determi 
on an airing, and invited Amy to 
him. ‘‘I now intend to begin giving 


driving lessons,” he said. You 
soon acquire entire confidence, for ski] 
far more than strength, is required, As 


long as one keeps cool and shows no fi 
there is rarely danger. Horses often catch 
their senseless panic from their drivers 
and even frightened with good 
cause, can usually be re-assured by a fey 
quiet words and a firm rein.” 


when 


Amy was delighted at the prospect of a 
lesson in driving, especially as Burt, li 
cause of his lameness, did not venture to 
take his over-spirited steed Thunder. Shy 
sincerely hoped, however, that he wou 
confine his thoughts and attentions to th 
ostensible object of the drive, for his man 
ner at times was embarrassingly ardent 
Burt was suificiently politie to fulfill her 
hope, for he had many other drives 
view, and had discovered that Amy did 
not weleome attentions that were not fra 
ternal. With a self-restraint and a pru 
dence which he thought most prai 
worthy and sagacious, but which were 
ludicrous in their limitations, he resolved 
to take a few weeks to make the impres 
sion which he had often sueceeded in pr 
ducing in a few hours, judging from the 
relentings and favors received in a rather 
extended career of gallantry, although it 
now puzzled the young fellow that he 
could have been so fascinated on former 
oeceasions. He now merely proposed that 
she should enjoy the drive so thoroughly 
that she would wish to go again, and huis 
effort met with entire success. 

During the first week in March there 
were many indications of the opening 
campaign on the Clifford farm. There 
were the overhauling and furbishing of 
weapons, othérwise tools, and the mend- 
ing or strengthening of those in a decrepit 
state. A list of such additional ones as 
were wanted was made at this time, and 
an order sent for them at once. Amy 
also observed that practical Leonard was 
conning several catalogues of implements. 


gerous ally, however, for our constant | ‘* Len is always on the scent of some new 
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nt hoe or cultivator,” Burt remarked. 


“rn game pays better than yours,”” was 
e reply. ‘for the right kind of tools 

it doubles the effectiveness of labor.” 

The chief topie of discussion and form 

of jndustry at this time were the pruning 

i cleansing of trees, and Amy often ob 

sved Webb from her windows in what 

a red to her most perilous positions in 

tops of apple and other trees, with 

s and pruning shears or nippers—a 
elit little instrument with such a power 

ful leverage that a good-sized bough could 


be lopped away by one slight pressure of 
hand. 

‘Tt to remarked Leonard, 
one evening, that there is much diversity 
f opinion in regard to the time and meth- 
While the ma 


of our neighbors prune in March, 


seems me,” 


ls of trimming trees. 


oO 


: 50 ne say fall or winter is the best time. 
Others are in favor of June, and in some 
0 paper [ve read, ‘Prune when your knife | 
is sharp.’ As for cleansing the bark of 
the trees, very few take the trouble.” 
“Well,” replied his father, lve al- 
ways performed these labors in March 
with good results. I have often observed 
r that taking off large limbs from old and 
ble trees is apt to injure them. A de- | 
| cay begins at the point of amputation and 
extends down into the body of the tree. 
) Sapsuckers and other woodpeckers, in 
making their nests, soon exeavate this 
rotten wood back into the trunk, to which 
: » moisture of every storm is admitted, 
and the life of the tree is shortened.” 
Well,” remarked Leonard, ‘*I can go 
to work to-morrow with entire content; | 
: and very pleasant work it is, too, especially 
t on the young trees, where by a little fore- 
thought and a few cuts one can shape the 
form and appearance of the future tree.” 
‘‘ How is that possible 7”? Amy asked. 
y ‘Well, you see there are plenty of buds 
, on all the young branches, and we can 
cut a branch just above the bud we wish 
to grow, which will continue to grow in 
of the direction in which it points. Thus 
= we can shape each summer's growth in 
‘ any direction we choose.” 
ai ‘*How can you be sure to find a bud 
just where you want it ?” 
know we always do.” 
‘“Of course we do,” said Webb, ‘‘ for 
i buds are arranged spirally on trees in 
is mathematical order. On most trees it is 
S. termed the‘ five-ranked arrangement,’ and | 


every bud is just two-fifths of the cir- 
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cumference of stem from the next. 


This will bring every sixth bud or leaf 
over the first, with. 
Thus in the length of stem oceupied by 
plenty of choice for 


or the one we start 


five buds you have buds facing in 
ditferent directions 
all pruning purposes 
nonsense, Webb; 
erlastingly 


\ 


vou are too ey 
Buds 
are seattered at hap-hazard al 


scientifie. 


branches.” 
rap hazar 


Returning 


l. 


‘That shows you observe at 
} and 


Wait, and I'll } | 
seized his hat and went out. 


after 


Tm righ 


a few minutes with long, slender 


shoots of peach, apple, and pear trees, he 
said: *‘ Now put your finger on any bud, 
and count. if the 


stand invariably over the one you start 


hee sixth bud does not 


from, and if the intervening buds do not 
wind spirally twice around the stem, each 
facing in a different direction.” 

The result proved Webb to be right. 


He laughed, and said: ‘* There, Len, you've 
|seen buds and branches for over forty 
years, and never noticed this. Here, Alf, 


you begin right, and learn to see things 
just as they are. There's no telling how 
often accurate knowledge may be useful.” 
‘*But, Webb, all plants have not the 
| five-ranked arrangement, as you term it,” 
his mother protested. 
“Oh no. There is the two-ranked, i 


n 
which the third leaf stands over the first; 
the three-ranked, in which the fourth leaf 
stands over the first. Then we also find 


the eighth and thirteenth ranked arrange- 
ments, according to the construction 


having once observed an arrangement 


of 
various species of plants or trees. put 
of 
buds or leaves in a species, you will find 
it maintained with absolute symmetry and 
accuracy, although the spaces between the 
buds lengthwise upon the stem may vary 
very much. Nature, with all her seeming 


| carelessness and abandon, works on strict 
mathematical principles.” 

“Well,” said Alf, ‘‘ I'm going to se 
| you are right to-morrow. I don't half 
lieve you are.” And on the following 
day he tried his best to prove Webb wrong, 
| but failed. 

Before the week was over there was 
decided return of winter. The 
its spring-like blue. Cold, ragged clouds 
were driven wildly by a northeast gale, 

which, penetrating the heaviest wraps, 
| caused a shivering sense of discomfort. 
Only by the most vigorot 


if 
} 


DeC- 


a 


sky lost 


is exercise could 


: 
mor 
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one cope with the raw, icy wind, and yet 
the effort to do so brought a rich return 
in warm, purified blood. All out-of-door 
labor, except such as required strong, rap 
id action, came to an end, for it was the 
very season and opportunity for pneumo 
nist to seize upon its chilled victim, Toa 
family constituted like the Clitfords sueh 
They had 
time for more musie and reading aloud 
than usual. The pets in the flower-room 
needed extra care and watching, for the 


weather brought no 


bitter wind searehed out every crevice 
and cranny. Entering the dining-room 
on one occasion, Amy found the brothers 
pormg over a map pread out on the table. 
“What! studving geography?” she 
said. ‘It certainly is a severe stress of 
weather that has brought you all to that. 
What countries are you exploring 2?” 
‘These are our Western Territories,” 
Burt promptly responded. ‘ This promi 
nent point here is Fort Totem, and these 
indications of adjacent buildings are for 
the storage of furs, bear meat, and the ac 
commodation of Indian hunters.” Burt 
tried to look serious, but Webb's and 
Leonard's laughter betrayed him. Amy 
turned inquiringly to Webb, as she ever 
did when perplexed. 
‘Don't mind Burt's chaff,” he said. 
This is merely a map of the farm, and 
we are doing a little planning for our 
spring work—deciding what crop we shall 
put on that field and how treat this one, 


ete. You can see, Amy, that each field is | 
numbered, and here in this book are corre- | * 
sponding numbers, with a record of the 


erops grown upon each field for a good 
many years back, to what extent and how 
often they have been enriched, and the 
kind of fertilizers used. Of course such 
a book of manuscript would be the dreari- 
est prose in the world to you, but it is ex- 
cecdingly interesting to us; and what's 
more, these past records are the best pos- 
sible guides for future action.” 

‘Oh, [know all about your book now,” 
she said, with an air of entire confidence, 
‘for [ve heard papa say that land and 
crop records have been kept in England 
for generations. I don't think I will sit 
p nights to read your manuscript, how- 
ever. If Burt’s version had been true, it 
might have been quite exciting.” 

She did enjoy aiding Mr. and Mrs. Clif- 
ford in overhauling the seed chest, howey- 
er, This was a wooden box, all tinned over 
to keep out the mice, and was divided into 


many little compartments, in whieh, y 
| paper bags of seeds, with the date on \ 


| 


they were gathered or purchased, Son : 
of the seeds were condemned beeausi " 
old; others, like those of melons and , 
cumbers, improved with a moderate ¢ 
grec of age, she was told. Mrs. (ii! | 
brought out from her part of the chest 4 


rich store of flower seeds, and the youne 
girl looked with much curiosity on the 
odd-appearing little grains and. sea) 
like objects in which, in miniature, wa 
wrapped some beautiful and 
plant. ‘*Queer little promises, ain't thes 
said the old lady ; ** for every seed is 
promise to me.” 

“I tell you what it is, Amy,” the old 


rentleman remarked, ** this chest contains 
the assurance of many a good dinner and 
many a beautiful bouquet. Now, like a 


good girl, help us make an inventory 
We will first have a list of what we ms 
consider trustworthy seeds on hand, a 
then, with the aid cof these catalogues 
ean make out another list of what 
shall buy. Seed catalogues, with the 
long list of novelties, never lose their fas 
cination for me. I know that most of the 
new things are not half so good as the old 
| tried sorts, but still I like to try some « 
ery year. It’s a harmless sort of ¢ 
bling, you see, and now and then I draw a 
genuine prize. Mother has the gambling 
mania far worse than I, as is evident from 
the way she goes into the flower novelties 
‘*T own up to it,” said Mrs. Clifford, 
and I do love to see the almost endless 


diversity in beauty which one species of 
plants will exhibit. Why, do you know, 
Amy, I grew from seeds one summer fifty 


distinct varieties of the dianthus. Sup 


pose we take asters this year, and see how 
many distinct kinds we can grow. Here, 
in this catalogue, is a long list of named 
varieties, and, in addition, there are pack 
ages of mixed seeds from which we may 
get something distinct from all the oth 
| ers.” 
| ‘How full of zest life becomes in the 
| country,” cried Amy, ‘‘if one only goes 
to work in the right way!’ Life was 
| growing fuller and richer to her every 
day in the varied and abounding interests 
of the family with which she was now en 
tirely identified. 
| ‘*Webb,” his mother asked at dinner, 
‘‘how do you explain the varying vitality 
of seeds?) Some we can keep six or eight 
| years, and others only two.” 
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* That's a question I am unable to an- | 
swer. Itcan not be the amount of materi 
al stored up in the cotyledons, or embryo 
secd leaves, for small seeds like the beet | 
and cucumber will retain their vitality 
ten years, and lettuce, turnip, and tomato | 
seed five or more years, while I do not care | 
to plant large, fleshy seeds like pease and 
beans that are over three years old, and 
much prefer those gathered the previous 
The whole question of the ger 
Wheat 
taken from the wrappings of an Egyptian 
mummy has grown. 
to have a certain instinet when to grow, 
and will lie dormant in the ground for in- 
definite periods waiting for favorable con 


season. 


minating of seeds is a curious one. 


ditions. For instance, sow wood-ashes 
copiously and you speedily have a crop of 
white clover. Again, when one kind of 
timber is cut from land, another and di 
verse kind will spring up, as if the soil 
were full of seeds that had been biding 
theirtime. For all practical purposes the 
duration of vitality is known, and is usu 
ally given in seed catalogues, I think, or 
ought to be.” 

“Some say that certain fertilizers or 
conditions will produce certain kinds of 
vegetation without the aid of seeds—just 
develop them, you know.” 

Develop them from what 

That's the question.” 


“Well, I think the sensible answer is | 


that all vegetation is developed from 
seeds, spores, or whatever was designed 
to continue the chain of being from one 
plant to another. For the life of me I 
can't see how mere organic or inorganic 


matter can produce life. It ean only sus- 


tain and nourish the life which exists in 

it or is placed in it, and which by a law | 
nature develops when the conditions | 
I am quite sure that there | 


of 
are favorable. 


is not an instance on record of the spon- 


tancous production of life, even down to | 
the smallest animalcule in liquids, or the | 


minutest plant life that is propagated by 


invisible spores. That the microscope 


does not reveal these spores or germs 
proves nothing, for the strongest micro- 
scope in the world has not begun to reach | 
the final atom of which matter is com- | 


posed. 

limited in its power to explore the infi- 
nitely little and near as the telescope to 
reveal the distant and great. 
time science has discovered nothing to 
contravene the assurance 


Many seeds appear | 


| His universe, why shouldn't 


Indeed, it would seem to be as | 


that God, or | 


some one, ‘created every living creature 


| that moveth, and every herb yielding seed 


after his kind.’ After most 
careful and accurate experiments, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall could find no proof of the 
spontaneous production of even 


a series of 


micro- 
scopic life, and found much proof to the 
contrary. How far original creations are 
changed or modified by evolution, natu 
ral selection, are questions that are to be 
settled neither by dogmatism on the one 
hand nor by baseless theories on the other, 
but by facts, and plenty of them.” 

‘Do you think there is anything athe 
istical in evolution 
and with some solicitude in her large eyes, 
for, like all trained in the old beliefs, she 
felt that the new philosophies led away 
into a realm of vague negations. Webb 
understood her anxis ty lest the faith she 


his mother asked, 


had taught him should become unsettled, 
and he re-assured her in a characteristic 


| way. 


‘**No, mother,” he said. 
is the true explanation of the world, as it 
now appears to us, it 


‘Tf evolution 


is no more atheist- 


ical than some theologies I have heard 


preached, which contained plenty of doc- 
trines and attributes, but no God. If God 
with His infinite leisure chooses to evolve 
He? Inany 
case a creative, intelligent power is equal- 
It would be just 

that all the watches and 
jewelry at Tiffany's were the result of for- 
tuitous causes as to believe that the world 
as we find it has no mind back of it.” 

Mother smiled contentedly, for she saw 
that he still stood just where she did, only 
his horizon had widened. 

Well,” said his father, contentedly, 
‘Tread much in the papers and magazines 
of theories and isms of which I never heard 
when I was young, but eighty years of ex- 
perience have convinced me that the Lord 
reigns.” 

They all laughed at this customary set 


ly essential, as easy for 


me to believe 


| tlement of all knotty problems on the part 


of the old gentleman, and Burt, rising from 
the table, looked out, with the remark that 
the prospects were that ¢‘the Lord would 
rain heavily that afternoon.” The oldest 
and most infallible weather prophet in the 
region was certainly giving portentous in- 


| dications of a storm of no ordinary dimen- 
| sions. 
Up to this | 


The vapor was pouring over its 
summit in Niagara-like volume, and the 
wind, no longer rushing with its 


boister 


recent 


ous roar, was moaning and sighing 


f 
3 


as if nature was in pain and trouble. 
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The | 


barometer, which had been low for two | 


days, sank lower; the temperature rose as 
the gale veered to the eastward. 
fact, andthe moisture-laden atmosphere, in- 
dicated that it came from the Gulf Stream 
region of the Atlantic, The rain, which be- 


gan witha fine drizzle, increased fast in co- | 


piousness, and soon fell in blinding sheets. 
The day grew dusky early, and the twi- 
then follow- 
ed a long night of Egyptian darkness, 
through which the storm rushed, warred, 


light was brief and obscure; 


and splashed with increasing vehemence. 
Before the evening was over, the sound of 
tumultuously flowing water became an 
appreciable element in the uproar with- 
out, and Webb, opening a window on the 
sheltered side of the house, called Amy to 
hear the torrents pouring down the sides 
of Storm King. 

The old house seemed so full of strange 


| crept noiselessly back to her room. 


This | 


moment that she watched him the nepy 
ous agitation passed from mind and body 
His strong, intent profile proved that ]\e 
was occupied wholly with the thought of 
his author. The quiet deliberation with 
which he turned the leaves was more po- 
tent than soothing words. ‘‘I wouldn't 
for the world have him know I'm so ws 


|and foolish,’ she said to herself, as she 


“He 


little dreamed who was watching hin 


Th), 


she whispered, smilingly, as she dropped 


sounds that Amy found it impossible to | 


sleep. Seasoned as were its timbers, they 
creaked and groaned, and the casements 
rattled as if giant hands were seeking to 
them. The wind at would 
sigh and sob so mournfully, like a human 
voice, that her imagination peopled the 
darkness with in dis 
tress, and then she would shudder as a 
more violent gust raised the prolonged 
wail into a loud shriek, Thoughts of her 
dead father—not the resigned, peaceful 
thoughts which the knowledge of his rest 
had brought of late 
mind, Her organization was peculiarly 
fine and especially sensitive to excited at 
mospherical conditions, and the tumult of 


open times 


strange creatures 


came surging into her | 


| Mr. Clifford had said. 


asleep. 

When she woke next morning the rain 
had ceased, the wind blew in fitful gusts, 
and the sky was still covered with wildly 
hurrying clouds that seemed like the strae 
eling rear-guard which the storm had left 
behind. 
window, everything was still standing, as 
Familiar objects 
greeted her re-assuringly, and never before 
had the light even of a lowering morning 
seemed more blessed in contrast with the 
black, black night. As she recalled the 
incidents of that night, her nervous panie, 
and the scene which had brought quiet 
and peace, she smiled again, and, it must 
be admitted, blushed slightly. * 


So far as she could see from hep 


I won- 


| der if he affects others as he does me,” she 


|a little thing, that I was just a bundle o 


thought. ‘‘ Papa used to say, when I was 
f 


nerves, but when Webb is near I am no 


| conscious I ever had a nerve.” 


| 


the night raised in her mind an irrepresst- | 


ble, although unreasoning, panic. 
she felt that she would scream if she re 
mained alone any longer. 
wrapper, purposing to ask Mrs. Leonard 
to come and stay with her for atime, feel 
ing assured that if she could only speak 


At last 


She put on her | 
| heard even in other lands, now gave forth 


Every little brook had become a tor- 
rent; Moodna Creek was reported to be i 
angry mood, and the family hastened 
through breakfast that they might drive 
out to see the floods and the possible dey- 
astation. Several bridges over the small- 
er streams had barely escaped, and the 
Idlewild brook, whose spring and summer 
music the poet Willis had caused to be 


n 


a hoarse roar from the deep glen through 


to some one, the horrid spell of nervous | 


fear would be broken. As she stepped 
into the hall she saw a light gleaming 
from the open door of the sitting-room, 
and in the hope that some one was still 
up, she stole noiselessly down the stair- 
way to a point that commanded a view of 
the apartment. Only Webb was there, 
and he sat quietly reading by the shaded 
lamp and flickering fire. The scene and 


his very attitude suggested calmness and 
There was nothing to be afraid 
With every 


safety. 


of, and he was not afraid. 


| eround., 


which it raved. An iron bridge over the 
Moodna, on the depot road, had evidently 
been in danger in the night. The ice had 
been piled up in the road on each end of 
the bridge, and a cottage a little above it 
was surrounded by huge cakes. The in- 
mates had realized their danger, for part of 
their furniture had been carried to higher 
Although the volume of water 
passing was still immense, all danger was 
now over. Asthey were looking at the ey!- 
dences of the violent breaking up of winter, 
the first phoebe-bird of the season alighted 
in a tree overhanging the torrent, and in 


i 
hi 


“SHE STOLE NOISELESSLY DOWN THE STAIRWAY.” 
VoL. LXVIII.—No. 407.—46 


: 


rit MOUNTAIN ROAD 


her plaintive notes seemed to say, as in 


terpreted by John Burroughs, “If you 

please, spring has come.” 
“Where was that wee bit 

said Webb: 


keep up heart / 


of life last 
night 2” ‘and how could it 
* Possibly it looked in at a window and 
reading,” thought Amy: 
and she smiled so sweetly at the conceit 


saw some one 


that Webb asked, ** How many pennies 
vill you take for your thoughts 7” 

* They are not in the market: and she 
laughed outright as she turned away. 

“The true place to witness the flood 
vill be at the old red bridge farther down 
the stream,” said Leonard; and they drove 
as rapidly as the bad wheeling permitted 
to that point, and found that Leonard was 
right. Just above the bridge was a stone 
dam, by which the water was backed up 
a long distance, and a precipitous wooded 
This had 
shielded the iee from the sun, and it was 
still very thick when the pressure of the 
flood came upon it. Up to this time it 
had not given way, and had become the 
cause of an ice-gorge that every moment 
The impeded 
torrent chafed and ground the cakes to 


bank rose on the south side. 


vrew more threatening. 
vether, surging them up at one point and 
permitting them to sink at another, as the 
imprisoned waters struggled for an outlet. 
The still held near the edge of 
the dam, although it was beginning to lift 
and crack with the tawny flood pouring 
Over, under, 


solid ice 


and around it. 


“Suppose we cross to the other 
said Burt, who was d 
ing; and with the word he whipped up 
horses and dashed through the old cover 
structure. 

“You ought not to have done t! 
Burt, said Webb, almost sternly. 
gorge may give way at any moment, «1 
the bridge will probably go with it. W 
shall now have to drive several hundi 


nearest home 7” 


yards to a safe place to leave the hors 
for the low ground on this side of t 
bridge will probably be tlooded.” 

It certainly will be,” added Leonard 

make haste!” eried Amy ; and th 
all noticed that she was trembling. 

But a few minutes sufficed to tie th: 
horses and return to a point of safety nea: 
the bridge. ‘I did not mean to expos 
you to the slightest danger,” Burt whis 
pered, tenderly, to Amy. the 
is safe enough, and we might drive over 
again.” 

Even as he spoke there was a lon 
crinding, crunching sound. A great vo 
ume of black water had foreed its wa 
under the gorge, and now lifted it bod 
ly over the dam. It sank in a chaoti 
mass, surged onward and upward again 
struck the bridge, and in a moment lift: 
it from its foundations and swept it awa) 
a Shattered wreck, the red outer coverin 
showing in the distance like ensanguin 
stains among the tossing cakes of ice. 

They all drew a long breath, and Am 
was as pale as if she had witnessed tli 


aa 
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ction of some living creature. No 
she realized What would have been 
fate had the break occurred while 
vere Crossing. 
Grood-by, old bridge,” said Leonard, 
ely. ‘‘I played and fished 
‘you when a boy, and in the 
lly dusk of its cover L kissed 
ie one summer aft 
of our courting 
j fy 
i 
THE FRESHET 
“a flood of sentiment from Len. Let us 


oti take him home to Maggie at once 


fi A, In the midst of this dreary transition 

4” period Nature gave proof that she has 

\ unlimited materials of beauty at her 

\ command at any time. Early one aft 

\ ernoon the brothers were driven in 

Lo ' from the ir out of-door labors by a cold, 

sleety rain, and Leonard predicted an 


ice storm. The next morning the world 
appeared as if heavily plated with sil 
ver. The sun at last was unclouded. 
and as he looked over the t p of Storm 
King his long-missed beams trans 


formed the landseape into a 
Well, well,” exclaimed Burt, ‘‘the old | wonder and beauty beyond anything de 
ridge’s exit has been a moving object in| seribed in Johnnie's fairy tales. Trees 


very sense, since it has evoked such a) shrubs. the roofs and 


seene of 


sidings of the 


: 
: 
4 


muildings. the wooden and even the stone 


fences, the spires of dead grass, and the 


nsightly skeletons of weeds, were all 
incased in ice and touched by the magic 
ind of beauty The mountain - tops, 


owever, surpassed all other objects in 


transtigured world, for upon them a 
iv mist had rested and frozen, cloth 
ing every branch and spray with a fea 
thery frost-work of eryvstals which, in the 
lighted distance, was lke a creat 
shock of silver hair. There were draw 
backs, however, to this marvellous scene. 
There were not a few branches already 
broken from the trees, and Mr. Clifford 
said that if the wind rose the weight of 
the ice would eause great destruction. 
They all hastened through breakfast, 
Leonard and Webb that they might re 
lieve the more valuable fruit and ever 
creen trees of the weight of ice, and Burt 
and Amy for a drive up the mountain. 

As they drove slowly upward the scene 
under the increasing sunlight took on ev- 
ery moment more strange and magical 
effects. The ice-incased twigs and boughs 
acted as prisms, and reflected every hue 
of the rainbow, and as they approached 
the summit the feathery frost-work grew 
more and more exquisitely delicate and 
beautiful, and yet it was proving to be as 
evanescent as a dream, for in all sunny 
places it was already vanishing. They 
had searcely passed beyond the second 
summit when Burt uttered an exclama- 
‘By all that’s 
unlucky,” he eried, there isn’t an eagle 
sitting on yonder ledge! I could kill him 
with bird shot, and I haven't even a pop 
gun with 

too bad,” sympathized Amy. ‘* Let 
us drive as near as we can, and get a good 


tion of regretful disgust. 


view before he flies.” 

To their great surprise, he did not move 
as they approached, but only glared at 
them with his savage eye. 

‘*Well,” said Burt, ‘‘after trying for 
hours to eet within rifle range, this ex 
ceeds anything I ever saw. I wonder if 
he is wounded, and ean not fly?” Sud 
denly he sprang out, and took a strap 
from the harness. ‘* Hold the horse, Amy, 
I think I know what is the trouble with 
liis majesty, and we may be able to return 
with a royal captive.” 

He drew near the eagle slowly and 
warily, and soon perceived that he was 
ineased with ice from head to foot, and 
only retained the power of slightly mov 
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ing his head. The creature was con) 
ly helpless, and must remain so 

icy fetters thawed out. His wing, 
frozen to his side, his legs covered 
ice, as were also his talons, and the 
branch of a low pine on which hy 
perched hours before. Icicles hung “at 
him, making amost fantastic fringe 


his defiant eve and open beak could 
expression to his untamed, undaunts 
it. It was evident that the bird n 
fierce Internal struggle to escape, but 
held as in a vise. 

Burt was so elated that his hand t 
bled with eagerness; but he resolv: 
act prudently, and grasping the bird 
ly but gently by the neck, he succes 
in severing the branch upon whic 
eagle was perched, for it was lis pur 
to exhibit the bird just as he found | 
Having carefully carried his prize t 
buggy, he induced Amy, who viewed t 
creature with mingled wonder and alarin 
to receive the strange addition to thei 
number for their homeward journey. Hy 
wrapped her so completely with the car 
riage robe that the eagle could not in 
her with his beak, and she saw he co 
no more move in other respects thia 
block of iee. Asan additional precaut 
Burt passed the strap around the bird’s 
neck and tied him tothe dash-board, Eve: 
with his heavy gloves he had to act 
caution, for in his disabled state the eag|: 
could still strike a powerful blow. Ther 
with an exultation beyond all words, li 
drove to Dr. Marvin's, in order to have on: 
of the ‘loudest crows” over him that li 
hadeverenjoyed. The doctor did not mind 
the ‘‘crow” in the least, but was delight 
ed with the adventure and capture, for 
the whole affair had just the flavor to 
please him. <As he was a skillful tas 
dermist, he good-naturedly promised 

‘set the eagle up” on the self-same bran 
on which he had been found, for it was 
agreed that he would prove too danger 
ous a pet to keep in the vicinity of 
irrepressible little Ned, Leonard’s young 
est boy. Indeed, from the look of this 
low’s eye, it was evident that he would ty 
dangerous to any one. ‘I will follo 
you home, and after you have exhibit 
him we will kill him scientifieally. He 
a splendid specimen, and not a featli 
need be ruffled.” 

Burt drove around to the Rev. M 

Barkdale’s and some others’ of his neares 


| neighbors and friends in a sort of triump! 
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progress ; but Amy grew un 
isv at her close proximity to so 
ormidable a companion, fear 
iv lest he should thaw out. 
Many were the exclamations of 

onder and curiosity W hen they 

eached home. Alf nearly went 

ild, and little Johnnie’s eves 
overtlowed with tears when she 

earned that the regal bird must die. “So, Burt, you have your ea 
\s for Ned. had he not been restrained he | all,” said his mother, looking with more 
vould have given the eagle a chance to 
face of her handsome boy than upon his 


ole after 


pleasure and interest on the thushed, eager 


devour him. 
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r 
% 
captive, “Well, vou 
and Amy have had 
x ee 
fortune and good times 4 
when vou are with me, 
Burt whispered in an aside 
As the dav grew old the 
| 
f ice on the trees melted and 
fell awav in mvriads of gem- 
like drops Although the : 
4 4 was a sound without as of we 
N / ‘ rain. By four in the after 
noon the pageant was over, 
the sky clouded again, and 2: 


the typical Mareh outlook 


{ 

was re-established. 
Amy was awakened on 
ae the following morning by 

. 
innumerable bird- notes, 
sones, but loud ealls. 
7 

Ln Hastening to the win- 
dow, she witnessed a 


scene very strange to 
hereyes. All over the 
erass of the lawn and 
on the ground of the 


orchard beyond Was a 
countless tlock of what 
seemed to her quarter 
crown chick 


Amo 


ens. 


WINTER FOLIAGE 


ry 
4 
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iter the voiee of Alf resounded 


the 


Come, 


house, crying, robins 
Very soon nearly all the 


hold were on the piazza to greet 
latest arrivals from the south: and 


vy scene of life and animation they 
vith their yellow bills, jaunty black 
brownish red breasts, 
Isn't it odd how they keep their dis 
fromeach other 7” said Webb. * You 
scarcely see two near together, but ev 


feet there is a robin, as far as the 


in reach. Yes, and there ; re some 


holders 


in the orehard alse They 


shyer than the robins, and don't eome 


ear the house.” 


ear and sweet came an exquisite bird 
from an adjacent maple. Webb 
< off his hat in respectful greeting to 


minstrel, 


Why, eried Amy, ** that little brown 
lean not be a robin 2” 


No.” he answered; ** that is my favor 


of all the 


earliest birds the song spar 


You remember what Dr. Marvin sald 
ut him the other evening? I have 
n looking for my little friend for a 
ek past, and here he is. The ereat tide 


migration 


has turned northward,” 


He is my favorite too,” said his father. 


very spring for over seventy vears I 


ve heard his song, and it is just as sweet 


nd fresh to meas ever. Indeed. it is en 


riched by a thousand memories.’ 
In the morning little Johnnie appeared 
the breakfast table in a state of creat 


xeitement. 


It soon appeared that she 


had a secret that she would tell no One 
but Amy—indeed, she would not. tel] 
but show it: and after breakfast she 
Amy to put on her rubber boots and come 
with her, warning curious Alf in. the 
mean time to kee )) his distance Leading 
the Way to a sunny angle in the earden 
fence, she showed Amy the first flower of 
the year. Although it was a warm, sunny 
spot, the snow had drifted there to suey an 
extent that the iev base of the drift still 
partially covered the ground, and t} rough 


weak place in the melting ice asnow drop 


had pushed its green succulent leaves and 
hung out its modest little blossom. The 
child, brought up from infaney to feel the 
closest svmpathy with nature fairly trem 
bled with delight over this arant COUPEUP 
of the innumerable flowers which it was 
her chief happiness to gather As if 
in sympathy with the exultation of the 
child, and in appreciation of all that the 
pale little blossom foreshadowed. a song 
sparrow near trilled out its sweetest lay. 
a robin took up the sone, and a pair 
of bluebirds passed overhead with their 
undulating flight and soft warble Truly 
spring had come in that nook of the old 
garden, even though the mountains were 
still covered with snow, the river full of 
floating ice, and the wind chill with the 
breath of winter. Could there have been 
a fairer or more fitting committee of re 
ception than little Johnnie, believine in 
all things, hoping all things, and brown 
haired, hazel-eved Amy, with the first 
awakenings of womanhood in her heart 7 


THE HARBINGER OF SPRING 


( 
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THE SECOND WAR 


NE of the very best bits of reading 
( ) left to us from the early days of the 
American re p iblie is the correspondence 
between John Adams 
and Merey Warren, and first published in 
of the Massachu 

Merey Warren 
vasa Woman Ofrare a nility and character, 


1} et 
i? 


earried on in 


the centennial volume 


setts Historieal Society. 


{ rof James Otis. the wife of Gener 
al James Warren, and the author of a his 
tory of the American Revolution. John 
Adams, reading this book after his retire- 
ment from office, took offense at certain 
phrases, with her at 


creat length about them, showing in ad 


and corresponded 


vancing years an undiminished keenness 
of mind and only an increase of touchy 
egotism. He makes it, for instance, a sub 
ject of sincere indignation when the lady 
in one case speaks of Franklin and Adams 
instead of Adams and Franklin. Mrs. 
Warren, on her side, shows to the greatest 
advantage, keeps her temper, and gives 
thrusts. 


some keen home She shows 
clearly in this correspondence how strong 
ly and even justly a portion of the most 
intelligent Mr. Adams's own 
State dreaded what she calls his ** marked 
uniform to 
- she brings him to the admission 


he hates ‘* 


people of 


and preference monarelic 
that democratic” government, 
and is satisfied with such republicanism 
as that of Holland—a nation which, as he 
himself says, ‘has no idea of any repub 
lic but an aristocracy’ —and that he counts 
even England a republic, since a republic 
than 


She even quotes against him his 


rely “Sa government of more 
One 
own words, uttered in moments of excited 
monarelry as the 
the United States. 
But the most striking fact, after all, is that 


impulse, 


pro vable 


recognizing 
destiny of 
she, a refined and cultivated woman, ac 
customed to the best New England society 
of her time, is found dissenting wholly 
the Federalist view of 
‘T never knew,” she bravely says, in an- 
to a sneer from Mr. Adams, ** that 
philosophical friend’ Mr. Jefferson 
was afraid to do his duty in any instance. 
But this know 


from Jefferson. 
swer 


“my 


he has dared to do many 
things for his country for which posterity 
will probably bless his memory; and ] 
hope he will yet, by his wisdom, justice, 
moderation, and energy, long continue the 
blessings 


of peace in our country, and 


strengthen the republican system to which 


FOR 


INDEPEN DENCE. 


he has uniformly adhered.” Sueh a t 
ute from a woman like Merey Warre: 
woman then nearly eighty years old, 
still showing unimpaired those mer 
powers of which John Adams had bet 
spoken in terms of almost extravag 
praise—is entitled to count for 
the of 
politicians, 


against bitterness contempora 

Wespeak of Jefferson's period of offic 
having lasted for eight years, but it is 1 
wholly ineorrect to estimate, as Mr. Parton 
suggests, that it lasted for nearly a quarter 
of acentury. 


iS 


Madison's and Monroe's ad 
ministrations were but the continuation 
of it. The fourth and fifth Presidents 
had, indeed, so much in common that it 
Was about an even chanee whieh should 
take the first. Both had 
long been friends of Jetferson: both had 
something to do with reconciling him to 
the United States Constitution, which he 
had at first opposed. 


Presidency 


He himself would 
have rather preferred Monroe for his im 
mediate suecessor, but the Legislature of 
Virginia pronounced in favor of Madi 
son, who, like the two others, was a native 
of that then powerful State. It really 
made little difference which came first. 
Josiah Quiney, in a famous speech, desig 
nated them simply as James I. and James 
II. The two alike Jeffersonian ; 
their administrations moved professed!s 
in the line indicated by their predecessor, 
and the suecess of his policy must be test 
ed ina degree by that of theirs. Both 
inherited something of his unpopularity 
with the Federalists, but Madison partial 
ly lived it down, and Monroe saw neat 
ly the extinetion of it. The Jeffersonian 
policy may, therefore, fairly be judged, not 
alone by its early storms, but by the cali 
which at last followed. 

Mr. Madison had been Secretary of Stat: 
for eight vears under Jefferson, and had 
not only borne his share, earlier than this 
in public affairs, but had acted as chai 
man of the committee which reported tli 
Constitution, and had afterward aided 
Hamilton and Jay m writing The Fede: 
alist in support of it. 


were 


For these reasons 
and beeause he was the last survivor © 
those who signed the great act of nationa 
organization, he was ealled, before 
death, ** The Father of the Constitution 

He was a man of clear head, modest man 
His bitter 


ners, and peaceful disposition, 


WH 
th 
i 
ati 
‘ial 
| 
| 


mt) 


i 


iN 
a 


JAMES MADISON 


zg Gilbert Stuart, 


Opponents admitted he was 
honorable, well informed, and even, in his 
own Way, patriotic; not mean or malig 
nant As to his appearance, he is de 
scribed by one of these opponents, William 
Sullivan, as aman who had *'a calm ex 
pression, a penetrating blue eve, and who 
looked like a thinking man.” In person 
he was small and rather stout; he was 
partially bald, wore powder in his hair, 
and dressed in black, without any of Jef 
ferson’s slovenliness. In speech he was 
slow and grave Mrs. Madison was a 
pleasing Woman, twenty years younger 
than himself, and they had no children, 
Their arrival brought an immediate 
change in the manners of the President's 
house; they were both fond of society and 
ceremony, and though the new President 
was the most faithful of Jetfersonians, he 
found no difficulty in restoring the formal 
receptions Which his predecessor had dis 
used. These levees were held in what a 
British observer of that day called the 
President’s palace,” a building which 
the same observer (Gleig) afterward de 
seribed as incommodious, and 
plain,” although its walls were the same 
with those of the present White House, 
only the interior having been burned by 
the British in 1813. Suelvas it was, it was 
thrown wholly open at these levees, which 
every one was free to attend, while musie 
plaved, and the official costumes of foreign 
ambassadors gave, as now, some gayety 
to the scene. Mrs. Madison, according to 
a keen observer, Mrs. Quiney, wore on 
these occasions her carriage dress, the 
same in which she appeared on Sunday at 
the Capitol, where religious services were 
then held—**a purple velvet pelisse, and a 
hat trimmed withermine. Avery elegant 
costume,” adds this feminine eritic, ** but 
not, [ thought, appropriate to a lady re 
ceiving company at home.” At another 
time Mr. and Mrs. Quincey dined at the 
President's house, *‘in the midst of the 
enemy's camp,” they being the only Fed 
eralists among some five-and-twenty Dem- 
ocrats. The house, Mrs. Quiney tells us, 
was richly but incongruously furnished, 
‘not of apiece, as we ladies say.” On 
this occasion Mrs. Madison black 
velvet, with a very rich head-dress of 
coquelicot and gold, with necklace of the 
same color. Atanother time Mrs. Quincey 
went by invitation with her children, and 
Was shown through the front rooms. 
Meeting the lady of the house, she apolo 
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vized for the liberty, and Mrs 
sald, cracefully, “It is as muc] 
house as it is mine, ladies.” The 
has a certain historie value: it sho 
the spirit of Jefferson had already w: 
achange in the direction of democrat 
ing. Such a remark would hard!) 
been made by Mrs. Washington, «1 
by Mrs. Adams. 

The tone of society in Washinet 
undoubtedly some of the coarse: 
which then prevailed in all cou 
Men drank more heavily, wrangle: 
loudly, and there was a good deal of 
afterward came to be known as **) 
tion manners.” The mutual beari: 
Congressmen was that of courtesy 
pered by drunkenness and duelling 


it was true then, as always, thatevery | 


caused ten new quarrels for every on 
it decided. When Josiah Quiney, thi 
leader of the Federalists in Congress 


his famous speech against the invasio 


Canada (January 5, 1813), and H 


Clay, then Speaker of the House, desce: 


ed from the chair expressly to fore 


to the alternative of duel or disgra: 
as avowed by one of his friends to } 
Quiney—it was not held to be anyt) 


but honorable action, and only the 
moral courage of Mr. Quiney enabled 
to avoid the alternative. On a late 
casion, Mr. Grundy, of Tennessee, hia 


to answer another speech by Mr. Quin: 


took pains to explain to him privately 


though he must abuse him as a represent 


tive Federalist or else lose his eleetio 
would endeavor to bestow the abuse 


a gentleman. ‘* Except Tim Pickering 


said this frank Tennesseean, ‘* there i 
a man in the United States so pert 
hated by the people of my distri 
vourself. By —— I must abuse vo 
I shall never get re-elected. T will « 
however, genteelly. I will not do 
that —— fool Clay did it, strike so ha 
to hurt myself. But abuse you Im 
Seeing by this explanation what the 
of Congressional manners was when 
ting on gentility, we can form some 
ception of what they were on those 
frequent occasions when they were 
vether ungenteel. 


S hot 


lo 
rd us 
ust 
tor 
pu 
Co 


allo 


But the amenities of Mrs. Madison an 


the gentilities of Mr. Grundy were 


alil 


interrupted by the excitements of war 


“the war of 1812,” habitually called 
late war” until there was one stil] 


late 


For this contest, suddenly as it came at last 


| 
\ 
as 
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were vears of preparation, Long 
ie United States suffered the bitter 
ience of being placed between two 


nding nations, neither of which could 


MERCY 


made into a friend, or easily reached as 
enemy. Napoleon with his ** Decrees,” 
British 
Council,” had in turn preyed upon 
\inerican commerce, and it was scarce re 


yvernment with its ** Orders 


ving from the paralysis of Jefferson's 
At were divided 

to the remedy, and the old sympa 
thies for France and for England re-ap 
eared on each side. Unfortunately for 
the Federalists, while they were wholly 


inbargo. home, men 


right in many of their criticisms on the 
Manner the Cale about 
they put themselves in the wrong as to 
its main feature that 


which war 


We can see 


WARREN 


in their just wrath 
they would have let 


acallist 


Napole On 


nation 


reall 
in a position of pe rpetual childhood and 
No doubt 
there were various ports at issue in the 


subordination before Eneland 


impending contest, but the most important 


one, and the only one that remained in 
dispute all through the war, was that of 
the right and hupressment 

the English claiming the right to visit 
American vessels, and impress into the 


of search 


——— 
= 
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naval service any sailors who appeared to) British sloop Peacock, the vietors 


be Knelish The one great object of the 
IS]? 
grading practice 
It must be understood that this was not 


a question of reclaiming deserters from 


the British navy, for the seamen in ques 
There 


thine an out 


tion had very rarely belonged to it 
that 
now abandoned, eall 


existed in’ England at 
rage On 


ed impressment, by which any sailor and 


vas to get rid of this insolent | 


on board three American seamen wi 
heen foreed, by holding pistols at 
| heads. to fight against their own co 
men Four American seamen 
British ship Actra were ordered {i 
en lashes, then four dozen, then ty 
en, then kept in irons three monthis, { 
fusing to obey orders under simils 
There nothing 
l}about the grievance; it had been the 


| cumstances, was 


many Who were not sailors could be seized | jeet of indignant negotiation since 17s9 


and compelled to serve in the navy. 
horrors of the ** press vang, as exhibited 
in the sea-side towns of Eneland, have 


formed the theme of many novels. 


The | In 1796 Timothy Pickering, Secreta; 


| State, a representative Federalist, lia 
| nounced the practice of seareh and 


It was | pressment as the sacrifice of the 1 


bad enough at home, but when applied on | of an independent nation, and lamented 


board the vessels of a nation with which | ‘the long and fruitless attempts” to: 


Kogland 


Was at peace, it became one of | rect it. 


In 1806 the merchants of Bo 


those outrages which only proceed from | had called upon the general govern 


the strony to the weak, and are never re- | to ‘assert our rights and support the 


ciprocated 
of his letters, that England would 
not submit to such an age 
Merely 


purpose was a confession of na 


One 


hour 

such a 
tional weakness; but the actual case was 
far worse than this. Owing to the simi 
larity of language, it was always difficult 
to distinguish between English and Amer 
and the temptation was ir- 
resistible to the visiting officer, anxious 
for the enlargement of his own crew, to 
e England the benefit of the doubt. 
was that an English lheutenant, 


or ¢ 


he result 


ven midshipman, onee on board an 


to vield to visitation for | 


Lord Collingwood said well, | nity of the United States” 


; and the me 


| chants of Salem had offered to pled, 


rression for an | their lives and properties” in support 


necessary measures of redemption. — Yer 
it shows the height of party feeling t 
when, in 1812, Mr. Madison’s governm 
finally went to war for these very rig 
the measure met with the bitterest opposi 
tion from the whole Federalist party, aud 
from the commercial States generally. A 
gsood type of the Federalist Opposition on 
this particular point is to be found in th 
pamphlets of John Lowell. 

John Lowell was the son of the em 
nent Massachusetts judge of that mam 


American ship, was, in the words of the | he was a well-educated lawyer, who was 


English writer Cobbett, ** at once accuser, | president of the Massachusetts Agricu 


and captor,” and we have 


Witness, judge, 


also Cobbett’s statement of the conse 


quences 
have been impressed,” he adds, and are 


how in our navy That many of these 


men have died on board our ships, that 
many have been worn out in the service, 


there is no doubt Some obtain them re 


lease through the appleation of the Amer 
lean Consul, and of these the sufferings 


have been in many instances very great 


There have been instanees where men 
ave thus got free after having been 


hi 
flovved through the tleet for desertion.” 


Between 1797 and 1801 more than two 


thousand applications for impressed sea 
American 
Minister: and of these only one-twentieth 


nt were made through the 


wer proved to be British subjects, though 
nearly one-half were retained for farther 
When the Hornet captured the 


proce 


tural Society, and wrote under the nan 


*‘A New Eneland Farmer.” In spit 


‘(Great numbers of Americans | 


of the protests offered half a dozen yea 
before by his own neighbors, he declared 
the whole outery against impressment 
be a device of Mr, Madison’s party. | 1 


| nation, he said, was ** totally opposed to a 
| war for the purpose of protecting British 
against their own 
The whole matter at 
| was ‘‘the protection of renegadoes and «i 
| serters from the British navy.” He «a 
gued unflinchingly for the English rig 
“consecrated” rig 


seamen soverelgl 


issue, he declare 


| of search, calied 

} maintained that the allegiance of Britis 
subjects was perpetual, and that no res 

dence in a foreign country could abso! 


them. He held that every sailor boi 


in Great Britain, whether naturalized in 
America or not, should be absolutely eX 
and that 


cluded from American. ships; 


IMV MOU 


- 


yas done, the right to search 


America essels and take such sailors 
out is the only restraint on the abuse. 
He isaman of great ability and public 
} ld \ ] \ 
spit mid yet he heid views whielh now 
seem to have ignored all national se If 


W hile 
ind him, took this position, it 
that the American 
republic had not yet asserted itself to be a 


respect 


sucha man, with a large 
part \ hel] 


be 


said 


nation. Soon after the Revolution, when 


some one spoke of that contest to Frank 
lin as the war for independence, he said, 
rather the war of the Revolution; 
the war for independence is yet to be 
fought The war of 1812 was just the 
contest he deseribed., 

To this excitement directed against the 
var the 


the 


pulpit very largely contributed, 
chief lever applied by the Federalist 
clergy being found in 
Napoleon The 


drunk with blood. easts a look Upon Us; 


tne atrocities of 


chieftain of Europe, 


he raises his voice, more terrible than the 
midnight vell of savages at the doors of 
melodramatic 
words are from a sermon, once famous, de 
livered by Daniel Parish, of Bytield, 
Fast Day, Else- 
Would establish 
those in the first offices of the land who 
will the hearts of your 
with intidelity, 


tiie 


our forefathers.’ These 
Rey 
Vassachusetts, on 
whe re he saVvs vou 
Porson children 
who will harness them in 
team of Hollanders and Germans and 
Swiss and Italians to draw the triumphal 
Napoleon 4 


sons to be dragged into his armies 7” 


car of Are you nursing your 
The 
elimax was reached when one pulpit ora 
tor wound up his appeal by asking his 
audicnce if to 
wooden shoes, in allusion to the sabots of 
the French peasants 


they were ready wear 


\ curious aspect of all this vehemence 
was the firm conviction of the Federalists 
that they themselves were utterly free 
from all partisan feeling, and that what 
they ealled the ** Baleful Demon, Party,” 
existed only on the other side. For the 
Demoerats to form Jaecobin societies was 
but the‘ 


Societies” of 


in outrage Washington Beney 
the were 


claimed to be utteriv non-political, though 


olent Federalists 
thre marched with banners, held quarter 

meetings, and were all expected to vote 
one Way At one of their gatherings, in 
i780, there was a company of **School-boy 
Federalists” to the number of 250, uniform 


edin blue and white, and wearing Wash 


ington’s Farewell 


Address Ve d morocco 
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It Was asight h 
to be paralleled in the most excited el 
of these days; yet the Federalists st 
maintaimed that there was nothing 

bout it: the other side was part 
They admired themselves for their 

of view and their freedom from preju 
and yet they were honestly convince: 
the mild and cautious Madison, who 

not have declared war with Eneland 
less forced into it) by 


around their necks. 


Salhi 


others, was 
ting to enslave lis own for 
benefit of France. The very name 
their pamphlets show this. One of JJ 
Lowell’s bears on the title-page ** Pe; 
wal War the poliey of Mr. Madison 
the important and interesting subject « 
conscript militia, and an immense sta 


nation 


ing army of guards and spies unde) 
name of a local volunteer corps." 
Federalist took distinctly 
eround that they should refuse to ob 
conscription law to raise troops for 


leaders 


conquest of Canada; and when that 
questionable measure failed by One 
in the Senate, the 


caped a 


nation may hav 
Had the 
passed and been enforeed, William Ss 
van ominously declares, ** No doubt 
citizens would 


serious outbreak. 


armed, 
not, it 
This was possibly overstate 


have 
have marched, but 
Canada.” 


and mig 
is believed 


but the crisis thus arising might have be: 
a formidable matter. 

It might, indeed, have been far nu 
dangerous than the Hartford Convent 
of 1814, which was, after all, only a pea 
able meeting of some two dozen hones! 
men, with George Cabot at their head 
men of whom very few had even a covert 
purpose of dissolving the Union, but wl 
were driven to something very near des 
peration by the prostration. of their con 
meree and the of thei 
They found themselves betwe« 
the terror of a conscription in New Eng 
land and the outrage of an invasion o 
Canada. They found the President eal! 
ing in his Message of November 4, 1812 
for new and enactments 
“corrupt and perlidious inte: 
course with the enemy, not amounting 
to treason,” and they did not feel quit 
sure that this might not end in the guillo 
tine or the lamp post. 


defenselessness 


eoust 


mysterious 
against 


They saw what 
were called ** the horrors of Baltimore” in 
a mob where the blood of Revolutionary 
officers had been shed in that city under 
Nt 


pretense of suppressing a newspaper. 


752 
= 
{ 
} 
| 


ild tell whither these things were 

and they could at least protest 
otest Will always be remarkable 
eskill with which it turned against 
Madison the 
ehts doetrines of their 


Kentucky 


on and Gangverous 


own in 
Virginia and 
The Federalist 
had completely shifted ground ; 
that the Hartford 
ition really strengthened the tradi 
f the 


resolu 
and Demoeratie 


HOW see 


Union by showing that the 
d threat of secession was a game at 
two could play. 
est 
the provocation which led to this 
is convention, that during all this 
the commercial States were most un 
treated 
Story, himself a moderate Repub 
“New 


und was expected, so far as the Re 


nust be remembered, too, in 


ibly In the opinion of 


and a member of Concress, 
ims were eoneerned, to do every 
and to have nothing. They were 
but to be trusted.” Their 
which had furnished so largely 


eV, hot 
nerce, 
supplies for the nation, was viewed by 
itimany not merely with inditference, 


vith real dislike.  Jetferson, whose 
influence than those of 
ten other men, still held to his nar 
Virginia planter opinion that a ona 


mal commerce 


had More 


must somehow be an 

and it was hard for those whose com 
ce his embargo had ruined to be pa 
t while he rubbed 
ed them that 


ter off without any ships. 


his hands and as 
be much 
When the 
vr of 1812 was declared, the merehants 
Boston and Salem had 


they would 


as it Was estima 
d by Mr. Isaae P. Davis, in the memoirs 
Mrs. Quiney—twenty million dollars’ 
orth of property on the sea and in Brit 

ports. The war sacrificed nearly all of 
ind they were expected to be grateful, 

a letter to the Legislature of New 
lampshire, four vears before (August. 
Os), Jefferson had calmly recommended 
to the people of that region to retire from 
e seas and **to provide for themselves 
those and conven 
nees of life for which it would be 


surselves comforts 
uh 
to other countries.” 


se ever to 


\loreover, it was argued, the commercial 
States- were almost exclusively the suffer 
s by the British intrusions upon Amer 
can vessels, and if they did not think it a 
ise for war, why should it be taken up 
the States which were not hurt by it 


recur 
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Again, the commercial 
to 


States hac 


the genera roverhnment 


receiving customs dut 


the rig 
ies and of national 


defense on the ex 


ground of reeeiv 
Madison 


reminded im 


Dress 


Ing protection return had 


pledged himself—as he was 
the onee famous 
New Hampshire 
voung Daniel Webster—to 


a navy; 


‘ 
Rockineh imi County 


address penned by 
vive the lation 
had resulted in Mr. Jetfer 
sons hundred and tifty litth vun-boats, and 
As 
time of 
all told. The 


in the President’s ecabinet— Gallatin 


and it 


some twenty larger vessels for the 


army, it consisted at this ibout 


three thousand men ablest 
and 


the 


Piekering—were originally opposed 
that 
ve of 
Mon 


subse 


Wil The only member of 
body who had any personal knowled 
military matters was Colonel James 
roe, Seeretary of State: and it was 
quently thought that he knew just enough 


Ney 


Was dee lared, June IS 


to be in the way ertheless, the war 


declared re 
last 


deeclara 


luctantly, hesitatingly, but at 


British 


cou 
rageously, 
the 

Which had partly caused it, were res 
but the went 
tumn Madison 
ceiving 128 electoral 


De Witt Clinton: 
sachusetts, 


after the 


aavs 


tion Orders in Couneil.” 
voked 
war on In the same au 
was re-elected President, re 
Votes agaist SY for 
Elbridge Gerry, of Mas 
chosen Vice-President. 


A sufficient popular verdict was thus giv 


being 
en, and the war was continued 

In its early period much went wrong 
British and the North 
Hull invaded 
Canada in vain, and finally surrendered 
Detroit (August 15,1812) in a 
considered but 
some degree pardoned by public senti 
ment. He was condemned by 
martial, and sentenced to be shot, but was 


lidians ravaged 


western frontier: General 


way long 
pusillanimous how in 

court 
pardoned because of his Revolutionary 
services, and much has since been written 
in his To the of 
upon not the 
land, that the United States proved emi 


vindication SUPprise 


every one, it was the sea. 
nently successful, and the victory of the 
Constitution over the Guerriére 


first of a 


was the 

The 
number of British war vessels captured 
during the 
fifty with SSO cannon : 
of American 
with 


long line of triumphs 
the war was 
the 


twenty 


three vears of 


Humber 
vessels, 

there 
these, thousands of merehant vessels tak 
But these 
nothing of the 


war live, 


350 guns: and were, besides 


en on both sides by privateers. 


mere statistics tell excite 


ide 
] 
: 
) 
10 
t 


ment of those piel lresque vietories which 
so long thrilled the heart of every Ameri 
that 
peer of the proudest 


Can school with the conviction 
his nation was. the 
pon the seas Yet the worst predictions 
of the Federalists did not exaggerate the 
injury done by the war to American com 
the highest 


the other party did no more than justice 


and expectations of 


to the national prestige gained by tne sue 
cesses of the American navy It is fairly 
to be remembered to the eredit of the Fed 
eralists, however, that them ur 
vent appeals there would have been no 
navy, 


but for 
and that it was created only by set 
ting aside all Mr. Jeftferson’s pet theories 
The eould 
also, that the merehant serv 


sea defense. 


Federalists 
justly urge 
ice was the only hursery of seamen, and 
that with its destruction the race of Amer- 
ean would die out 


sailors a prediction 
Which the present day has almost seen 
fullilled 

But, forthe time being, the clory of the 
\merican navy was secure; and even the 
equalled the fame of 
Lake Erie, immortal 
ized by two phrases, Lawrence’s ** Don't 
vive up 


seatights hardly 


Perry’s victory on 


the ship.” Which Perry 
upon his flag, and Perry’s own brief dis 
patel, We have met the enemy, and they 
are Side by side with this came 
Harrison's land victories over the Indians 
and Englishinthe Northwest. 


be re 


ours,” 


Tecumseh, 
who held the rank of brigadier-general in 
the British army, had, with the aid of his 
brother, “the Prophet,” united all the In 
dian tribes in a league. His power was 
broken by Harrison in the battle of Tippe 
canoe (November 7, 1811), and finally de 
stroved in that of the Thames, in Canada 
(October 5, 1813), where Tecumseh fell. 
But the war, from the first, vielded few 
glories to either side by land. The Amer- 
icans were still a nation of woodsmen and 
sharp-shooters, but they had lost the art 
of war, and they had against them the 
of Wellington, and 
to Mrs 


veterans men who 
boasted Peter, of Washington 


seven vears. Even with such men, the 
raid on the eity of Washington by Gener 
al Ross was a bold thing 


four thousand 


to mareh with 
sixty miles into an 
enemy's country, burn its Capitol, and re 
treat 


men 


Had the Americans renewed the 
of Lexington, and 
fought from behind trees and under cover 
of brick walls, the 


tacties Coneord and 


British commander's 
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losses might have been frightful 

risk a pitched battle was to leave 
selves helpless when defeated The 
rout of the Amerieans at Blade: 
left Washington to fall like a ripe 
into the hands of General Ross ‘| 
still somewhat confuse: 
the British statement is that. before ¢ 


counts are 
ing the citv, General Ross sent in 
of truce, meaning to levy a contrib 
as from a conquered town : and the 
of truce being fired upon, the destr 
of the town followed. Washingto; 
then thousand houses 
British fire to the untis 
Capitol with the Library of Congres 
the Treasury Buildings, the Arsenal 
a few private dwellings. At the P 
dent's house—aceording to theirown 
they found dinner 1% 
devoured it, and then set the house o 
Mr. Madison sent a messenger to his 
to bid her flee. She wrote to her s 
ere gomg, Our kind friend Mr. Ca: 
has come to hasten my departure, aud 
moa Vers 


than 


less 


a 


troops set 


since doubted 


bad humor with me beeaus 
insist on waiting till the large pietur 
General Washington is secured, and it 
quires unserewed from the wa 
She finally secured it, and went off in 
carriage With her sister, Mrs. Cutts, bea 
the original parchment of the Declaratio 
of Independence, which also owes its sufi 
ty to her. The Federalist papers miacd 
plenty of fun of her retreat, and Mr. Los 
sing has preserved a fragment of o1 
their ballads in whieh Says to 
President, in the style of John Gilpin 


to be 


she 
“Sister Cutts and Cutts and TJ, 

And Cutts’s children three, 
Shall in the coach, and you shall rid 


On horseback after we.” 


But, on the whole, the lady of the Presi 
dential ** palace” carried off more laurels 
from Washington than most America! 


| 


The news of the burning of Washingto 
was variously received in England: thi 


| British Annual Register called it “am 
that they had not slept under a roof for | turn to the times of barbarism,” and the 


London Times saw in it, on the contrary 


| the disappearance of the American repul) 
| lie, which it called by the withering nan 


eratic rebellion.” 


of an “association.” That ill-organized 
is on the eve of disselutio: 
and the world is speedily to be delivered 
of the mischievous example of the exist 
enee of a government founded on demo 


But the burning had 


association 


~ 
\ 
: 


e contrary, just the opposite etfect 
After Washington had fallen, 
but there 
i great rising of the people: the Brit 

the affair turn 
ugely on the gallant defense of Fort 
nry by Colonel George Armistead 
It was at 


ills. 


nore seemed an easy prey ; 


was beaten off 


(ceneral Ross was killed 
ime that Key’s lyric ‘The Star 
led Banner” the au 
wing detained on board the British 
VWinden 

ve this there had been various depre 


was written, 


during the bombardment. 


us and skirmishes along the coast of 
~and a courageous repulse of the 
sh at Stonington, Connecticut. Aft 
the well-fought battle of 


came 


ly’s Lane, and the closing vietory of 


Orleans, fought after the treaty of 
had been actually signed, and un 
‘tedly leaving the final laurels of the 
win the hands of the Americans. 
\fter this battle an English otficer vis 
hundred 
yards “‘nearly a thousand bodies, all ar 
ed in British 
1 the American 
statement that the American loss had 
sisted only of eight men killed and 


he 


the field saw within a few 


uniforms,” and heard 


otlicer command 


irteen wounded. The loss of t 
was nearly twenty-one hundred in 
led and wounded, ineluding two gen 


officers. A triumph so overwhelm 
vy vestored some feeling of military self 
spect, sorely needed after the disasters 
‘There were,” 
William Sullivan, **splendid 
processions, bontires, and illuminations, 


Washington. says the 


leralist 


s though the independence of the coun- 
had time 
indeed, was the feeling, and with 
Franklin's war for independ- 
ive was aban end. The battle took place 
January 8, 1815, but the treaty of 
id been signed at Ghent on the day be 
Christmas. The terms agreed upon 
suid not one word about the impressment 
f British seamen, but the question had 
been practically settled by the naval sue 
cesses of the United States; 
were the rejoicings on the return of peace 
that even this astounding omission seem- 
ed of secondary importance. 

The verdict of posterity upon the war 
of 1812 may be said to be this: that there 
was ample ground for it, and that it com- 
pleted the work of the Revolution; and 
yet that it was the immediate product of 
a few ambitious men, whose aims and 
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been a second achieved.” 
ch, 


ie reason. 
peace 


and so great 


THE SECOND WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE 


justly ; 


principles were not really so high as were 
The 
outrageous lmipressment of American sea- 


those of many who opposed the war 


men touched a point of national pride, and 
While the United States submitted 
to this it certainly could not be called an 


independent nation; and the abuse was 
practically ended by the war, even though 
On the 


other side, the dread entertained of Napo 


the treaty of peace was silent 
leon by the Federalists was pertect ly lecit 
imate; and this, too, time has confirmed. 
But this peril was really far less pressing 
than the other: the United States needed 
more to be liberated from the domineer 
ing attitude of England than from the re 
moter tyranny of Napoleon, and it was 
therefore necessary to reckon with Eng 
land first. As a fact, the Fed 
eralists did their duty in action; 


matter of 
the com 
monwealth of Massachusetts furnished 
three years more soldiers 
and the New England 
States, which opposed the war, sent more 
men into the field than the Southern 
States, which brought on the contest. U 
the 


better than actions 


during those 
than any other; 


fortunatel\ world remembers words 
litera seripta manet 

and the few questionable plirases of the 
Hartford Convention 
than 


Massachusetts raised 


are how 
14,000 men 
in or t 
millions of dollars she paid for bounties 

The rest of Mr. Madison's administra 
tion career of 


had long since (April 30, 1812 


better re 


membered the which 


he two 


Was a peace, Louisiana 
become a 
State of the Union, and Indiana was also 
admitted (December 11, 1816). It was for 
the first time provided that organized Ter 
ritories of the United States should send 
delegates to Congress. An act was passed, 
under the leadership of Mr. Lowndes, of 


Lhe 


SLO,000,000 


South Carolina, providing for pas 


ment, in installments of an 
nually, of the national debt of one hun 
dred and twenty millions. 
reduced, the tariff was slightly increased, 
and in April, 1816, a national bank was 
chartered for of twenty 


Here, as in some other matters, at 


Taxe Ss were 


a term years. 
least 
one of the parties proved to have changed 
ground, and the Democratic Republican 
newspapers began eagerly to reprint Ham- 
ilton’s arguments for a bank—arguments 
which they had formerly denounced and 
derided. To the Federalists the passage 
of the bank act was a complete triumph, 
and while their own party disappeared, 
| they could feel that some of its principles 


= 
R, 
= 
| 
IS 
ie 
‘ 


A national bank was their pol 


icy, not that of Jetferson; and Jefferson 
and Madison had, moreover, lived to take 
up those theories of astronge national 
ernie vVlich they had formerly called 
monarechical and despotic The Federal 
sts had indeed come quite as near to em 
bracing the extreme State-rights doctrines 
which these their opponents had = laid 
down but the laws of physical perspec 


tive seem to be 


reversed in moral perspee 
ti so that our own change of position 
seems to us insignificant, while precisely 
the same movements taking place on the 
other side become conspicuous and im 


MODERN 


SANITA 


* is only within a very few vears that 
we ha 


ye b come ‘ustomed, in this 


ac 


country, to hear frequently used the terms 
‘sanitary science’ and ‘sanitary engi 
neering.” Although many important 


publie works W lite hi MAY be clas as be 


long 
executed from time to time in almost all 
last half 


ago there was 


sed 


ing to sanitary engineering have been 


eivilized countries 


a dozen Vvears 


during the 


century, yet 


not an engineer in this country who could 
have been called, either from his practice 
or acquirements, a sanitary engineer. The 
ol 


under the care of 


construction water-works and sewers 
civil engineers has been 
eoing on for a long period, but their true 
relations to public health, arising from 
the 


place in our knowledge of the various in 


rapid advances which have taken 


thluences which promote health or prevent 
the 
specitic causes of many of the most preva 


le Lit diseases, have | 


disease, and in connection 


also with 


een only recently ap- 


preciated. These primary 


works have been found, 


engineering 
moreover, to econ- 
stitute only parts of a sanitary system, of 
which other parts are equally essential 
when considered in the light of truths and 
principles which mod 
It i 
ern investigations and experiences in con- 


‘rm science has re 


vealed s, in fact, only through mod- 


nection with hygienic science that a prop 


er knowledge of the details of construe 
tion of nearly all sanitary works has been 


supplied, and that many of these works 


have risen from insignificant to primary 
importance. The rapid growth of cities 


and towns during the last twenty or thirty 
years, through the development of the 


railway system and the increase of com 
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portant. Be this as it may, Mr. M; 
administration closed in peace, part 
peace of good-nature, partly of 
The usual nominations were made 
Presidency by the Congressional ca 
but when it came to the voting it 
most allone way. The only States « 
ing Federalist electors were Massie] 
Connecticut, 


Jame 


and Delaware. 
roe—Josiah Quincy’s ** James the 


had 183 eleetoral votes, against 
Rufus King, and four years more of 
and milder Jeffersonianism were se 
The era of bitterness had passed, ai 


‘era of good feeling” was close at ha 


RY ENGINEERING 


meree and manufactures, has dou 
had an important influence it 
investigations, because the 


prom 
necessit\ 
sanitary safeguards increases in pro 
tion to the density ofa population, 
Active public interest in all thes 
portant matters received its first in 
in the establishment of the Sanitary ( 
mission of the British army in the ( 
mean war. The Sanitary Commissior 
our own army during the late war 
the first real impetus to sanitary sci 
in this country which 
followed by the establishment 
‘boards of health” in various 
which still goes on increasing and a 
The School of Mines of ( 
lumbia College was the first institution o 
learning in this country to introduc 
its curriculum the study of sanitary e1 
neering as a special branch of instructio: 
and it is understood that the trustees hay: 
had under consideration the establislimi 
of a degree of Sanitary Engineer, to be con 
ferred upon students who shall have pur 
sued satisfactorily a prescribed cours 
study. The inevitable tendeney of 1 
ern engineering is toward specialties 


a novement 


SOOTL 


S 


mulatinge. 


professional practice, and the growing 
need of men who will devote their |i 
to this special branch is becoming da 
more evident. 


It is a profession in 
Even the literature of 
subject consists of publications on speci 


very infancy. 
subjects, scattered essays, magazine art 
cles, and public reports. The only author 
of prominence who has published a con 

plete work entitled Sanitary Engineering 
fails to notice, even by a passing remark, 


some of the most important subjects which 
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d be ineluded in a complete course of 
and which belong essentially to the 
tical part of the sanitary engineer's 
ession. It may be said, also, that in 
d to some of these subjeets, such as 
ition and house drainage, there has 
i natural disposition on the part of 
householdertoregard themascoming 
n the seope of his own knowledge 
| of architects to treat them as subordi 
features of designs which will in 
vay adjust themselves without spe 
care or study. 
fn consideration of these facts it may 
pportune to give an outline of the va 
s classes of work, and the engineer 
principles applicable to them, whieh 
nuuld be considered as belonging to the 
ession of the sanitary engineer. 
hese works may be classitied under the 
owing heads: 
|. The water supply of cities and towns. 
2 Sewers, and works for the disposal of 
vage 
House drainage 
1. Surface and subsoil drainage. 
5. Street pavements. 
6. The warming ventilation of 
Sanitary science may be said to be 
founded upon the following axioms: 
1. That the normal condition of life is 
condition of health. 
2. That the most prevalent diseases arise 
pt imarily from influences or causes exter 
il to each individual life or system. 
3. That the external conditions under 
hich men live, as far as they affect 
health, are to a great extent under the 


control of individuals or of organized 


communities. 

Briefly stated, it is assumed that health 
is subject to law: not that the laws of 
health or the causes of disease are so thor 
oughly understood as to render this an 
exact science, ready for application to ev 
ery particular case or circumstance, but 


at ill health and physical as well as} 


nental depression, in many of their worst 
orms, have their specific causes, and that 
enough is now known of these causes 
irough modern investigations to war 
rant special public and private measures 
for counteracting or preventing them. 
Nearly all of the most important works 
of modern sanitary engineering are pro- 
vided on the general principle that pure 


air and pure water are the main elements | 


essential to health. If to these we add 


warmth and proper food, it is difficult to 
name other conditions that are not de 
pendent on habits or customs of life which 
are exclusively under individual control. 
Few engineering problems r quire more 
judgment and skill than the supply of wa 
ter to a growing city This problem has 
isually been regarded as a civil-engineer 
ne question, or as | 
draulic engineer; 
IS @ Sanitary one—the supply of pu 
ter for domestic use, and the remo 
the refuse from houses and streets 
be looked upon as one of the great s: 
ry ne cessities of modern times 


In seeking a souree o supply the en- 


| 
} 


cineer is confronted at the itset by two 


requirements that the water shall be pure, 


| and that there shall be a sufficient s ipply. 


[t is the first of these requirements that 


feoncerns the engineer from a sanit 


| point of view. All the other questions 


that arise—as to the probable daily quanti- 


| tv of water needed to meet the wants of 


an ever-increasing population, the magni- 
tude of reservoirs and conduits, and of the 
distributing reservoirs and pipes, the filter 
ing beds or galleries, the available quanti- 
tv of water afforded by the streams from 
which the supply is sought, the selection 
of sites for reservoirs, and the construe 
tion of dams and conduits, cost. ete are 
those which concern mechanical science 
and economy, it being understood, of 
course, that a defective supply of water 


| may be followed by calamities of the most 


disastrous character, atfeeting both health 


and property. 

The main difficulties in the common 
system of sanitary works begin where the 
question of water supply ends, viz., in the 
plans and arrangement of sewers, the dis 

| posal of sewage, and the connection of 
the sewers with house and surface drain 
age. The project for these important 
works can only be perfected after a care 
ful study of the meteorological, seologie- 
al and topographical features of the site. 
| the necessity for surface and subsoil drain- 
age, the prospective increase of popula- 
tion, the sanitary questions connected 
with the outfalls of the sewers, and the 
disposal of the sewage, or its removal to 
a safe distance. Some of these questions 
often present obstacles which can only be 
surmounted with great difficulty and at 
much expense. 


| 
| 


As the rural population of a country 
increases, the pollution of streams by sew- 


‘ 
l 4 
a 
eae 


age outfalls becomes an evil of 


nitude that legislative enactments are oft 
en demanded to preserve as far as possible 
this 


already embarrassed by the 


their purity; and inland towns in 


eounti are 


perplexing question which has for a long 


me agitated the public in older coun 


tries—** What shall we do with the sew 


One of the latest 
subjeet comes, not from the prolifie field 


ot 


pamphlets on this 


agitation in from 


of the chief sanitary summer resorts of 


Kneland, but one 


our own country, 
| 


It is dated December 
entitled 


Saratoga 


1882, and 


Is 


Question in This ably writ 
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such mag | ers may have to be constructed, ney 


falls created or selected, and perhaps 
outfalls provision 
made for the disposal of the sewac 


these new 
some means other than allowing it to 
in its primitive condition into the 
cent streams. 

In the near future two classes of )) 
lems are likely to present themsel vi 
this country for which there are few 


cedents—the disposal of the sewage o 


land towns where it is not permitte 
discharge it directly into the cow 


streams, and the question of water su) 


The Sewage | and sewerage of the sanitary resorts al: 


the sandy shores of some parts of « 


ten and convineing paper points out the | coast. 


lmminent dangers to which all summer 
Visitors to Saratoga must be exposed until 
the of relief suggested the 
shall carried 


It presents a fair example, also, of 


measures by 


have been 
out. 


the obstacles which the sanitary engineer 


In regard to the first, there are tow 
that are already denied the privileg: 
sewers for want of proper means for its 
disposal The smaller villages along 
margins of streams protest, very prope! 
against the pollution of the streams; \ 


in these days must encounter from the | other means of disposal, such as are p1 


apathy of legislators and the prevailing 


ignorance, even in intelligent communi 


England and on the Contine 
The 


ticed in 
have not been introduced here. 


ties, regarding matters so vital to public | cessities which have driven cities and toy 


health and prosperity. 
It is not always a simple matter to ad 
just the SIZES and orades or slopes ofa SVs 


tem of sewers 1 


sewage of large districts shall be quickly 
conveyed to the outfalls, that the various 
branches shall be self-eleansing, properly 
ventilated, and shall otherwise be perfectly 
adapted to the objects for which they are 
built 


qu as common as successes 
amount of study is required in all cases, 


while the results must depend to a large 


extent upon the thorough preparation 
which the engineer brings to his work in 
the form of acquired knowledge relating 
to the subjeet—a subject which has its own 
specitie problems connected with materi 
als, foundations, processes of construction, 
maintenance, and care. Here, again, a 
thorough knowledge of hydraulics is es 
sential to enable the engineer te adjust 
forms and dimensions of sewers to the 
and the 
probable quantities of flow through each 
main or branch. The difficulties are oft 


increased from the ciret 


the 


practical declivities of the 


site 


mstance that 
1ofa city or 


en 
it is seldom that the growtl 
town for a long period can be correctly 


anticipated, and the newer systems of sew 
ers can only be imperfectly adapted to the 


older. 


» such a manner that the | 


in older countries to devise and emplo 


| special methods for the disposal of sew 


are, however, already beginning to ma 
themselves felt in our own country. This 
simple question is, in facet, likely to 
sume a degree of importance here grea 
than has ever been attached to it abro 
Our people have never been accustom 
owing to the newness of the country, th: 


Failures in these respects have been | abundance of lakes and flowing strean 
| 
A vast! and the greater intelligenee of the ru 


population, to the grosser forms of fi 
which often tolerated in 
where dense populations and lower ec 


are count 

ditions of the laboring classes have re. 
dered the introduction of sewage farms 
and sewage experiments only compara 
tively slight transitions from one evil 

another. Although not an agreeable sub 
ject for public discussion, it must be met 
and it is to be hoped that the sanitary en 
gvineers of this country may be more su 
than those of the Old World 


cessful 


solving a question so important to a 


classes. 

From all we can see now, many of ou 
inland cities and towns must submit t 
the idea, as well as become accustomed to 
Unt 
some fortunate chemist or inventive en 
gineer shall have furnished the clew to a 


the existence, of a sewage farm. 


Sooner or later intercepting sew- | better solution of the matter, the sewag: 


as now practiced in a score of towns 
iviand, and for some of the Continent 
ities, seems to be the only resource. 
difficulties in the way of a common 
ication of this, the only remedy which 
reached any real degree of success, are 
vn to be great. The broad irrigation 
ind by diluted sewage, to be successful, 
ires more land devoted to the purpose 
1 can ordinarily be found available 
mut carrying the sewage to lone dis- 
The 
rmittent downward filtration through 
iniderdrained porous soil requires the 


‘es beyond city and town limits. 


land, and the broad irrigation the 
For either, certain physical char 
ristics of soil are required, which are 
always to be found properly situated. 
nerous chemical processes have been 
ed at great expense eng 
liquid portions being allowed to run off 


the sewage | 
ecipitated in large tanks, and the 1 


uut with only partial success. 
Although the subject is a discouraging 
one In some respects, one of these modes 
‘treatment is the only resort at present 
many cases; and as interior towns in 
crease in size, While the rural pepulations 
ecome more dense, the sewage question, 
s it 1s called, must sooner or later de 
mand all the resources of the most skillful 
engineer. 
Under no cireumstances, perhaps, is 
there more cause for anxiety, even now, 
in in connection with some of our great 
summer resorts, especially those along the 
sea-shores of New Jersey and Long Island. 
It is a peculiarity of these places that the 
throngs of people who visit them have 
io proprietary interest in them whatever: 


and there is no municipal organization to | 


originate and construct ordinary sanitary 
works on a scale proportioned to the ne- 
cessities of these places. Moreover, wa- 
tering-place sites along the sea-shore are 
not usually the most favorable for either 
the introduction of an abundance of pure 
water or for the disposal of the sewage. 
\s the population of the interior increases, 


greater crowds flock to the sea-shore for | 
Hotels and summer | 


summer recreation. 
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boarding-houses must be multiplied for | 


their reception, until the sea-side water- 


ing-place becomes a small town or city— | 


a health resort without a sufticient water | 


supply, without sewers, and without prop- | 


er drainage. 
Wherever crowds are collected together 


consist of soldiers in barracks, patients in 


hospitals, or boarders at hotels, all experl- 
ence goes to show that extraordinary care 
must be taken to pre 1@ POISONS aris 


vent tt 


Lis from such close personal contact of 


great numbers from producing their worst 
etfects. The process of « scape and remoy 
al of the atoms of living bodies which eon 
stitutes a state of continued health requires 
the complete 


separation nd removal of 


all matter once rejected by the livin 


>A) s- 
Se become Sa source of 


Wild animals 


that live in tloeks and herds « scape such 


tem, which otherwi 
more or less activ Polson 


ill effects by constant roaming or migra 


tion, while it is well known that some of 


our most valuable domestie animals are 
often decimated by peculiar diseases, near 
ly always due, in the first instance at least, 
Hu 
man beings crowded together can expect 
exemption law 


the exercise of 


to confinement or overcrowding 


from. this only through 


their higher intelligence 
in protecting themselves against the es- 


pecial causes of disease which crowding 


entails, 


After the Crimean war the British army 
re everywhere placed 


strict | 


posts we under the 


same iygienic supervision and dis 
cipline that proved so etlicacious in the 
Crimea after the Sanitary Commission was 
The statistical for t 
periods of six years each, before and after 
that war, will serve to confirm the truth 
of what has been stated 

These 


deaths 


formed. results wo 


of 


before 


the number 


thousand, 


statistics give 


each year, per 


and after the sanitary reforms were intro 
duced. 


DeEATH-RATE BEFORE AND AFTER Sanitary Rerorms 
WERE INTRODUCED AT CERTAIN PLACES 

Bet After. | 
Gibraltar ..... 22 per per 1000 
Malta . 1000 l4 
Ionian Islands 27 “ 1000 9 lt 
Bermuda ...... 1000 | II 
Jamaica .. 128 TOO) 17 
Ceylon 74 1000 | 27 © 1000 


The sewers of a city or town are usual 
ly designed to carry away a considerable 
part, if not the whole, of the surface drain- 
age. 
tions which the engineer has to decide, 
perhaps, is how far or to what extent the 


One of the most perplexing ques 


sewers Shall thus act to drain the surface 


| Whether any part of the surface water 


under such circumstances, whether they | 


may be carried off by surface drains, and 
how much shall be allowed to enter and 


| 
| 
\ 
: 
4 


or whether special un 


ind drains shall be constructed sep 


irate from the sewers for the surface wa 
questions vhich Cal only be de 
rmined from a mass of data relating to 


pography of the site, the compact 


h which this site is likely to be 


red with buildings, and the sanitary 
considerations 


ith the ulti 


water thus drained 


connected W 


disposal of the 


off, which in large cities is scarcely less 
njurious, if allowed to enter adjacent 
streams, than the sewage itself. Que S 
tions of cost on the one hand, if sewers 
are built large enough to carry all the 


ind questions of damage 


irface waters 


from the flooding of cellars and base 
ments in low districts during great storms 
if they are not Jarge enough, and are yet 
oO carry a portion of the surface 
tend to complicate and render 
problems which are alr ady over 
loaded to some uncertainties 


extent with 


vhich still embarrass the most cultivated 
engineering judgment and skill. 


othiee. 


he most important office, which 


he main however, or at least 
sewers 
have to perform, is to receive and ¢arry 
vhich 


or@imates 1 the ordinary course of do 


peedily away the impure refuse 


mestie life within the walls of dwellings 
The extremely poisonous nature of this 
refuse, if allowed to remain in or near 


inhabited places until putrid decomposi 


tion takes place, is the foreible reason 
which requires its immediate removal, 
and is for this object that sewers are 


necessary This necessity requires a spe 


cial system of pipes and drains connect 


ine the interior of dwellings with the sew- 
This svstem 
the general 


of the 


a part of which, under 
name of plumbing, forms a 
architectural ar 


and 


interior 


portion 


rangements of dwellings. another 


part. the exterior drains reaching to the 
sewers, is known by the general designa 
Lion house drainage.” 


It will not b expected that in this very 


veneral review of the various branches of 


inv detailed deseription of the proper 


or principles relating to house 
ean be 


It may be said, however, that custom, 


or arrangements of dwellings, have 


radually converted house drainage into 


source of 


danger which does not proper- 


ly belong to it as a hygienic element in a 


| 
Sanitary system 
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Before the art of 


struction of the purely mechanica 
rangements which belonge to house « 
age was brought to its present state o 


cellence, and, indeed, before the insir 
dangers connected with it were dise 
ed or understood, the 


fashion of pla 


t 


ie Openings through which house 
is discharged into the sewers within 
very innermost recesses and most im 
fectly ventilated parts of dwellings 

introduced as a matter of convenience: 


When the evil eo 


quences of this began to be felt. remec 


so-called luxury. 


in the form of traps and plumbing deyi 
were multiplied, until finally, after the 
ventions of more than a quarter of a ¢ 
tury have been brought to bear on the s 
ject, we are obliged to confess that 1 
problem is not vet satisfactorily solve: 
While it is true that through the progr 
of the mechanie arts and constant stud 
stimulated by sad experiences, there hus 
been during the last few vears a decided 
amelioration of for a lor 


which 
time numbered victims by thousands, vet 


evils 


no system of construction or patent di 
vices which has been or probably wil 
introduced can be pronounced perfect 
and permanently safe, so long as the pr 
sent custom continues of placing plumbi 
conveniences within the walls of living 
Pipes 


will decay, traps will become unsealed 


and, above all, of sleeping, rooms. 


the water supply will occasionally be in 
termitted or suspended, drains will becon 
foul, or leak. And when we consider t 

impracticability of a constant supervision 
especially in rented or tenement houses 
by competent persons, and the cost of suc] 
supervision, so reluctantly borne even in 
defects 
which usually announce themselves by 


case of the most flagrant defects 


the outbreak of disease, and perhaps by 
deaths 
the system, as it is now generally pra 


it is impossible not to feel that 


ticed. should be abandoned. 
It is, of course, impracticable to chang 


}at onee the house drainage of dwellings 
the sanitary engineer's art or profession 


already built and occupied. In most eases 


the cost of so doing would be too great for 


the ordinary tenant householder to 


bear; and it is well to introduce more per 


or 


| fect traps, and every precaution which can 
and fashion, as atfeeting the in- | 


be devised to render more efficient, without 
reat expense, existing constructions and 
arrangements; but wherever proprietors 
are willing to undergo the expense, and 
above all in new designs, it appears little 
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4 
dri 


an inhuman forarchitects and build 

idhere to asystem which exposes all 
ecially women and children, who are 


of 1 


contined in-doors—t« it deadly and 


us contaminations he air of 


es which arise from the numer 


direct 


US 


es which have connections 


sewers. It is, mereover, not always 


sewer gases that do the most harm 
ie poisons Which are generated in the 
jing pipes and house drains them 
ind which arise from the very use 
conveniences in the first instance 
isaremedy so simple, especially in all 
designs, that itis almost inconceivable 
t has not already become universal, 
the 


tories, and all other sO called conven 


to contine closets, bath-rooms, 
es Within an annex, or within imper 

is walls at the rear of dwellings, reach 
rom the cellar to the roof, 

Such inclosed space may be warmed and 
lated more thoroughly and easily 

Any 


the 


:any other part of a dwelling. 
not affect of 
velling, while the total cost of the plumb 


ige would the air 
vould be greatly reduced. 
his system has frequently been sug 
ested during the last few years, and its 
reat advantages were forcibly presented 
ently by Dr. Hamilton, of this city. 


lt 


the 
ietice 1s increasing on the part of people 
the 


satisfaction to know that 


IS a 

» control building of their own 

ises, of discarding many of the plumb 

econveniences Which have been so mueh 

vogue, and of being satisfied with less 


ingerous and more simple, although per 


s less luxurious, arrangements. 

The reform will be complete only when 
ie plumbing is confined within walls 

hich separate it completely from the or- 
linary living-rooms. 


Of all the dangers to health which may | 


surround human habitations there is none 
vhich more insidiously undermines health 
In the 


hana saturated surface or sub soil. 


country, healthy districts are marked by | 


porous soil of sand or gravel; on the other 
iand, malarious regions are conspicuous 
vy the prevalence of undrainable or un 
drained retentive surfaces. 

Any level, undrained surface is known 
by experience to be unhealthy, but the con 
centration of unsanitary intluences arising 
from want of drainage is apt to be found 


where the surface or subsoil receives the | 


fermentable refuse of a crowded popula- 
tion, 
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| In most of our great capitals and pro 


Vinelai cities thie original topographical fea 


Lures are entirely chang 
of streets and the 
But little t 


‘etorore to the elTec 


preparat! buildin 


sites. hought has been given 


Het such changes 


may have upon tl portant question 


of drainage be constructed 


with the double « 4 I irrving 


the refuse from dwellings and also the 


but 


which falls upon roofs and street 


unpaved streets, back vards, and ant 


lots often retain the surface water until it 
of 
currents 
be 

The 


from 


is evaporated by the hea the sun, or 
Mud 
al 


‘atest 


carried away by dry ai 


dy, unpaved streets may down 


once aS sources Of disease ore 


subsoil 
It is 


miost 


evils, however, often oceur 
| accumulations of this surface water 
but of 
that 


where subsoil stagnant water 


not a matter of mere theory, 


untortunate experience, localities 
is found, in 
populous districts, almost invariably sup 
ply to the practicing physician the great 
The City oO! New 


York is a conspicuous example. 


est number of patients. 
The origi 
nal water-courses here have been entirely 
obliterated searcely a of the 


trace prim 


tive topography remaining, Subterranean 
basins are thus formed by the net-work of 
dikes which have been thrown across the 
of the the 


fillings, and 


Courses natural drainage 


ror 


street Whatever water pereco 


lates through the surface finds many 


It 


ater, ait 


in 
places a permanent lodgement beneath 
is well known that thi soll W 


er acting asa r agent of a surface, 


filled to a greater or less extent with or 


| ganic is searecely less foul than 
sewage itself. Above these subterranean 


accumulations of foul water the ground 
air brings to the surface those poisonous 
the 


sult of the putrid decomposition of ani 


emanations which are invariably re 
mal matter. 

In some cities it has been observed that 
the rising and falling of the level of this 
subsoil water, periodically, gives rise to pe 
culiar diseases, so wide spread as to become 
The falling of the wa 


ter-level draws into the pores of 


almost epidemic. 
the soil 
large volumes of air, which is ag ex 
heat and 


moisture have produced their effects in 


aln 
pelled by a rising level, after 
saturating the ground air with poisons. 
Neither the chemist nor the mucroscopist 
has yet been able to determine the nature 
; or composition of these poisonous emana- 
{ tions. The opening of unventilated drains, 


| 

. 4 

rr 

H | oe 
| 

i 
ate 


intrapping of gullies 


the 


of streets, or excavations for a line of rail 


thie 


road often produce sudden evolutions of 


these unknown substances in such quan 


esas to cause marked local disturbances 
the public health 


Here, t 


work Tor the 


en, we have another field of 


Sanitary engineer 


for thie 


too-often neglected sub-drainage of new 


ne cities to provide in advance 


districts before the tilling and exeavations 
for streets and buildings shall have ren 


dered such drainage impracticable, and in 


older or built-up distriets to reduce by 
surface drainage as far as possible the per- 
colation into the soil of the surface water 
Closely allied to drainage, another im 
portant sanitary question Claims attention 
It is 


recently that the sanitary as 


the pavement and eare of streets. 
only quite 
pects of this question have forced them 
elves on public attention. Dirty streets 
have been looked upon as an annoyance 
altogether 
untidy for a respectable population; but 


as obstructing travel, as too 


the effect upon public health of the pecul 


iar refuse which accumulates in. streets, 


when decomposition of the organic mat 


er which it contains takes place, has only 
Of all 
refuse, that which accumulates in 


recently become fully appreciated. 
organic 
the streets of a crowded city is perhaps the 
most complex in the elements which com 
There is no name for it, but its 


pose it. 
luble constituents are known to pene 


trate the soil: and where these are not 


immediately drained off, the ground air | 


This 
into 
basements and cellars, and finds its way 


becomes offensive and unhealthy. 


gaseous form of matter penetrates 


even through solid walls into the interior | 


of dwellings. Thus not only on the sur 


faces of streets, where the 
of street filth meet the eye, but in the pores 
of the soil, into which the soluble constit 
uents penetrate, these miasms are gener 
ated 

It is stated by Huxley that a healthy 
man gives off through the skin, in addi 
tion to the carbonie acid and watery vapor 
which accompanies respiration and trans 
piration, 800 grains of solid matter in 24 
hours. This solid matter exuded from the 
skin, in a form imperceptible through the 
SeCLTISES, make Sa large aggregate of animal 
refuse in a crowded city Making a suit 
able allowance for minors, at the rate of 
one pound for 83 persons in 24 hours, a 
city of one million inhabitants would thus 


breaking up 


street surfaces, 
stances, in faet, whieh tend 


complete removal difficult 


removed by mechanical means 


large cities. 
the public works of a great city w] 
tends 


heavy 


| to Sav ; 


erosser forms | 


absorbed by clothing, nearly 5500 t 

such solidanimal matter perannum. | 
much of this floats for a time in the at 
phere until it falls to the ground it is in 
sible to say, but with other exeretio 
animals, and the dust from attritio: 
abrasion in the streets, there is grad 

accumulated at the surface this mixt 
which can only be ealled street ret 
The character of the pavements has 


to do with the prompt disposal or t 
definite 


retention of this dirt along 
Irregular, broken, or 
ly paved sidewalks and streets—all ein 
to delay 
removal of this street filth, or to mal 
inere Ast 
unhealthy etfeets and influences, 


The true remedy—smooth, imper 


streets of asphalt or its equivalent, si 
thing that will enable the rain-fall t 
its full 


share of cleansing the 


suri 
leaving only a small portion of dirt to 


Is On 


the blessings to be hoped for in the fut 
of sanitary engineering in some of « 


If there be any one thin 


more than any other to prod 


good order, decorum, cleanly habits, si 
respect 


in all classes, and freedom. f 


some of the worst vices in the lower e 
es, It is well-constructed, noiseless, impe 
vious pavements for streets and sidewall! 


To what extent the ceaseless noise of 


vehicles traversing the irreeu 


pavements of a crowded city may prod 
nervous diseases it is, perhaps, impossi 


but this everlasting din is certa 


ly not conducive to calmness and content 
ment of life. 


The warming and ventilation of bui 


ings constitutes another subject for con 
sideration and study, the importance of 
which is hardly yet sufficiently appre 


I 


ciated, while the relation which the warn 
ing of buildings bears to a healthful sup 
ply of air is perhaps still less understood 


by the great mass of people who are most 
interested. 
Under circumstances where cheap fu 


and primitive modes of living permit o 
the employment of large open fire-places 


for warming purposes, a degree of venti 
lation sufficient in most cases is secured 
but as fuel becomes costly the open fire 
place must be dispensed with, and the 
close stove, the hot-air furnace, or steam 
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water apparatus must be substitu 
Economy and health are then in one 


directly opposed. Families will 


d together in close rooms hie ated by a 


] 


with every iniet and outlet of air 


ily closed, satisfied with temporary 
cal comfort, because it is procured at 
It is ditfieult 


times to persuade men of more than 


ast possible expense. 


intelligence that less heat and more 


air will give greater vigor, and in 


run more physical enjoyment 


the breaking out of some disease 


ited by a vitiated atmosphere, due to 
ssive closeness of is gener 
attributed to causes beyond ordinary 
control. 

a number of apartments or a 
ile dwelling-house composed of a num 
of rooms is to be heated, the economy 

close stove disappears, on account of 
idditional care, attendance, and waste 
The then 
ught into requisition, with all its at 


olved. hot-air furnace is 
its irregular and to 
uncontrollable heat, 


ventilation 


lant discomforts 
its 
As it is simply 


extent and 
nsutlicient 
incased stove in a chamber outside of 


e apartments to be heated. but capable 


ipplying currents of highly heated air 
| 
i 


ill the rooms of ordinary dwellings, it 


but the 
utilation afforded is almost always in 


is still comparatively economical ; 


adequate, precarious, and bevond system 
control. Nevertheless, these modes 
warming, since they come within the 
esources of the ordinary householder, 
ist be accepted as necessities, and it 
should be considered a study not unworthy 
of the best talent to supply the deficiencies 
ventilation and a method of controlling 

ie heat. 
The great difficulty of the problem lies 
the faet that all processes of warming 
uildings become expensive in exact pro- 
portion to the amount of ventilation at the 
Even 
pen fires in a house heated by a hot-air 


same time procured. one or two 
irnace may greatly accelerate the removal 
ind renewal of air; but the additional ex- 
pense is in many cases a bar to their in 
troduction; in others they are considered 
n the light of a useless luxury. 


The method of heating by steam, or by 


circulating hot water, which has of late 


vears been so much extended in practice, 


s perhaps the only method by which large 


buildings may be satisfactorily warmed, 


and at the same time a sufficient degree of 


Y ENGINEERING. 


ventilation plaeed completely within the 
control of t ineer and architect By 


he eng 
no other method ot heating can 


to supply large 


furnace be made build 


or bloeks of bui dings so safely, efficient 


and economically ind there ho oth 


Is 


method which lends 
devices for promoting 
All 


the heath 


required for the 


arran 


y t \ 
TOW 


apparatt 


Is Supplies 


ements of 


manner required for a sutlicient 


tion require special s W\ In all 


and demand more than ordinary 
acquirements 


The problem of ventilation is 


cult one It is sometimes easier 


tilate thoroughly an ordinary mine 


der-ground than an extensive bloek 


buildings orevela single dwelling inde 4 
The 


nate aspeet of the subject is th: 


some circumstances most untortu 


dif 


liculties are not generally understood, and 


arrangements for ventilation 


are apt to be 


those who are either totally 


designed D\ 
incompetent or who have no appreciation 
of the importance of the subject 

Some idea of the difficulties of ventila 
tion may be gained, if we substitute for 
conduits and dis 
with 


dows 


air to be carried thie 


tributed throughout a building her 


meticaliv sealed doors and w 


heavier fluid-—water, for instanes It 
be understood that not only shall all the 
rooms and vacant spaces be constant 
filled with water, but that in no place, not 
even in the angles of the rooms, or at the 
floor or ceiling, shall there remain for any 
All 
Prom 
It will be 


ceived at once thatsuch a stream or cur 


considerable period stagnant water, 
the particles must constantly move 
the inlet to the discharge, per 
rent of water could not be supplied and 
thoroughly distributed throughout the en 
larged chambers of a building without the 
application of foree. ¢ 
would at once be 


irculating pumps 


any 
The chief difficulty would not be 


suggested DV me 
chanie. 
that foree proportional! to the mass moved 
must be applied, but might be expected in 
the disposition of the inlets and outlets, 
the adjustment of the of 
duits, their connections 

chambers that no particle of water 
should find a permanent lodgment, but 
that every place should be swept by the 
current without the possibility of stagna 
tion at any point. It must be quite evi- 
dent that such a problem would perplex 


the con- 
with the 


areas 
and 


sO 
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ot 
Sing te 
tselr so readily to 
entiation : 
rin the 
= 
f 
t 
f 
j 
4 


the most accomplished ¢ neimeer If. how 


we consider thie fluid LO be alr, COMmpressi 


ble fluid possessing at every point a dens 
ity depending on its Lem pe rature and 
pressure, the problem IS not essentially 
altered, except that it becomes if possible, 
more complicated, Its complete solution 


the manner deseribed is diffieult: and 


when the conditions are added that the air 


must be heated in cold Weather, and that 
strong currents must nowhere be created 
in occupied rooms, it will be perceived 
that thorough ventilation is extremely 
ditlieult. 

Fortunately, in dwelling-houses. there 
Isa Continuous interchange of air between 
the exterior and the interior through open 
ings or cracks in the doors and w indows, 
and to some extent through solid walls. 
causing a diffusion of the deleterious Cases 
in the outer air which would not occur if 
the rooms were hermetically sealed. The 
occasional Opening of window Ss and doors 
facilitates this diffusion, so that the con 
dition of the air in dwelling-houses. though 
often, and indeed very generally, below 
the standard of purity which is desirable. 
Is nevertheless bearable. This kind of 
spontaneous ventilation, however. so 
dependent on aecidental cireumstances, 
even when accelerated by thues le ading lo 
the roof, that for crowded rooms it is quite 
insuflicient The quantity of air which 
Is necessary for a healthful ventilation, 
under such circumstances, is generally ad 
mitled to be one thousand to eighteen 
hundred cubie feet an hour for each oeeu 
pant, and it seldom occurs that the simple 
arrangements for spontaneous ventilation 
Which might suffice for rooms occupied 
by few persons are adequate for the same 
rooms when crowded, Kor hospitals, 
asylums, theatres, publie schools, and lab 


oratories the quantity of air required for | 


ventilation is usually double, treble, or 
quadruple the above quantities, depending 
on circumstances; and for such eases there 
must be artificial appliances provided for 
procuring the tlow of air re quired, 

The methods of ventilation, including 
nearly all Cases, Miay be considered under 
three heads: 1. Spontaneous ventilation. 
2. Ventilation by chimneys artificially 
heated 3. Mechanieal Ventilation, 

The first method requires no other ar 
rangements than the construction of ver 
tical flues in the walls of a building from 
the space to be ventilated to the root, with | 
proper and suflicient inlets. It is sup- | 


| of the air are properly caleulated and 


|or blowers, requires, in addition to 
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posed that the air which has been 
ed sufficiently to supply the nee 


warmth to the occupants of the 
finds its Way into these vertieal flues 
there, on aceount of. its rarefactio; 
heat, forms a column the alr of w] 

lighter than the outside air. A 
movement is thus created and mainta 


The simplicity of this arrangement y 
it almost universal for dwelling-ho 
and the economy of the ventilatio 
cured, such as it is, can not be doubt 


The disadvantages of the method 


however, serious. is inoperative 
summer, and at all times when the 

perature of the exterior air approxi 

to that of the interior: utter Stagnat 
of the interior air is then inevitable 

requires very large flues both for th 
lets and outlets of air, so large that 
one architect in a thousand has the by: 
ness to provide for sutliciently large 
for the inflow and outflow. in 


the ar 
tectural designs of a building. The prop 
dimensions of all such flues, whateye: 
the system of ventilation, are to be arri 
at only by careful, and not always ¢ 
calculations. Instead of such eale 
tions, the merest guess-work is 
substituted, 


Usual 


The second System supposes that thy 
in the vertical flues is heated artificia| 


by open fires, stoves, steam-pipes, or o 
lights at the base of the flues. By thi 
process almost any degree of activity ¢ 
be secured in the ventilation, provided { 
sizes and dispositions of flues, the po 
tions of the inlets and outlets. and 1 
areas of the conduits for the distributi: 


al 
ranged, in connection with the tempera 
ture and quantity of the air which is p 
in motion. 


The third process, ventilation by fans 
all 
these calculations and arrangements. 

thorough knowledge of the action of {] 


tll 


mechanical apparatus employed, in orde: 
that its magnitude and the power required 
shall be proportional to the work to be 
done. 

It should be a fundamental axiom in 
all designs for buildings that arrange 
ments for ventilation should be subordi 
nate to no feature 8, esthetic or deecora 
tive, but should be the first and primary 
idea to be considered. after the disposi 
tion of rooms and their uses in a strue- 
ture are determined. 


A 


SIX OF ONE AND HALF 


A TALE 
LETTER 
Harry Payne to S. H.W 
New York, Angust —, 1 
SAM,—When 


\ 
i this voluminous epistle you will, 


the practiced eve of a man of busi 


THE FIRST 


recelve 


you 


clanece over it to eatel its gist. and 
I thank 
the length of the Erie Railroad sepa 
the 


you do mv stars that 


thought 
| 


MAKES 


us, and I confess that 


uur written answer even my 


d curdle with terror 
However, IT have done nothing to be 
of, and I am not going to begin 


Why [ shouldn't 


you and other friends of mine 


pologizing for it. 
hat 
done I ean’t see, and the faet that I 
waited until the first flush of youth 
(you remember I am thirty 
is all the more creditable to me 


passed 
ell, to come to the point (confound 
vhy don’t they have a printed form 
that used in the next step in the pro 

write to my en 


announee 
the name will not interest 


to 
a voung lady of this city. I] 
scornful your 
ronical laughter, but, my dear fellow, I 
m dreadfully in earnest It 
ie hon 
ie first 
Here vour laughter be 
‘comes uncontrollable, and when you re 


ment 
now 
your look, and hear 
his time. 
will, | know, seem incredible, but tl 
est truth is that Iam in love for tl 
time in my life. 

ver your speech you ask how about 
Fanny Glenwood and Laura Baker and 
several others; and, upon my word, you 
will insinuate that this is the second or 
third time that I have announced my en- 
gagement to you. 

Ah, Sam, that is the thing that over 
whelms me with confusion. For the first 
n my life I have known what re- 
I don't felt 
hen you asked an innocent young girl 


time 1 


morse 1s, know how 


you 
to accept your hand, but I confess I don’t 
feel myself worthy of the one I have 
chosen. 

Men think they are excusable for the 
follies that seem to be inherent in youth, 
ind I don’t suppose you and I have been 
worse than the majority of fellows; but 
what would I not give now to be able to 
offer to Lizzie (that is her name) what I 
know I shall receive from her—a heart 
itbsolutely free from all past recollections ? 


A 
IN FOUR 


DOZEN OF THE OTHER. 
LETTERS 


vet seen of society 
about our sex has e1 
ther been evolv: Inner 


the 


Con 


sclousness or leaned from pages of 


romance 
Am | 


simplicity of 


on the 


int l 


not a wretch pose 


such an mnocent he 


declare | sometimes think I w 
Lam not good enough for her, and give 
up the whole thing 

You will want to know how it 


Well, 


Last spring, while | 


all 


lap 


pened, here it is in a nutshell 


Was han me a des 
perate flirtation with La 
resulted, as vou know, 


ura Baker, which 
breaking of 
Glenwood, I 


promised to meet Laura one morning at 


in the 


my engagement to Fanny 


a picture-gallery on Madison Square. 1] 
had some quite important explanations to 
make to her, and | wanted her to see Rus 

kin’s drawings, which were on exhibit 
there. (You know that. after 
adore Ruskin.) 


did 


young eirl of elghteen or twe nty, L euess 


On 


Brow hing 


Kor some reason Laura 
not come; but I found in the room a 


ed, tall, slight, and very fair. What struck 
me at once was the child-lil 


like 
and 


Innocence OF her face, her bie blue 


eves peering out from her flutfy colden 


hair. (Laura, you know, is 


avery sirik 
She seemed rather embar 


did 


ing brunette.) 
rassed by my presence. I 


SLDDpOSEe 


stare rather too hard. L finally tore 


self away, but hung around the neighbor 
hood for some time, and Was re varded by 
seeing her come from the direction of the 
gallery with a young man 


presume 


itive 


rela 
iat 


and get into a carriage t] 
drove off up-town. 

I did not see her again until summer. 
al 
Sea Girt, and invited me down to spend 


Fred Parker, you know, took a cottage 
Sunday, and the first person I saw on ar- 
riving at the station was my fair unknown 
sitting demurely in a wagonette, and wait 

did not 
ng, nor did I deem 
it prudent to ask about the lady, think 


ing, probably for her father. I 


dare to keep Fred waiti 


ing we should undoubtedly see her on the 
that We did not. id 
Monday I could control my euriosity no 
Fred had ip 
town (1 making some excuse remain 


beach evening al 


longer, and after to 


to 
over until afternoon) I was on the point 
of unburdening my heart to his good-na 


tured wife, when I saw her driving up to 


ge 
3 
| 
2 
\ 
+! 
= 
) 
5 
‘3 
: 
an 
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the house and before | could recover MV 
sang-froid 1 had been introduced to Miss 
Lizzie Chapman She seemed fully as 
mueh embarrassed as did | Why, | 
wondered, did she remember the meeting 
at the art gallery two months before 7 
[t ippeared not, and that she supposed it 
vas our first meeting 

L did not return to New York that aft 
ernoon, but po ired out my heart to Mrs 
Parker, who listened with a sort of inered 
ulous surprise. ** No wonder!” you ill-na 


turedly ejaculate She did not encourage 
me at all, and was verv reticent about the 
whole matter. However, | was taken to 
eall That evening we walked on the 


peach: the next day we rode togvetner: 
and Wednesday night we were engaged 
Was [ not a villain to take such advan 
tage of her ignorance of the world? I 
suppose | was the first man who had ever 
breathed a word of love into her ear, or 
pressed her little hand, or Hang it! I 
did feel like a guilty dog. But, I reflected, 
what shall ldo? This innocent child evi 
dently loves me with the first ardent af 


fection of her fresh heart Shall I break 


it by saying, ** No, no; such love is not for 


me; vou are too wood, too innocent: I 


can offer you only the remnant of a once 


generous heart? Few men live to my 
age” (could I bear to tell that child my 
age, even ?) “without committing follies. 


Pardon me, and you will never regret it.” 
No, I did nothing of the sort, but stoutly 
swore that IT had never loved but her, and 
that until the moment she first dawned on 
my sight life had been one long, dreary 
waste, and had she not appeared to revive 
my drooping spirits | must have suecumb 
ed beneath the weight of this world’s ills. 

A word about the most perfect of her 
sex. (Leave this out when you read this 


scribed her appearance: how ean I describe 
her mind? She is intellectual far beyond 
her years, is passionately fond of art and 
music, and utterly oblivious of the sordid 
side of life. She adores Browning and 
Ruskin. Am I not the happiest of men ? 

We are to be married in the holidays 
Lizzie, | know, will want the quietest pos 
sible wedding, and my circumstances will 
allow no other. IJ have once or twice 
tried to break to her gently what she is 
sacrificing in marrying a poor man, but, 
dear child, she is so ignorant of business 
that it would be foolish to alarm and an 
noy her. 


You are the first one IT have told « 

engagement, and I fear this will 

ple isantest letter I shall have 1 

about it. What will Laura say 

this? you ask. I confess IT don't 


t 


telling her, but it must soon be done 


Give my kindest rewards to your 
whose sympathy I know IT have in 
matter, and | trust our old-time fri 
ship will blunt for once the sharp 
your pen. Ever yours, 

HARRY PAyni 


LETTER THE SECOND, 
Lizzie Chapman to Kk. W. 
Sea Girt, August , ISS 

My DEAR KaTrE,—I have owed y 
letter for a perfect age, but I don't be 
1 should write you now were it not 
momentous piece of news I have to « 
vey. 

You remember when we were at scho 
they made us read in our French ¢ 
some goody, stupid letters of Madam 


| Sévigné. I only recollect one now, 


that is the very bright one in whicl 
informs her daughter of the eng 


| of Mademoiselle de Montpensier to 


Due de Lauzun. I opened my book 

margins of which bore token of our inte: 
est in each other, if not of our attention { 
the lesson, and began: ‘‘lam going to tel 


vou the most astonishing, the most surpris 
ing, the most marvellous, the most mira‘ 
lous, the most Here J shut the book 
and concluded I could tell my own stor 
better in my own words. So here goes 
two questions: Who do you think is « 
gaged ? and you answer, as I knew you 


| would, ‘* Why, you yourself, you littl 


goose!” Correct, as usual, my far-sighted 


| friend; but to whom? With your usual 


scrawl to your wife.) IT have already de- | perspicacity you respond, ‘‘ Jim Harpe 


There is where you have made a graye 
mistake. It ought to be Jim, but it isn’t 
I declare the thing is so mixed up that | 
don't know whether to laugh or ery, and 
[am not sure I shall ever be able to giv: 
you any clear idea of the matter. 

I wrote you all about Jim last winte1 
‘But it’s not Jim,” you say. Do hush 


and let me go on in my own way. Well 


vou know I used to go over to New Jer 
sey with Edith Paton, and spend Sunday 
at her aunt’s. They were strict enough 
at the school, but how could they imagine 
that her aunt Ida had an adorable hus 
band who invited all the nice young men 


fly 
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ew to come up and see us when we! me, the stranger left. and a few 1u 

there? What stories that house, | later eame Jim with some very lame ex 
Was exact 
there—in the house, I mean—lI first lv on time, but I took good care not to let 
wor Jim Harper. He isn’t abit poor, | him know it We went out and had a 
nu know what I mean. He was a) lovely lunch at Delmonico’s, and no one 


( ularly the conservatory, could tell! | euse about being delayed He 


fascinating fellow, as everybody con- | was ever the wiser for our little spree 

sand when he first turned his big But now, Kate, prepare yourself for the 
eyes on me [ thought him the most | most wonderful thing you ever heard in 
some and wicked-looking fellow I your life. I am engaged ti 


» that hand- 
aw. Now I wouldn't like a vounge | some, innocent looking boy I s 


the 
1 a bit better because he was wicked: | art valli rv. You could never cuess how 


ould be very wrong, of course: but, | it happened, and so I will not keep you in 
ie same time, I shouldn't let it inter- | suspense, but tell you at once. 
vith my loving a man, if he was sor You know we have spent several sum 
‘it. Well, Jim was; at least he told | mers at Sea Girt, a lovely place on the 
so, and how he was goine to turn | New Jersey coast, and there we went again 
‘a new leaf, and all that. Of course | this year. Jim came to see me quite reg 
dn’t tell me all this the first time we | ularly, and as his family were known to 
ut after we got better aequainted. papa, our intimacy was tacitly allowed 


lat a winter that was! We were out | without any one asking where we first be- 


X , You remember, every month. | came acquainted 


h parties and tableaux and skating and | Well, last Saturday I had a note from 


gh-rides! and Jim always by. Well, | Jim saving he was coming down t »spend 
before the winter was over we were | Sunday at the hotel: so I drove to the sta 


vaged. It happened one moonlight | tion to meet him, and imagine my aston 
zit in the conservatory, and Jim prom- | ishment when the handsome stranger of 
he would be a good boy. We had a | the art gallery got off the cars He 
vdful time with our letters, and once | stared at me, of course. but [ don’t think 
twice T came within an ace of being | he saw Jim, who wasat the end of the long 
ight. Jim and I met very seldom, as | train. Oh, Kate, Lean never tell vou what 
ican imagine; but one day he sent me | a wretched two days I passed! Jim went 
ery pitiable note asking me to meet | on a dreadful spree at the hotel with some 
nat a certain art gallery. He was go-| of the fellows from the Branch, and the 
‘away for some weeks, or I have for- | next day we had an explanation (some 
itten now what he did want to see me people would have ealled it a quarre]), 
out. Thad to tell Miss M an awful | and—we broke our engagement: I mean. 
»; but I did get away, and then was in | of course, that I broke mine. _ It nearly 
tal terror lest some one should see me. | killed me. and J just cried my eves out. 
got to the gallery safely at last. Jim | Jim went back to New York in the Sun- 
yas not there (I was fifteen minutes too day night train, and I know I shall never 
ion, but he ought not to have kept me | see him again; and it will serve me righ 
vaiting). It was an exhibition of Rus- | too, for treating a poor fellow so cruel] 
ns drawings Now vou know that if | I could have pardoned him his diseraceft 
there is one thing I loathe in this world, | conduct at the hotel. but, Kate, it came out 
is Ruskin. I think [ hate him even in the course of our explanation that he 
nore than Browning. jut there T was, | had been flirting with Fred Parker's sister. 
ind IT had to go round and look at those | and that endé deverything: any man tha 
wretched things, when suddenly a gentle- | would flirt with such a washed-out-lookinge 
nan entered. He attracted my attention blonde as that! 
it once, and paid me the compliment of | Well, the next day—Monday—I went 
staring at me. He was a very handsome | down to Mrs. Parker's, bright and early. to 
fellow, quite young, I should judge, and | see how much truth there was in that story 
iad such a good, innocent face. Oh. I | about Jim, and whatdo youthink? There, 
thought, if Jim were only as good as that | sitting on the plazza, was my stranger, 
stranger looks! I got embarrassed at last | and the next moment Mrs. Parker had in 
'y his stare, and the fear that somebody I | troduced me to Mr. Harry Payne, a col- 
cnew would come in and find me there | lege friend of her husband’s. You soon 
vith Jim. After an age, as it seemed to | beeome acquainted at the sea-side, and the 
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previous meeting made him 


seem not entirely a stranger to mie. I 
suppose he felt the same way at any rate, 
We vere soon Chatting away aS merry as 


t Jim’s flir 


The next day Mr. Payne ealled; that 


evening we Walked on the beach; the next 
dav we drove up to the Branch; and 


Wednesday Well, Kate, all Lam going 


to tell vou wore is that We lnesday we were 


engaged. Perhaps you think it was quick 
work. We it did take my breath away; 
but how could L help it I do feel sorry 


or him—Harry, 1 mean, not Jim—he is 
so wood and voune and innocent and en 


thusiastic, and so learned! Just think, hie 


reads Browning, and | really think there 


must be something in Browning, or Hai 
ry would not like him: so I said I liked 
Browning —so | do, for Harry’s sake. And 


then he admires Ruskin so much, and of 


course | do, for did LT not see Harry first 
in that dreary exhibition I mean it 
seemed dreary then, but, as I now recol 
lect them, the drawings were delightful. 
Strange, neither of us has mentioned that 
meeting! Well, as [ was saying, I do 
eel sorry for Harry, he 1s so good and in 
nocent. Poor fellow! just think, he told 
me that night on the beach—that Wednes 
day night—that I was the first woman he 
had ever loved How little experience 
some men have had, Kate! But then wo 


men are so much older and maturer for 


their age than the other sex. I am sure | 


it wasn't the first time, or even the see 
ond, that I] had been in love, but I did not 
tell Harry that Why should I blight 


his first ardent at 


fection by such a con 
fession ? and then lam sure Ido love him 
more than anybody IL ever saw, except 
Jim, and Jim, of course, is out of the ques 
tion. 

Well, [ must come to an end We are 
to be married in the holidays, and I sup 
pose [ shall have a grand wedding at the 
church. Men always say they prefer a 
quiet wedding, but we women know bet 
ter. They are the first to want a fine dis 
play, and show the world what a prize 
they have carried off. For my part, I 
don't want Jim to think I am not proud 
of Harry, for Tam, and I mean to have a 
perfectly stunning (forgive this reminis 
cenee of our school-day slang) wedding 
I don’t know whether Harry can atford to 


go to Europe, but I presume so, or he | 


would never have thought of marrying a 
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girl in my set. However, I will te] 
all the particulars when we meet, 
Yours with undying atfection, 
LIZZIE CHAPM 
LETTER THE THIRD. 
Harry Payne to S. H.W. 
New York, December —, 1 

MY DEAR Sam,—I write in great | 
to say that my marriage to Miss L 
Baker will take place on the 27th, a 
course, | shall expect you and your 
to be on hand. We are to be mar 
in St. Thomas’s, and will have qui 
vrand wedding. 

We sail for Europe the following 
urday. Of course L should not 
thought of this myself, but Laura 
ther has done the proud thing by us 
we are only too glad to go. We hoy 
be present at a meeting of the Brown 
pociely, and perhaps see the great 
We may also buy a sketch or two of R 
kkin’s My future wife, it is needless 
say, Shares my enthusiasm in thes 
directions. More when we meet. 

Yours hastily, Harry Payni 

P.S.—I have an indistinct recollect 
of having sent vou last summer a vi 
sentimental rhapsody, You know I sony 
times write for the magazines, and I s 
pect that a sketch I made for a story 
modern American society got mixed 
with my letter. At any rate, if you sti 
have the letter, please burn it. EL:P. 


LETTER THE FOURTH. 
Lizzie Chapman to kK. W. 
New York, December —, 188 
My DEAR KAtTE,—The wedding is to be 
the 27th, and I want you to come down 
at least a week before. Your brid 
maid's dress is all ready, and is the love! 
est thing you ever saw. Words can not 
do justice to mine, which is just too—] 
you shall supply the adjective yourself 
Of course it’s a church wedding, and thi 
presents are to be on exhibition, and there 
is to be dancing later in the evening, and 
we are going to Florida and Cuba and 
ut [ really haven’t a moment to spar 
and here comes Madame Hoggarty hersel! 


tosee about my travelling dress, so 1 must 
stop. Yours in great haste, 
LIZZIE CHAPMAN, 
P.S.—It’s dear old Jim after all! 


5 
could be, and forgot all abo 
tation with Alice Parker, 
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tily decorated ; » enter which 
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almost at the commencement of 
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school. 
to ide a large room where 
meet her people. 

Miss Hill's ¢ 
drawing and Latin 


very-day work is 
It 


this that she has found time to ins 


is 


the work by which she is best known: 


centre in herself the relieving work of one 
of the most important parishes of London, 
to promote the Kvrle socic ty, of which she 


is treasurer: tow rite the conside rable lil 


ber of papers which in propagation of her 
work she has contributed to periodicals 
and made up into her books, as well as 
the annual ‘‘ Letter to my Fellow-Work- 
in which she makes reports of prog- 
and to do the 
works for which idle women can not find 
time, and than have not 
strength, and richer than she have not 
money. For it is to the further credit of 
Miss Hill—I sav it not to her complim nt, 
but to the encouragement of that 
a rich woman 


ress ; thousand other good 


stronger she 


others 
been 
her work 

She 


she is not and has not 
Nor did the 

to her at first 
to earn her opportunities at every step 
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since for needed rest she transferré d back 


means for conn 


unsought. has had 


England a few years 
to her fellow-workers £74,000 of property 
that had been put under her management 
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she too 
Mr. Ruskin was her first supporter; it was 
he who in 1864-5 prov ided the £3000 with 
to purehase the rst two neglected 


by the 


Paradise 


uurts. known curiously satiric 


names of ° and ** Freshwater”: 


and it was he who, assuring her that if 


the 
gret the giving, impressed upon her, nev 


1 Would never re 


money were sunk 
ertheless, with wise foresight, that a work 
ng-man ought to be able to pay for his 
own home, and that if her plan could 
be proved to pay it would surely spread. 


It has paid; it has spread; and now Miss 
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Hill can have all the money and all the | 


extension of her 
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trained workers, and what she has accom 


wants, the 
limited 


house Ss sne 


is only by number of 
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and another 
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behind 


commonly weeks 


former landlord, a small 


‘collected by taking along 
another man who posed as a 


Miss Hill 


absolute 


ready to distrain 


tenants Cantess of 


moral life 


it and rarely 


the option of paving or 
let a second week's rent 
oO paid 


and the 


The houses were put in shape, 


rubbish of eow-sheds and such 


stuff fronting the houses made wavy for 
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to bring purpose into their lives—a oo 


women who are any 


ing class in both England and Amer 
These bring a brightness all their o 
and tind their place in helping in a « 
as the assistant and whilom substitwut 
the lady in charge (for voluntary 

have 
in the children’s play-ground 


must its vaeations), or in lead 


in a thousand ways that suggest t] 
selves, the business basis being some 
the real platform for it all A lead 
charitable work in New York ones 
me that her helper most in demand 
bright child of twelve. 

In all the more poetic side of her ¢ 
work Miss Hill finds ready help in 
Kyrle Society, founded in 1877, 
name of the philanthropic ** Man of Ros 
for bringing beauty home to the peopl 


with 


to the utmost of our power,” says its m 
to. 
under the presidencies of Prince Leopo 
and the Princess Louise, provides (1) 

decorating with wall-paintings, pictur 
flowers, and other means people’s elul 
and meeting-rooms, without d 


This already suceessful organizatio 


schools. 
tinction of ereed: (2) for laying out spa 
ground as gardens, and encouraging plat 
cultivation in windows and back yards 
and one ef the prettiest sights in Lond 
is the vearly flower show of prize plat 
from the windows of the poor in the Dea 


ery Gardens, Westminster; for co 
certs to the poor by voluntary choirs: 

for promoting pleasure-grounds for tl 
people. Andon the serious side of chat 
itable relief, when that is necessary, Miss 
Hill has herself illustrated the possibi 
ities of wise co-operation by acting a 
bond between thi 


referee” or central 


U 
tie 
hand, and 
tradesman 
Vitti 
1] 


WORKING MEN'S HOMES 
er visitors, the Relief Committe: 
Organization Society 
f Guard 


omes for the people Of these crou 
d of lians in the parish of above £2,.000,000 capital, and 
Bryanston Square rector, round 

friend 


bers. 
iilixe 


vs. and her 


r sixty. utilizin 
housing, in 

Whose tan 10,000 families 

‘mantle, pastor and persons 

iurchmen, Dissenters, 


a good-sized 
Themselves 


or 


city by 


es—‘‘ quite a drawing-room gentleman. Evervbody knows, in general. how 

SS, said one poor woman not used to George Peabody resolved to pay back In 

ventlehood whieh knows no need to 

ndeseend 


to 


has faithfully supported Miss 
lin any step she has wished to take 


he good thi 
id showered TI 
body Tnstit his nativ 


vers (the soutl 
The enormous blocks five and six stories ed Peabody) 
on, mostly of vellow setts, and the er of 


Thiore, the scene of h 


briek dwellings, 
t vet blaekened by the fogs, which one 
v finds scattered through London, show 


e second method of solving t 


is early 
tifv to his appreciation o 
higher nature. As tl] 


ft the needs of the 
17 
he prove 


he great banker who 


(io : 
| 
wig ij 
STAI GEORGE PEABODY, LONDON STOCK 
2 
yan 
vVhich is now eal] 
ke name at Balti 
wtive life, tes 


|! \ 
j } 
| 
4 


UILDINGS, 


GREAT 


VILD 


STREET, 


had made his money and spent thirty-two 
years of his life in London, he desired to 
do what he eould for its poor, and his 
to the poor of London,” be 
IS62. £500,000, to 
which over £300,000 rent and interest had 
been added at the close of 1883, The ‘* Pea 
body Donation Fund” is administered by 
trustees, of the United States 
Minister is ec officio one. It was during 
Mr Peabody's lifetime, and with his spe 


Upproval, 


rreat oifts 


ginning in reached 


SIX whom 


that (after a delay caused 
the curious lack of legal provision for 
life) 
trustees determined to apply the money 


trust gifts during a donor's these 
first to the pressing need of homes for the 
by the 
reproductiy e, to the wood of future gener 
ations, 1h) 


poor, which fund would become 


Mr Peabody's own words. and 
detined the poor as the humblest industri 
ous, but not the pauper, population. There 


Was printed some time ire de 


scribing Mr. Peabody's statue descending 


since sat 


from its pedestal behind the Stoek Ex 
change in indignation that the pauper 
poor were hot admitted to his homes: but 
the imphed censure was refuted in ad 
vance by Mr. Peabody himself. Homes 
for the absolutely homeless is a eruel 


problem not to be 
perization 


met by further pau 
The Peabody Trust, with its 


fourteen estates, pr yvides 3533 dwellings 


of 7829 rooms for 14,604 persons (report 


ISS2 


for at an average weekly rent of 
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1s 54d. 
cents) per room, 
The Wild 

covering the old plague-spot off 


Lane 


($1.07) 


per dwelling 


“Great Street « 


already spoken. of, 


thirteen ** blocks,” 


Co 
arranged © 
sides and down the e¢ htre of 
They contain 808 rooms 


long 


separate dwellings, accommo 


healthfulls 
the 


1536 people in 


150s dispossessed from 


The buildings are hig 


slums. 
ugly but not beautiful in appea 


clean and neat, and have abu 


light and air, ne arly half the a 


beime cemented play cvround 


One-roomn dwellings rent from yd 


to 3s. (60 to 72 cents) a week: thy 
two rooms from 4s. 3d. to 5s. (x 
to S120): those of three rooms 
Dds. to Os. 6d. PO tos] 56). 


plicant signs a form stating his « 
pation and weekly wages (the ds 
being to give preference to those « 
ing not more than a pound), the? 
ber of rooms wanted, the number and 
of children (the superintendent being 
ticularly instructed to prevent overer 
ing), Whether all are vaccinated, 
er in receipt of parish relief. and 
employer's name; and 
agreement to abide by 
on the applieation.* 


containing 
the rules pri 
The superinten: 
looks up the employer, and admits o1 
jects according to the facts. The 

bear of (some of which, as 
closing of the door at eleven, are not 
forced) can not frighten away tena 
When the Bedfordbury buildings 


rules” 


opened, there were 2500 applicants for 14! 


dwellings. 


Entering the main gateway, the ni 


comer finds the entrance to his dwelli 


* The essential rules (which are much the 
in all the dwellings of this kind, English and A 
ean, Vaccination excepted) are, briefly: all oc 


must have been vaccinated: cases of infeetious 

ease must be removed to the proper hospital ; 

must be paid weekly, in advance, on Mondays 
go cleaned weekly 


by the tenants in turn; 


must be 


s, ete 


and 


daily 


washing 


can be 
only in the laundry, and that only the tenant's « 


tenants must pay breakages; children can not | 


in stairways, passag 
be kept; 


s, or laundri Ss; dogs ma 


tenants may not paper, paint, o 


nails into the walls; underletting or keeping 


will be turned off and the outer doors closed at « 
but each tenant may have a key: births, dea 
ifectious diseases must be reported to the 
perintendent, 


is forbidden; disord rly tenants must quit; the 
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h adoorway leading to a single fire 
nterior stairway, on each landing 
h five suites of rooms at most abut 
joms are neatly finished in dis 
r, and neat picture-rails of wood run 
The ventilation 
front to baek, but all 


the walls. is, if a 


trom HIS 


SIR SYDNEY 


communicate with the open air or the pas 
sageway through little chinks high up in 
e wall. Each suite or room contains a 


te with oven and boiler. There is a 
iundry on each landing, which the ten 
ts have in turn, each on 
of the week; there are two closets, 
dust 


ots are just outside the tenant's door in 


on each side, ventilating outside: 
passage ; and below stairs there are 
ths without charge, for which, however. 
«demand is not equal to the supply. 

‘he most extensive work in this field is, 
vever, done by the * Improved Indus 
il Dwellings Company, Limited.” of 
chSirSvdney H. Waterlow, Bart., M.P.. 
e moving spiritandthechairman. Sir 


live 


ney 1s one of the most and useful 


n “the City” can boast, and one of the 
st practical philanthropists of philan 
opic England. Born in 1822, he was at 
rteen head boy of the Southwark Gram 
ar School, and the next year was appren 


her recular 


ticed to the 


Mr 


vho put him in charge, 


Grovernment Printer 


Thomas Harrison 


in his eighteenth vear, of the private print 


Ing-press in the Foreign Office in Downing 
Street At twenty-one his apprenticeship 
over, he crossed the Channel 


] 
| aris worked as a 


and while in 


in the Ga 


WATERLOW 


lignani establishment. The vear follow- 
ing he joimed his father and 
building up what is the 
stationery and printing business know nas 
Waterlow Limited 
days printing and lithography had not su 
pe rseded the “law y rl 


brothers in 


how ChHOrnious 


and those 


ter, and SirSvdnevy 


will tell of his own experiences in spend 


ing the midnight ink. when « erks from 


offices all over the city used to eke out 
their day pay DV of abevening the 
great stall of COpVIsSts a the writers 


Whose pens were tying to make ready the 
Parliamentary bills for the 


Was lareely 


Next day It 


o through Sir Svdnev him elf 


Into yvorue 


that improved methods « 
ork brought suce 


Hard \\ 
In 1856 he became 


for the 


ess and honors 
Common Couneilman 
ward of Broad Street, and in 1868 
Alderman for thie 
1866, Sheriff, w 


Lord he Was 


baronet, Mr. Gladstone « xpressing 


ward of Langbourn 


Vas kn 
| lw 


M 1vOorT. W hen 


fiw 
as, 
: 
t 
ade ¢ 
al 
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ly satisfaction in tendering the honor to 


one Vho indepe ndently of the high office 


holds has deserved SO We 1] of 


Which he 


the people of this great metropolis for lis 


intelligent and indefatigable philanthro 


py He is the head, as Treasurer, of St. 
Hospital, to whieh, i 
| Lauderdale 


presented 


Bartholomew's 
Hlouse, 


its fine grounds, newly 


Ile 


hie 
Highgate, 
fitted as 


with 


Convalesce nt 


Wis 
from IS74 to the general election in TSS80 
the associate of sir John Lubboe k asia 
member of Parliament for Maidstone, but 
since that year he has represented the 
important borough and port of Graves 
end To be at once an M.P., a London 
Alderman, and the head of a great hos 


pital and of philanthropies de 


mands an industrious deyotion for whieh 
the honors do not pay extravagant inter 
t London also owes to him its police 
graph and the Hospital Sunday Fund 
Sir Sydney Waterlow has recently resign 


ed his position as Alderman,after a service 


of more than a quarter of a century. — It 


will interest ** kin across sea” to know that 


the present Lady Waterlow is an Ameri 


ean lady 
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terlow 
attempt 


Loo 


The origin of the Industrial ] 
ings Company was in an experi 
block of dwellings, Langbourn | 
ings, Mark Street, Finsbury erect: 
Sir Svadne vat his own cost and 
These 


COM pans 


{ 


successt 


provilig 
started 


Was In 
the chairmanship of the present 
of Derby, with £50,000 capital 
how £500,000 capital, and has bor 
£327,000 from the Publie Works ( 
It has alway 


has 


missioners besides. 
for the equalization of 


five per cent. accumu 


dends sheuld bad years come, Oo 
Which, at the half-vearly meetir 
August, 1882, approp. 


to start a pension fund for its of! 


£3000 


and clerks; it sets aside vearly 
pairs fund of one and a half pel 
on the cost of buildings: 
eumulating a 


fund. 


and it 
leasehold rece 
The companys has (1883) 1 

eight estates in occupation, proy 
4107 dwellings of about 
accommodating over 20,000 perso 
about 400 different occupations 

buildings in course of erection 

will furnish 615 more dwellings 
this is under the direct manages 
the Secretary, Mr. James Moor 


is entitled to much eredit for the pra: 
realization of the ‘five per cent.” 


It is a fine sight, when one thinks 


to what used to be. to see one of these 


buildings. There has been 


here than 


ings to combine beauty with utility, 


limits, and the external walls must s! 
themselves to the internal needs, bays 


regular break the horizontal | 


PLAN OF A 


WATERLOW 


DWELLING (THREE 


14.250 ro 


in the ordinary sense, for present p 


\ 


n the Peabody bu 


While expense must be kept rigidly wit 


and dressings of artificial stone the perp 
dicular, Thecompany dreads ‘architect 


are the direct evolution of all previous « 
perience, and it is its own builder, reduc 

cost toa minimum by having its own va 
and workshops, and even making its 0 


ROOMS 
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al stone. This is a mixture of three The Waterlow dwellings differ mate 
ot coke breeze (the refuse of Cas rially from the Peabody | 
s),and one part of Portland cement, | rangement, their essential] principle bei 
in wooden moulds, first faced with | that each tenement shall be absolut 
complete in itself The 

course fire-proof—are all external 
fully open to the air, on occupying 

Way with large openings at eael 


they are never surrounded by roons 


From the landings ene POOTHS 
opens separate Ivo and ventilation 
as privacy and the prevention 
tion is insured by providing sim 
each suite shall extend from front to b 
so that there is a draft between the 
windows. This : with the 
cement, and then tilled in with the ceilingsat alternate tloors 


pros 
ind iron-tied 
ire, the result being a stone of vreat phalt roots, lessens the d; 
vth and durability, remarkable light- | that the insurance rate is 
vood color, and adaptability to all 
of purposes. Built of vellow brick 
ornamented with this stone, the build 
sat Chelsea, for Instance, commanding 
of the finest views in all London, wit] 
r outlook over the old gardens of fa 
is Chelsea Hospital, the Thames witl 
ridges, and the fair expanse of Batter 
Park across the water, compare favor 
with most buildings in London. 1: 
while all this view ean be had for 
» and Sixpence a& room per week, the 
dings are so attractive that man \ 
it rooms have been taken by people 
means, Who pay higher rents, and thus 
le the company to house more poor 
elsewhere. Other buildings in Pimlico 
ive tiers of continuous iron balconies 
ound the interior court at each story 


id are crowned with Mansard towers. | of one per cent Sir Sydney puts 


vas told that this was a provision of | you can’t have a fire in a kettle when 1 


i© Duke of Westminster, who, when in- | lid is on tight, and there are here vo shaft 
vmed that the limitations of the com-| ways through the lid of each dwellin 


iny did not permit these luxuries, di-| The rooms average 130 feet floor spac 
rected his agent to reduce the ground-rent | (being usually 9 x 12 and 18 & 12) and 1000 
u land leased from him so that it might | cubie feet of air— about double the stand 

ard sanitary requirement of 400 per adult 


and 150 perchild. The wood-work is erait 


ed, and the walls neatly pea poe red Bach 
] + 


living-room has a fire place stove 
combines grate, oven, and boiler costing 
ISs., and a dresser, and each bedroom an 
open grate costing 12s. 6d Off each set 
of rooms is a seullery with laundry appli 
ROOF RAILING ances, and a dust-shoot and a water-closet 
opening upon an external baleony 
ford them. The spacious courts between | tenant has free 
muildings are asphalted or cemented. | eravelled roof for clothes-drving and 
Trees have not thriven, but are to be tried) recreation : 


access to the fine 


an ingenious wall alone 


again. front, with a curve at its base. and 


: 
; 
that 
| 
| 
{ 
an 
al 
| 


Ingenious curved and spiked rail 


children from climbing 


and falling over. The Stuirways are light 
ra | Vv lanterns made of perpen 
li ir strips of waste 


res cost. littl 


vlass, so that break 
Many of the 


bloeks 


ive snops on the ground-floor: but these 
ao not always let as well as micht be 
hoped. for the custom of the buildings has 


b tende ney to vo to other shops, le st one’s 


neighbor should know too much about 
Vhat one has to eat and drink 
There are in London seven or more 


associations in addition to these 


two, besides the 


indi idual enterprises of 


Jolin 


Lubbock and others. and the 
work of the ( ‘orpor ition of London. w hich 
itself owns three bloeks. * The pioneer of 
is afforded to the 


provision, whiel 


temoval Acts, [X55 
T8660 and 
Sanitary Acts. 


recog 
isl ses Injurious to health, and 

for their “abatement.” (2) Under “the 
Laboring Classes Dy ng-Houses Act,” 1866. thi 
Publie Works L n Commissioners are authorize 
t t i me oth surposes, half thie 
nda Ps, at Tour per 

‘ ind ) S75 1 187%, bearing more es 
pecia made similar pro 
\ ul ites of Interest 
These act lave b taken advantage of by the 
Water ow’s, and othe 
‘ easy method of Increasing work 
Capital, though abundanes could be had by the 
katt narket +) An act of empow 
‘ ‘ t 1 lodging-houses (4) The aets 
ISOS and ! n as Mi To 
Act the uthority to require 

owl ( vidual unfit for human 

ha ( ‘ , or, In default of 
it the owner's cost, o1 
up or pull down, the premises, The owner 

led a quire the local au 

\ i ep 1 the amending 

) V been reject 

the passage of the original bill thre igh Parlia 

t i t thre to rebuild 
or to open out s Son property acquired undet 
thy t yy) Thre icts of IS75 and (amendments) 
1879, k Richard Cross’s Acts, provided 
treas of objectionable 
st oWners, and Including 

vid v bad, for purposes 
\ reven a icent 

BZ ening of s ets, 1 it 

Phe ty empow on the 

ne | he secretary ¢ 

I B 1, to make pur 
il nent 
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all is the Metropolitan Association. 6) 


up izedin 1841 (Mr. Charles ( ratlitf, secret 


Which has fifteen estates, and 


wie 


provid 
people, some of them Im os 


cottages —a system which It especial] 
phasizes, The total result of the Wor 
these associations suggests much en 
agement and some discouragement 

tv thousand people are well housed 
London adds some thousands ove; 
number to its nearly five million yy. 
In 1871 it contained 
persons born outside its limits It 

serted also that 


every vear. 


levelling up” does 
follow to the extent supposed —that thy 
people from other quarters are att 

to the new dwellings. and the habitant 
the rookeries destroyed are crowded 

closer into the slums that remain | 
average earnings of the he ads of fami 
in the Peabody dwellings (end 
was £1 3s. 77d. (85 68) the week, wher 
philanthropy emphasizes the need of p 
viding ‘for the 
Class, V1z.. laborers earning 


of 


lowest self support 
less than 2 


per week, 


pet A good home, however 
creases wage-earning power, and as 
fenants are turned out for earning 
much may be the build 
themselves that have led to the hie 


average, 


money, it 


The Peabody trustees are 4 
tasked on the one side for not being elisa 
itable enough, and on the other side 1 

are criticised for being too charital). 
since, being content with three 


per cent 
they to this extent compete 


against tl 
commercially organized companies w his 
must pay tive. It is claimed further th 
it is unwise to Oppose the laws of supp 
and demand that drive population awa 
from loealities needed for commerce 


erecting these bulwarks against trad: 
Which can pay, in such places, only when 
the municipality which has bought in t] 


land sells it for such use below its val 


firmit authority may sell the land by au 
for the like purpose 
“The Metropolitan Street Improvement Act 
2, 1879, also beat upon the matter in Le 
bv providing that 


where the opening of str 


ction of dwellings of the 
the Board shall acquire o1 


let 


appro} 


land to be sold on as sites fo 


i that befor: 


as manv as fifteen 

so occupied shall be pulled aownh, it 
\ to the satisfaction of the Seeretary ols 
th * accommodation for their inhabitay 


re 


lure unde. 


trictions under whieh land wa 


hampered thei usefulness 


> 
| 
f me, pre 
stil 
oa Thay be classed in five series of I’ 
tctment ( | he Nuis 
nd TS60, and the Publie H 
of the ime number nd class of persons d pos = 
ed t Oring sites, or (1879) The cost of > OCC < e thy acts 
In ¢ hient calities If thie local au na the extreme res 
thority does not so provide within five vears, the | offers i, have serioush 
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WELLINGTON 


commercial purposes. Against this it 
d that the inereased value of the im 
ed property pays back good interest 
icreased taxes; that such buildings can 
se well as many as 1600 people to the 
e, Whereas some of the most erowded 
| pestiferous parts of St. Giles counted, 
eet space excluded, but 400 to the acre; 
{that many buildings, as the Waterlow, 

paid commercially on land bought in 

market within easy mid-day-meal 


stance” of work centres. 


The estimate 
Mr. Moore is that land ean be protitably 
uilton at not more than 38d. per square foot 
uinual leasehold perroom, Also, the great 
et remains that while in similarly placed 
ins the annual death rate runs to 40 and 
lore per 1000 (and there are commonly 
least six serious illnesses to one death), 
e Peabody death rate, but 


(.22, or 3.78 below the London average, 


ISS1, was 
ta ~~. 
ind the Waterlow death rate for sixteen 
years but 16.7 as against 23.4 through the 
i tropolis. Allowing this to be a popu 
ition of ** picked poor,” these figures nev 
Let the read 
er think for himself what they mean when 
ranslated back into terms of luman sor 


theless tell a grand story 


wand JON and precious life. 
e add to this the creat 


And when 
gain for the fu 
ire, a money gain and a soul vain, in the 
revention of crime by the better housing 
the poor—for in Glasgow in five vears 
rom the demolition of the ** wynds” erimes 
ecreased from 


im IS67 to TS69 in 
who shall tell the full tale of what 
such work as this is doing for humanity 


While the companies have been build 


BUILDINGS 


» CHELSEA 


ing their 


ease and 


great fortifications against dis 
death, and Miss Hill's 
Important work shi 
claims to work protitably even at Od. per 
foot) ground-rent) 


modest 


but even more for 


has been permeating 
London, the law of supply and demand 
has been cireling the great eity with sub 
urbs of small The ‘speculative 
builder,” a fiend in human shape 
built most of them, and built them badly. 
At Tottenham one tenant, stumbling in at 
night, walked through the hallway wall 
into his parlor, and another, leaning back 
in his chair, found himself presently, in 
the manner of Mr. Toole’s ** Auntie.” on 
the wrong side of a four and a half ineh 
wall, to the of his 
next-door neighbor Yet the small house 
is the ideal home, and the ** 


houses 


has 


brick great surprise 
working-mel's 
trains” of the suburban railways are do 
ing missionary work, The Great Eastern 
Railway carries workmen to and from En 
field 
trip. 


(eleven miles out) for a 


penny the 
The Metropolitan Association las 
one or two suburban estates, and the spec 
ulative builder, learning by example and 
competition, is beginning to pattern the 
better industrial dwellings. 


America is so far much behind England 
in providing good cheap dwellings for 
working-men in such of her creat cities 
as are old enough to have shims New 


Yi as a 


tion, made in 


report to the Citizes 


ns Asso 


IS64 SHOWS re 


testifies, 


tively Vastly larger population in crowd 


ed tenant-houses than 


city.” In 


any other 


December, 1864, a 
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house census found 495,592) persons in 
111,000 families living in 15.309 tenant 
ho ind cell il 1873. SS56 of t it’ 


+ 


tenement-houses there died 14,109 persons 
and in the hot weeks children under five 
annual) rate of 250 to 300 per 

LOO0 of the living of ther age: in S78 the 
Board of Health reported $846 out of the 
IS,582 tenement-houses in bad condition 
The beginning of better things was made 
vy Mr. Alfred T. White on the Brooklyn 

* the river in 1876, and in some re 


‘ts his experiments have been even 


more suecessful than anv London. 
The first ** Home Buildings,” with forts 
we llings and tive stores on Hicks Street, 
Brooklyn, five minutes’ walk from South 
Ferry, were opened February, IS77. and 
vere filled \ second ad 
joining bloek, facing on Baltie Street, 


thout anv stores. iis opened October, 
‘7. Three ** Tower Buildings,” on the 


next block, very much finer in appear 


IS 


ince than their me ighbors, were din 
and the five aggregating 218 
dwellings (1 of six, 25 of five, 147 of four, 
1) of three rooms) and 15 stores, housing 
about L000 people Kach of these dwell 
has liy room and seul le ry as Weti 
as bedrooms, it being a cardinal principle, 
as in the Waterlow buildings. that eaeh 
family shall have every requisite within 
its own private domain. Each family has 
also a storave bin for coal, ete... in the 
basement The floors are planned alike 
from bottom to top, W hich permits a con 
siderable saving by the duplication of ma 
terials. The buildings are of plain red 
brick; slate stairways wind up a shaft 
Way, Inclosed ina solid wall, opening ov 
of doors upon baleonies, whence each ten 
ant has a separate entrance, and they ter 
minate ona tlat gravelled roof for clothes 
drving for play In the Tower 
Buildings” these shaftways constitute the 
tower, by which means an element of 
beauty is introduced which the ‘* Home 
Buildings” lack 

The cost of the first ** Home Building” 
is given at about 87000 for the four lots of 
land, and $30,000 for the building itself. 
The average price of dwellings throughout 
the buildings is $1.93 per week for four, 
and Sl 48 for three-room dwellings, the 
lowest prices S150 and SI 30, these last 
by ing on the top floor, whence ten cents 
is added each floor dow nward, Each ten 
ant is given an account card for the year, 
with the rules and space for his weekly 


payments Off these prices ther 
count of ten cents per week to thos 
pay four weeks rent at a time in ad 
which one-fourth of the tenants hha 
regularly, and there is a second 1 
nh per cent. to tenants who, by ren 
full vear, from Ist of May to 
"save to the building the wes; 
lear of removals. The buildings 
nevertheless earned a wross revenue o 
teen per cent., of which in round 1 
two per cent. goes for taxes, two pei 
for repairs, one per cent. for exy. 
While the net eight per cent. has bee: 
two per cent. for provement ana « 
sion, and six per cent. for dividends 
IS @ prospectus for wise capitalists 
Among the features of these buil 
are a free reading-room and. lendi 
brary, and free baths; the home sey 
the tenants is also encouraged by yx 
ting each to choose his own wall } 
Within certain limits of cost No rv 
remain unlet. There is always a lon 
of applicants mm advance for any vac 
The remarkable feature of Mr. W 
miniature city is, however, the two} 
of dwelling-houses known as **W 
Place.” On a plot of land of 112 
frontage on Warren and Baltic str 
and running through 200 feet from 
to street, this private way, with a 
ereen its Whole length, has been « 
and on either side thirty-four little b 
houses of two and three stories have 
built. A cartway for ash-earts, ero: 
wagons, ete., runs in the rear of eacl 
The two-story and basement houses 
114 by 82 feet, and have six rooms « 
They cost but 81100 each, exclusive of 
and they rent for S18 per month. TT! 
ave pretty, and have every convenlen 
By this experiment Mr. White has sho 
that even on city lots costing S4000 for 
by 100 feet, such dwellings can be pro 
ably rented for about $250 a year, — It 
not yet, however, the pre-millennial ag 
and capital still prefers the drifting san 
of Wall Street to this building on a roc! 
One of the New York art galleries, 
IST), saw a strange sight: beauty ha 
gracefully made way for utility, and 
stead of pictures, mysterious diagra: 
adorned the walls. These were the pla: 
In competition for a prize offered by Ti 
Sanitary r for the best treatmen 
of a city lot, 25 by 100 feet, for ‘tenement 
house purposes. The committee of awar 
reported that an impossible problem had 


si) 
i 


WORKING-MEN’S 


WARKEN 


been put, in expecting to assure ** physical 
ind moral health within these narrow and 

itrary limits.” But it awarded one of 
the prizes for what came to be known as 
bell plan,” and this plan, 


modifications, 


the dumb 


ith some has been ap 
tied through a part of its buildings by 
the New York Improved Dwellings Asso 

ition, of which Mr. W. B 
president, and Mr. Henry E 


lomitable in good works, is leading spirit. 


Cutting 1s 
Pellew, in 
Their first estate forms 
Kirst Avenue, Seventy-first and 
Seventy-second streets A plot 200 feet 
S60.000, is occupied by 
the 
altogether 


a series of build 


ngs at 


juare, costing 


three bloeks, each fronting one of 


three streets, and containing 


218 dwellings and 12 stores. The stores 
ive all let to different staple trades, as 
the baker, the the 
fish-dealer, and the druggist. 


butcher, the 
The build 


PLACE, 


HOMES 


BROOKLYN 


ings were only completed in May, 1882, 
and some tenants moved tito lower stories 
but the means of 
\venue are sti 
vet far from the 


spite this, the 


before the rool 


Was Ob: 


neeess from Second | 


feet. and the building is 
eentre of population 


association Is earning seven per cent. net 
On Its capital of S300,000, of which about 

land and 
from SI 7: 


to *14 50 


S280.000 has been used for the 
The 


per week for sets of two 


buildings. rentals run 
POOTIS 
per month for sets of four rooms 

The 
ting the stairway 
sets of dwellings, the first occupying the 


*dumb-bell” plan consists im put 


midway het two 


full front ofa lot, the othe Yr solne thing less 


than the width of the baek part of the lot 


rm) bd 1? 
Thus the stairway shaft, or handle of thie 


dumb-bell, being narrow, the front apart 
windows and the back 


Both the 


ments secure back 


ones front windows side-street 
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ot 


modification 


tiie 


association 


are built On a 


this plan, 


avenue block being more protitably 


treated otherwise Every apartment nh 


as its 


Wh separate 


ishi-room, and water-closet and 


shoot a perfect home 


itself. room. or closet in any 


FLOOR. 


OF 6 


PLAN 


© 


BR 


oa 
15 
‘LAN OF NEW YORK “ DUMB-BELL’’? DWELLINGS 
of the buildings 1s without a window 
opening upon the outer ar In the 
dumb-bell buildings the baek tene 
ments are at the half-turn of the stair 
wavs, the difference of level securing all 
the more privacy The handle of the 
dumb-bell contains also the closets, a dust 
shoot, and a lift by which each tenant 
may bring up coals and stores from his 


separate bin in the cellar—quite the con 
veniences of the most fashionable “ apart 
indeed, these build 


There 


ment-house such 


really are are laundries for 


common use, and the tubs contain an in 


cenious contrivance by which the water is 


raised to boiling port jets of steam 


from bottom 


a steam-pipe laid along the 
The flat 


of Lone 


of the tubs roof Commands a 


iy prospect Island and the New 
be low, the asphalted eourts 


pli 


ill is the 


hoa fine iv-ground for the children 


if best of eneery 


for men. a well-lehted 
] 


dominoes or 


Charming POOTH, 


papers, bDOOKS, tables tor 


liess, of hich all tenants are made free 
Philadelphia has lone been known as 
the city of homes” and a model city, for 
there are reckoned to be 140,000 homes for 
Its people, covering 120 square 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 


miles, about 110,000 of which are « 
by the oceupants. Its shape is 


New York 


grow along its narrow island only 


Vantage is long, an 


north: Brooklyn is fan-shaped, rad 
from the dip of the Heights at | 


Ferry, and grows radially; Bostor 
bulbous peninsula, and its “new 
had to be filled in at great cost | 


delphia is square, and, like some ¢ 


Western cities, can 


CTOW in everv ( 
tion, except where the Delaware R 
restricts it at the east. Yet it also 


centres of erime and slums. 
the mouth of hell,” said an Enelish « 
gyman who through the A 
Street district. “The old St\ le of pon 


ty owners, the rum-sellers, and the 


went 


| politicians’ were banded together to 


itso. Near by, in Bedford Street, an 
worth S500 brought 
month rental from 
thieves ; neighboring cellar, th 
feet by sixteen, a tloorless hole, thirty 
and women paid ten cents a night for lor 
ing—SLlO00 a year. A ‘soup society” o 
helped out the wretches who spent part 
the year in “the palace of Blockley, « 
monly known as the Almshouse,” and 1 
rest in these sluins. 


rookery eighty 


beggars 


lars a 


oa 


Finally, in 1869 
Building 
chartered, and it has done mueh good 


Beneficent Association” 
building twenty-one houses as centres 
betterment. Still more etfeetive work 
been done by a private owner, Mr. The 
dove Starr, who has built since ISSO se 
al houses, paying five per cent. each 
St. Mary Street. The results are alread 
evident, for when even one new neat hous 
is built in a slum, ** the change that com: 
over the street is marvellous. it is ] 
throwing open the shutters of a long-closs 
room and letting in God's sweet air 
sunshine.” **Foreven in St. Mary Street 
says Mr. Starr, ta man does not intend 
pas the same price fora shanty that 
Ve ighbor does for a respectable dwellu ( 
house.” ** There are so many changes 
complained one of the unregenerate, **t! 
the place isn’t fit to live in.” A ‘Da 
Nursery and Temporary Home for ( 
dren,” charging two cents a day to bu 
mothers, has, with its free kindergarte) 


done very much good in this neighbor 
hood, which now has also a well-planned 
practical mission | 

The Philadelphia tendeney is altogether 
favor of individual 


Ground is not costly, and a sma 


rouse. 


small. 


houses, howeve 


blocks in the buildings 
DE 
er if 
i 
| 
= 
> 
J 


WORKING-MEN’S HOMES 


| 


had for from 


The type of house upon which 


ise, With ground, can be 

up. 
Starr has settled is a three-story brick 
to each 
e feet square. The 
and kitchen, 
and cold water, 
sight 


ding, one room story, about 
lower room is at 
e living-room with range 
| boiler, sink with hot 

dresser, At 


tting upstairs is visible, 


first no means of 


but a mvysteri 


the 
whose 
the 
and third story rooms 
Out of the 
‘hanging bath-room,” 


is door, apparently part of dresser, 


ens upon a winding stair top 
utilize the 
The second 


bedroom. 


Space over dresser 


e each a second 
tory room opens 
peculiar Philadelphia institution devel 
ped the municipal that 
ich house must a yard twelve feet 
built out 


from provision 
have 
The hanging bath-room, 
does not eneroach on 
the 
roomed 
dollars per 
which return. The 
particular case was S374 45 
rv eround (12 by 35 feet), S949 29 for the 
$12 25 for perpetual insur 
in all $1335 99; of the S108 
ent comes 88 water and S18 50 taxes, 
‘aving $81 50, or six percent Inthe north 
vestern part of the city, which is largely 
covered by the self-built homes of owners 
who derived their capital for the purpose 


bay-window, 
within 


itself, and so is 


law. 
easily at 


e ground 
of the 
rent 


[ter These four 


nine 
fair 


uses 
pays a 
in one 
ulding, 
nee” out 


rate 


i 


— 


mulding and loan associations,” 
thre 
finest 


from the 
the 
building” 


baek 
old 


baek-build 


tvpe is different, following 


plan found thi 


Philadelphia houses The 
Ing” iS extension 
front part of the 
a back window 


building, 


ati harrower 


ho ise, leaving Space Tor 


In each story of the front 


and for one or more side win 


dows in each story of the back building 
houses two 


of the 


stone 


These three 


with 


are usually or 


story, inevitable brick, 


white and white shutters, usu 
ally but 


rooms to a story, 


steps 
with two, sometimes with three 


and with the inevitabl 
hanging bath-room., 

The 
which have done so much to make P 
city 


building associations” proper, 


hila 
of homes, not 


delphia a are really 


building societies at all, but co-operative 
associations, loans on 


The 


as Started in 


banking 
land 
first 
IS31 by some 


making 
and houses to their members. 
In America Ww 


Enelis 


Pennsylvania, 


of these 


h operatives at Frank 


ford. but the real 
the 


sing 


germ of 
Ken 
Phila 
John 
the father of building as 
He 


quarte r 


present organizations was in the 
Liat Building Association of 
delphia, started in 1847, of which 
B. Dutf, ealled * 
sociations, w 
died 
of 
in 


as the inspiring 


spirit, 


only last vear, and for a 


‘lumber eounte 


vards, he 


century, being a 
the 


any day be 


great lumber might al 


most seen arguing the e; 
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of thi to his fellow-workmen with a 
nece Of ¢ ilk On the nearest stick of 
The League in Philadelphia in 
cludes 223 associations; there are nearly a 
t} iand mn the State: and New Jersey, 
ind Othe r States 
man \ Building Association and 
Home Jonrnal is edited, as a labor of 
Mr. M. J. Brown, Secretary of 
the League. at 529 Commerce Street, Phil 
idelphia, and it has done good service 


insisting careful 
that 


reck le ssly 


management of 


aecounts, so 
be paid out as divi 
dends until the time that they are really 
of 


200 members 


discounts or bonuses 


hot 


} ] 


earned these with 


SIX Years 
S1IS.000 cash, and has handled this sum 
at 


societle 


received 


20 a vear expenses. Its present loans 
foot wp 40.500. and its total assets 853.000, 
so that its present 


ed 


members, who deposit 


S45,000, have @wamed 


nearly S1LO,000; 
ile the seeurits by the addition of de 
posits. has become greater each month 


ition Is simple enoueh 


people Who start ab ussoeclation take 


as many shares as each pleases and un 
dertake to do lar 


monthly Ole 


Phe \ 


Vilhout 


On 
of di 
a 


each elect board 


rectors SEPVID pur 


] 
month a meeting is held in some small 
hall, the rent of which, and the payment 


of perhaps S200 a vear to a secretary, are 


pe 
fore this meeting. 


the elhiet expenses The one dollar 


The eash thus paid in, with that 


received 
bonuses then offered 
for Any member 
und the bidder offering the high 


for interest 


at this 


ete... iS 
meeting loan 


an bid, 


est bonus (7. ¢ the greatest discount) 
the loan pro iding he or she olfers real 
estate to the amount as security. The 
loans are in sums of S200, and the borrow 
er must have or take one share for each 


S200 borrowed It is this feature which 


hye Ips the building of homes Any mem 


ber starting with a small saving ean ar 
range to bry aw prece of eround, and On 
this get a loan: with this loan he ean 


build a first storv, and on this get another 


oan to eomplete his house On each 
$200 the borrower pays one dollar a month 
terest, or six per cent The bonus or 


discount has run as hieh as ten per cent 


but nowadays it is offen nominal, thus 


making the interest the ordinary rate 


ic] 


h share is 


‘ a part of some * 
W en the deposits « 


series. 
if one dollar per month 
per share and the gains bring the value 
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of the SETIOS 


to 
worth 


up 


share 


an amount 


makes each S200, the 
comes to an end: the borrowers’ di 
S200 are cancelled, and non- bor 
shareholders receive S200 per shar 
The series usually run about ten 


A non 


draw at thirty days’ notice, recei 


borrowing shareholder can 
full amount of his deposits and the ¢ 
lated @ain up to that date. There is 
no forfeiture, scarcely any loose « 
to invite dishonesty, no hardship, a 
imum of safety and return at amin 
of risk and investment. It 
necessary to add that the plan has 
one of the great uplifting imstitution 
our day. 


IS SCal 


These working-men’s homes are s\ 
times spoken of by those who don’t k 
as ‘‘homes for the poor” in a sense 
The 
trust is in one sense a charity, to thi 
tent that it 1s with less than 
usual market return for its money. 


stamps them as charities. 
content 


others are simply an endeavor to b 
the advantages of capital to the seryt 
those who have little capital of their o 
The self-supporting men and women 

occupy these buildings are no more | 


sioners than are those who live in 


hiore houses. 


costly apartment 


their vent: they are one of the best el: 


Stav or go at their own will: they 


es of the community. It is by 


them the opportunity of such homes t 


the lower classes are brought up to the 
level, 

There is a strong passage in tusk 
Bible of Ainiens, in which he contras 
“the modern aggregate of bad buildi 
and ill living held in cheek by constabl 
which awe eall a town, of which the wid 
streetsare devoted by consent to the encor 


l|agement of vice, and the narrow ones 


the concealment of misery,” with the gr 

cathedrals and the spirit of their builder 
But there was misery in the old days 

well, and we too have cathedral builde: 
These men and have ** build 
mightily” in the true spirit of Christianit 
for the service of humanity. Yet itis b 
of all that they have not given, but ha 
cvarnered, 


women 


These houses are not charities 
but simply a way of investing money tl 
vives tenants more than they could othe 
wise get for their weekly rent. This is 
prosaic way of putting a great work; but 
after all, life is mostly written in prose. 


EASTER WINGS 


A SHOWER of roses on a happy head 


From hands beloved: the wintry day 
Grew sweet as summers fled. 
“And shall be ave,” 
We said. 
How bright 
Their bloom, how. brief; 
Long had it passed from sight, 
When higher life woke “neath one withered leaf 
Spread volden Wings, and floated into light 
So Love is born. Jovy is its rosy bower, 
In whose delight we say, ** Ah, this 
Is Love’s own perfect flower, 
Its fullest bliss 
And power!” 
But deep 
Lie precious things 
Joy's soul is still asleep. 
arth fades, then open heavenly wings 


And this is Love. if Love be ours to Keep 


‘ 
> Sees 
A 
y 
. 
: 
} 


A 


HER 


AIR OF COOL AUTHORITY, WHICH SHE RESENTED.”’ 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE: 


CHAPTER X 


PLAY 


occupying her mind, 


She 


Wasin the gare 


] 


Hot 


en. Shehad brought dark designs. However 
out some after-dinner fragments for the 


SE 


LOVE 


B' Judith laughed aside these foolish 
) fears: as it happened, far more im for 


portant matters were just at this moment 


AFFAIRS AND OTHER ADVENTURES 


Don: and while the great dun-colore: 
beast devoured these, she had turned fro 
him to regard Matthew gardener: an 
there was a sullen resentment on her fact 
it seemed to her imagination that | 
kept doggedly and persistently near thie 
summer-house, on which she had certain 
. the instant sh 
caught sight of Prudence, her eyes bright 


_ 
| 
| ae 
“HE SPOKE WITH AN 


JUDITH SHA 


indeed, 


na, became full of an 


cood 


Have 


king is slain 


Judith 4 
The Freneh 


hot, you 


bv an assassin!” 


lect Whatever 


the ney 
we 


the poor man,” 


fam sorry f 
] 


Re 
said, with perfect self 


POSSESSIO 
Lilive 

W hy should 

Or have you oth 


nearly home 7 
W hie ‘ealmost breath 


tie apprenensions that hac 

nly filled her mind, Judith woul 


stay to discuss such a monstrous 


it 


ty. She laughed 


Ms voune 


should be econeerned 1! 


1 of the King of France 


urd and out of the 
Prue,” 


question 


ay, nay, said she, |] 
vou shall make him amends for 
that 


in good time | 


ISPICIONS 


vou 
1] 


»weightier matters; have « 


pit, beshrew me eise 


Can you 


this riddle, sweet Prue?) Know 


\ ou 
My 


tine 


ese tokens what has happened ? 
r comes in er to-day in 
humors bsent star 
if all 
ne: and 
s Hall to sit besid 


id he would charge her with being 

and reproach her for our simple 

meal, when that she might have us 
that of 


pany, with Freneh dishes and silver flag 


banquet like a London Com 


ons of Theologie im, and a mi morial to 
: And 


brother 


Cll each OF US What was 


coming 

miscall 

aie 


would 


your 


} 
now, ice, ne never 


and said he 


vas chamberlain now, and was eon piring 


‘ar Pruder 


vould do were he in earnest 


LO 


it he might 
sell building materials to the Corporation 


be made alderman, only th: 


and so make n 


VoL 


ioney out of his office. And 
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KESPEARE 
I know not 


but at len 


Wiial 
ivesham roan 
when ones le 
vash to see tha 
up for the sheari 


til 


rest Ol dav 

Broad 

Wise one, Call ve 
Know you 


‘an vou read me 


as Lear 

ed il Julius 
would have 
* Dear mouse, 1 
But 
dropped her voice 
thou 


usily eno lg 


Ine listen 


man Matthew 
ed b 
Inge-can 

know the 


he h inished 


as | 
young prince 


riper 


ig London: 
thrown into the oak eh 
And now 


do you 
Indeed, | d 


house while th 


is loi 


tering about; ve Hust coax him 
Prue; you must get h ay; sometimes 


| SCE hi 


had SUSpicion his 


Villain eves \ 


your own 
Prud 


hers 


} 

said 

had 
ho 


nse ere 


‘By fair means or foul, sweet mouse. 


to the other end of 


vou must get bir 
the | 
the Don 


and coodman 


arden, 


said she, eager] 
has finished hh 
iseman-foo 


[hi 


you must get him along to the eor 


we stay longer here. Way, 
Pru 
ner where my mother gro her simples 

or 


and you must keep him ther 


that I may cet out the 
you 


a space 
right 
this is what mus 
him for something that sounds 
no matter what nonsense it m iv be; 


he will answer you that he knows it 


. 
787 
of jests and laugh 
Hither, hither, HH Prue!” she ex ind he said that 
hurriedly. “Quick! quick! alone te sheep 
ne or vou irdles were 1 
Yes deed, Judith,” said the oth »would all the 
t thie ime moment Judith came to adienes to idienes 
eC Was Wrong the star chance i rice 
e face and frightened eves had a Vv to see the shooting — 
) » tell ara there VOW, Vou ee 
Why, what is to do?” said she euess What has happen ee 
What Is in st or u 
Po he Vs seemed er, with puzzledeves. Lmet vour father 
) od the hou and he ask 
\ 
\V home Ss ne 
judith le to Broadway with 
They that climb hig 
1d 1] = 1 
ve a Widen Tail Bu iat vour j t 1ess 
m vou, good Pru iow’ —and here she 
news th is she re irded cood 
And tl rh that personage seem 
: 1 occupied with his water ps 
ld us is What has happened: 
| aside alto he plavy—the play that 
I 
Ther. bhi tie courte ren the Mamill IS Wa you 
eman who had ith ter from | rend ind the Jaree fair 
Ben Jonson Si, the | copy is made out and locked away in the ed 
wos | little cupboard, ist my father’s next 
entirely % loose sheets are 
t, along with the 
MOUS ten now: not wo nea 
ie this 
hg dith, ce, but with a smile Pater ccs 
for s connived at this of 
for now 
dinner 
Which you 


li tt Has none Of it at the 


! UWlil Say that vou have sure 
thu 1 ead him a iV to find it 
On ( Jud I can not 
Vou are too se} ipulous dk il 
mou \ triff in trifl 
ul i cn a neular and 
Clea i} LV, that thre Puri 
hamanner ed She sa 
thi ‘ is turned away hi 
tt 
Wi marvel Judith, that you 
rard you, they are 
fost; but how you hay your own way 
‘ Vith ail of us, and ho you override our 
judgment, and do vith us what vou please, 
p n Dr. Hall for whom 
else would he have Drous from Coven 
try SUK StoexiInes and vel 
vet sho you know such vanities find 
Itt Wor i his own home 
Quick, quick, Sweetheart. muzzle me 
that ipin neient said Judith, inter 
rupting her The Don has. finished: 
and | | dart into the summer-house as 
Lea back the dish Detain him, sweet 
Prue peak a word or two of Latin to 
him: hi | swear | inderstands you 
right well, though you yourself under 
stand not ord « f it 
mia not do ou ask, J idith 
uid ‘ ilter a Ss fleetion 
Line Vile OL a temptress 
but the ¢ to show 
your on Simpiles and how they 
f \ minute or two thers ifter Judith had 
SWitti len into the summer - house 
Which spacious and substantial of its 
sind, and contained a small black eup 
board tixed up in a corner of the walls. a 


and eharr and a lone oak chest On 


the floor it was this last that held thi 
treasure sh iS in seareh of and now, 
d having been raised. she was down 
on oO Knee, carefully seleeting from a 
MAss « ! papers (indeed, there were 
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a riding- whip, a sword and sy y 
and several other articies mixed uy 
common receptacle) suely 1eets 
Without a minute m rk whiel 


vented for her o 


the open again, ealliy 


to h 


house 


aenee to Come 


into the 


y did not, however, remaj) 
New 


doors at 


be 


Wasa recess Tormed by tiie 


barn not quite re aching 


[t was a three-sided retreat 


t: ove 
by no window whatsoever: ther 
frail woode n beneh on two sides of 


the entrance to it wa partly bloe 


pse of the } 
ing ito the garden, a bit of 
ind two appie-trees between them 
sky. It was nota noble theatre, this 
den behind the barn ; but it had p 


for these two many a wonderful pag 
for t and the bare 


land the two trees y uld at one 


VV 


ne empty barre] 


be transformed into the forest of 


and Rosalind would be Walking t] 
her pretty page costume. 


the 


and la rh 
love - siek Orlando: and again 
would form the seeret 
Titania and her court, with th jt 
Oberon chiding her for her refusal 


again they would become the | 


creat northern castle, 


with trumpet 
cannon sounding 


Hamlet 


these two young 


without as the Kk 
Indeed. the elder « 


women had 


things and people as If they were act 
there before her; she realiz 


d their « 
ence so intensely that even Prud 


( 


rought to Sympathize with them. 


follow their actions now with 


hot 
nation, and now with triumphant 
over good fortune come at Jas ©) 


vas no stage-carpenter there to dist 
them with his dismal] expedients: no act 
thrust 


] 


his peculiarities 
them and the poet's 
the dream-world was ]y fore t 
clear and filled with licht ; and Prudence 


VOIce 


Physical 
tween ethereal vi 


SIONS; 


was gentle and of a musical kind 


Nay, sometimes Judith would leap to her 


| | 

Vn private purp 

Phese secured and has lv hidd 

at i aihe ! 
sieeve, she closed the lid and \ 

shi 

7 
n dangerous: they knew of a far 
resort. Ju t behind Julius Shay 
ind between that ar l the « “dey 
ul 

cent 

lo 
if 
Cask that had been put 4 

o be out of the way Kor outlook ¢ 
| 

extrac 
1 
} 
; 
ct } 


JUDITH SH 


‘*'You shall not!—you shall not!” 
OULG ¢ Ciali, as Orne 


»visitant that was showing the vil 


ind: 


and tears came a 


re Of gray mud; they forgot that 

evalling® odor in the air was that 
malt in the barn: for now they 


rden around, and 
ets to the honeved 


1 again they w 


‘re listenine to 
ful Voces of the witches on th 
id Ine tthe sombre thoughts 


through the th: and 


nind of Maecb 


un they were crying bitterly when 
saw before them an old man. 


discrowned, and witless, that look 


t 


ed ,one to the other of 


1 ‘ 
sougnt With tears for his Dene 


he 


could hear t frail and 


thre 


id 
wing in order the seatt 


nook, 
red eels 


that had been given her, Judith was look 
on with some compunetion. 
Indeed I grieve to give you so much 
rouble, sweetheart,” said she, ‘*] 
could get at the copy that my father ha 


ocked away 
* Judith!’ her friend 
* You would 


vour father will se iree show it 


said, repro ich 
Whi 
eventoJu 


not take that? 


i 
is, and sure [am that none in the house 
ould put a hand upon it 


‘If it were a book of psalms and para 


Wirases, they might be of another mind.” 
Judith said; but Prudence would not 
Nay,” said she, as she continued to 


searen 


for the connecting pages. ‘Ihave 
id vour father say to Juli 


us that there 
is but little difference: and that ‘tis only 


hen he has leisure here in Stratford that 
he makes this copy vrit out fair and 
large; in London he takes no such pains. 


AKESPEARE 


hot to them own mune na they are 
zealous anne sa mit have 
heard, [have ] d 

What, then said the hh 
"a nt i in | 

“No matter said Judith, earel 
‘Well, Lhave heard that hen eV hake 
. journey to London they ar ond of 


be 


jot thro 


sure 


and t Mptress ; 


ier one 


have you got them 


Are vou ready t 


if for indeed Vou have a marvellous 


memory, even to the word and thie letter 


The poor babe th it Was: ead On the 


sea-shore had Just been found by the old 
shepherd went 16 not so and he was 
wondering at th rich bearing-eloth it 


Was Wrapped in Why, here is the name 

Perdita,” she continued, as she rapidly 
scanned one or two of the papers ho 
IS how grown uy it appears and 


and this is a kind of introduetion, 
that has 


since vour father last wei 


Frace ; 


I take it, to tell you al 


mean since the story was broken off. And 
Florizel I remember not the name—but 


here he is so named as the son of the 


of Bohemia 
rh of intelli 


she had an alert 


A quick laug renee rose to 
Judith’s eyes; ] 
‘Prince 


brain. 
Florize] 


Perdita! Tha 


d. 


Princess 


fair mateh, in good sooth, and a way to 
heal old differences But to the begin 
ning, sweetheart, I beseech you; let us 
hear how the story is to be ind pra 


| Heaven he gives me back my little 


780 
anv of his aequaintanee knew of mv fin 
in such a matter: what would they 
y of his y | say, Judith? And sometimes. indeed. my 
t reves if there Was a tale of pity: and mind is ill at ease with reeard to it that ae 
vo and laughter over lovers recon [ should be read to vou thi that so oe 
brought warm color to her face. | many godly people denounce as wicked 
vjome@ot that these walis t closed | and dan erou 
- 
You are too full of fears, cood mouse. igs 
said Judith. coolly. too apt to take 
of the the good people at their word Navy, | Ses 
regarding Romeo i it, | have heard; they will make vou out « ie 
he dusk of the o erything to be wieked and Tul that is 
| Mune | Clar vine and oy rs aS anv: but no es 
Aj 1d ) sweet lady matter: in truth the winds Carry manva 
thing not worth the listening to But : 
Th 
| They as regards this special wickedness, sweet 
hn voice; mouse, indeed you are innocent of it: ‘tis ae 
place this is: ‘and a / y iniquitv. And 
I did lodge last night. Do not h at ; : ee 
] la man. vou must tell me where the sto 
child Coi | rv ceased, « iv Judith, hen last had 
\nd now, as had retired into this | 
Li : 
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! is, that » petted ; teased by | by her gentleness?” she eriv 1. 
le court lads Will they Hot suspect and disc 
However, as speedily appeared, she had) truth? It were a new thine fo 
) 1 too easy col lation and | to wed a shepherdess, but this is 


only by the 


nd tl i the orehard 


some neic oring vard: and 
next t encounter tween Au-! listened Keenly, drinking in every 
tolyv cou Judith | ing But when Florizel | 
) \ disapproved | di is specch to the pretty ly 

( i i but it | t day, Judith lno loneer 


| 
delieht 


before them all, too. 


every-day. fee neoin the atmosphere Cis not ashamed of her 


Prudence had to r One 


of his gentle mj 


iS praise 


she said, quickly. ‘And when the old 
shepherd finds that he has been ordering “In good sooth, it is spoken lik 
a King’s daughter to be the mistress of the | lov r,’ Judith said, with a lieht « 
feast iV, and sound!|y rating her, too, for | face as if the speech had been add 


ake one that is wel 


,2ood rue let me Her, and approves! Mi there 


hear it again marry, now, UIl be sworn | of such im the se days; for this one is 
she had jus h another voiee as yours! lous and unreasonable, and would 
To the King Polixenes.” Prudence the mastery too soon: and that on: 
continued, regarding the manus ript, | frighten you to his will by declaring 
WHO IS In CIS@uise, vou know, J idith, | are on the highway to perdition ; 
she say another would have you more civil to s 
tribe of kinsfolk. But there IS 2 
/ 4 ] 


over, now; there is one that is courte 


ind gentle: one that is not afraid to 


And then to both the rentlemen: prove: there may be such in Stratford 


God wot. they would seem to be a 


commodity! Nay, I pray vour para 


cood Prue: to the story, if it plea evo 
and is there aught of the little Mamillius 


forth comine 


And so the reading proceeded: and J 
dith was in much delight that the old 


vs 
hie as an owl might see! Wh, 
: proved to be enamored, not of one of his | they then, Prue? Have they no 
OWN Stati Of a enpherdes Clon 
! it ruessed that So Prudene continued her pat 
uA thi . pherdess might turn out to be t Ing In the intense silenee thiat 
forsaken Perd| 4, the conversation — be twitterine of thy 
tween King Polixenes Pe or the cro r of a 
pected that goodman Matthew's influence Phere, now, t] itis a true loye; 
Vas too parent here: and t if, were he IS spoken like a true lover, She ¢ 
: ever to hear of the sto he would in his ith her face radiant and proud, \ 
Vahilty Claim th part as his own: mor rood Prue let } } t hie SAVS 
i over, there was a nd of fan tV al | al 
tioned by her father about the necessary | Floriz Ee 
purchases for a sheep-shearing feast. and 
Susan, laugh mad struck with the anh Whe 
Information as to the saffron fo) coloring do 
the warden-pie But when the sweet and sell so; so 
voiced 1) Mmenee Came to t bye ed, J ora / 
’ / foo Whe do / 
tween Prince Flo and the prettv shep ; 
erdess en Was right well con \ p but that, move st ) 
“Oh, do VOU See. noy how hie r mente SO / 
i the good old man And VS she | tent with } of 
hor t there’ pand rues these keen 
: Ah, there, now, will they not be won | 
“3 


JUDITH 


seemed to perceive something un 


¥ Ves ves!” she exclaims 1, quick 


And sees he not some li reness to 
Queen Hermione? Surely he must 
nber the poor injured Queen, and 


that this is her daughter? Happy 


King, disclosing himself, 


1 a divoree bet 


here was something very like tears in 
the gentle reader’s eves; but that is not 
With’s mood: she was in a tempest of 


indignation. 


**God’s my life!” she eried, ‘‘ was there 
ever such a fool as this old King? Hea 
ne! He to sit ona throne! Better if 
ite in a barn and helped madge 


4 
mwiet to cateh mice And what says 
t princes i he proves 


Nay, [ll be swor 


mself a true man,and no summer play 
fellow; he will stand by her; he will hold 
to her, let the ancient dotard wag his 


as he please 

And so, in the end, the story Was told, 
and all happily settled; and Prudence rose 
from the rude wooden bench with a kind 
f wistful look on her face, as if she had 
been far away, and seen strange things 
Then Judith pausing for a minute or so 


1e would fix the whole thing in her 


isifs 
memory, to be thought over afterward 
proceeded to tie the pages toge ther for the 
better concealment of them on her way 
nome, 


‘**And the wickedness of it?” said she 
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iohitly Wherein hes the wickedness 


shamefaced 
not honest} 


ought Lo 


i 


Was Given u or S Ppurpos 
And tot i iS purpose 
rood &ossip the repeatin OL 
ti ibout our) Or the spend 
! or th ) eep, a Uhh 


bmean to make amends this afternoon 


I shall be busy enough to make up for 


now for the new rtugal receipts that 
vou read to me; and two of them I am to 
try as soon as 1 get home: and my father 


is to kno 


too: this has been but 


remember, the sin was mine— you are quit 


of tl 


And then her ¢lance fell on the roll of 
papers that she held in her hand 


he pretty Pere 


better like to remember her as the mis 


tress of the feast, giving the flowers to 
this one and that And happy Perdita, 


also, to have the voung prince come to 


the shee p shearing, and sav so many sweet 


things to her! Ist possible, think you, 
Prue, there might come such another 


handsome stranger to our sheep-shearing 
that is now at hand ¢ 
I know not what you mean, Judith.’ 
“Wliy, now, should such things happen 


only in Bohemia?” she said, gayly, to the 
gentle and puzzled Prudence. ‘* Soon 
our shearing will begin, for the weather 
has been warm, and [ hear the hurdles 


are already fixed. And there will be 
somewhat of a merry-making, no doubt 
and—and the road from Evesham hither 


the grace alle carriage of the Or a Peading sweel moO 
tv Perdita. Prudence was some 7 
What is't he says? What are the|such occasions; she could | 
say that she regretted as she 
he prettiest low-born lass that eve have done giving way to Judit 
of fer | j **Some would ans *vou, Judith,” she 
said, that e had but L used time that 
vughter, that has a lover that thinks so | Custom With many \re we all so busy, Sasega 
of her! And now, Prue?” then, that we may not pass a few minutes Sheet 
But when in the course of the hushed | in amusement But. indeed, sweet Prue if 
ding all these fair hopes came to be! said she, as she cave a little touch to her Ee 
shattered; when the pastoral ro- | pretty cap and snow-white ruff, to put them wae 
1 vas brought to a sudden end: | right before she went out into the street, ee. 
con the whappy 
vers, and was for hanging the ancient | whatever loss of time there has be hover ‘ Be 
) rd, and would have Perdita’s beau this dangerous and godless idleness kor 
scratched with briers:; and when Pru-| do you know, L have everythin ready se 
ie had to repeat the farewell words a 
lressed to the prince by his hapless : 2 
sweetheart 
nleas k hothing of the matter till the ‘ 
| ] heat / oft I dishes be on the table So fare vou well 
i stale take 1) | } 4 
SW ee mouse, are five ve good thank 
But milk my ewes, and weep— 
ita said she. “Her 
beauty was not scratched with briers, aft 
erall. And | doubt not she was in brave eres, 
attire at the court: though methinks I 3 oa 
= 
ld * 
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r and OOK road, t t a hand leaved mint. that was ult 


q 


sweeten the searcel] y MOVIN’ air \ 


could hear the low 


eattle on the farms; but 


ad any, human voice 


And 


cer what it would be like if she wer 
CH APTER X] alol in the world, all the people ¢ 
Prous it. die relatives and as 
\ REM PRANCYI longer here and around ie r but aw 
N mor Sunday: and hie range On where Hamnet 
d ha rou her dome perhaps, on such am 


"ona Morning most erave for, and feel the y 

partiv for qn llin ll, she went over thre friends 
this one ar other of her departed but neighbors and companions and 

not fora » Is ose names were | lovers; and she tried to imagine wha 
earven on 1 stone ind rtiy such ecircumstanees, she might tha 

ii this miay reiven her to see how this one and t] it; and which of they 

he gvenero other earth had responded | would most desire to have back on 

to hie ‘ da bors in the planting and | earth and livine with he r. But r 
tending of ry} But hen Ju ell she new in her heart that all 
dqdith, idly and eare] was her wont b ancing and choosing was but a pr 
reached the « reh-vard, she found the | tens There was but the one: the 
wide, silent spac quite empty; so shecon- | whose ] riefest approval was a kind « 
eluded that Prudenee had probably been | h aven to her, and the objeet of her see) 
detained by a visit to some one fallen | and constant desire; the one y ho tur 
sick: and s thou 


she might as well} ed aside her alfeetion with a jest who 
vith that view—or per- | broucht her silks and 


wait for her: and 


scents from 
is if her mind were set on no other 
and sat down things than these. And she was be: 
on the low wall there having before her | nine to wonder whether, in those ima 


haps out of mere thou itlessness she} don: 


went alone to the rive) le 


the siowly movin 


Verlow stream and the fined circumstances. he might come t 
fair, far-stretching lands ipe bevond., think differently of her and to 
There had been some rain during the 


under 
stand her somewhat: and indeed she w: 
vere | already picturing to herself the life thi 
frass in the eh rch 


nicht: the roads she had come along \\ 
miry; and here the 


might lead—these two, father and daugh 
but there | ter. 


( 
was a kind of sutfused rich lieht 


vard was dripping with the 


together in the empty and silent but 


abroad | sun lit and sufliciently cheerful town 
that bespoke the gradual br aking throne) 


of the sun: and there wa 


ien her idle reverie was interrupted 
+a warmth in | There was a sound of talking behind her 
the moist atmosphere that see med to call 


doubtless the first of the people were now 


forth all kinds of sweet odors from the coming to church; for the doors were 


already open. 
that she needed the se, for she had fixed She 


surrounding plants and flowers Not 


looked round, and saw that this 


in her bosom a little nosegay of yellow-! was Master Walter Blaise who had just 


is a f Sufficient 
e riding along What then, good mous she there in the silence jt seemed 4 
If one were to meet hin In the Jane that | her as if all the world were awale 
crosses to Shotter ind to bid him to the | had been awake for hours—but 1 
feast it then the human be ngs were gone out « 
Oh, Jud you are not still | The rooks were eay nein the elms 
think of that dangerous man!” the her; the bees hummed as they fhe 
other exelaime nto the open light over the tream 
: But J aith merely regarded her for a far away sh ee; 
second. 4 Ith the clear-shini reves no Lhe re 
glimpse of amy human creature jy 
wide landseape MM she on to wo 
- in an especially pretty costume in honor | it might be, with some touch of hal fre 
th holy day thow ht she ! ed no loi Call atte LION, W hich of them 
er remain within-doors, but would walk hould she recret the most? Which 
. ilone to the ehureh-y urd, where she CX them all would this solitary ereature 
pected to find Prudence. The latter very | left «1 ! Nn Strat f 1) 


Instantl 


etending 


vas this other urd 


to profane 1 


Dut few oF 


parson had had 


be Or thre 


ul, other 


cerly 


ile 


ep behind her 


Jud 


rardin 4 hh r 


ood-morrow, th.” said 


Yrav eves 


1] 
i 


vord with vou: an 


ison, and a 


} 


lousy of Tom Quine 


n the rieht to speak, and commanded 


that she should ir. And she did not 
thi this fair she distinet] wished 
to be alone: so that her face had but littl 


veleome in it,and none of the shinin 
dianee of kindness that Willy Hart so 
worshipped 
‘IT know vou like not hearing of seri 
ous things, Judith said he (while she 


had sent tl 


perhaps into the ehurch 


wondered whither 
ttle 


virls: 
but I 


were ho true 
sire to be, if I feared to displea 
hen there is need.” 

‘What have I done, then ? In what 
have I offended? T know we are all mis 


erable sinners, if that be wh 


at vou mean,” 
said she. eoldly 
‘I would 


vay, Judith,” 


have vou take it that 
he; and there really 
vas much friendliness in his voice. visi 
meant to speak kindly to 
have tried to 


not 


said 


you 


understand vou: 


and per 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE 


to vou else liv, tL have the « 


Master whom serve 


the 


fear not 


swer to hersupplreations: and do Ou ow! 
nothing of d itv and eratitude to God, and 
to God's Church, and to God's people 


Why should vou iLloof 


from them ? 


Why should vou favor worldly things 
and walk ypart Trot ithe eonere gation, and 
live as if to-morrow were always to be as 
to-day, and as if there were to be no end 
to life, no ealling to en nit to how we 
have spent our time h re upon eartii Dear 
Judith, I speak not unkindiv: I wish not 


to offer 


for you; and [ would hay 


1d; but often my hear 
yo 
trifling our present life is 
great eternity whither we are 
ing; and T would ask vou, f 
sake, and for your peace of m 
and 
with us, and partake of our ex 
deed you wil find a truer hay 
Have 


answering of 


hereafter, to join with us, 


you not owe it to us? 
tude for the 
prayers ¢” 


t is 


u thi how 
the 


journey 


view of 


all 


‘your soul’s 
d eand 
come closer 
erc In 
Do 


ou no gratl 


mother’s 


ouch the littie swinging gate I do it \ 
{ that he Was accompanied by two lit the enjovment of such health and spirit oe 
tle girls, one at each side of him, and | as fall to the lot of few: von at ee ae 
lit ishand. she turned | tent with vour 
head away, »p not to have | ment vou do not like t turbed ; 
yo | ? to be « rbed 3 
or to think of t} But the future 
bless the man she said to herself will come rie ek it? 
ado ne nere Of a Sundav morn vith altered ciren stane 
Vi so diligent a pastor not in | heartedness may cease. sorrow oe 
of h own tloe 1) fa on 1 ‘ 
Piet ‘ i i ) Vo 
| 1 fe secure enough Not only | mav wish vou liad learned ¢ oe 
is he accompanied by the two children, | for help and ation where one 
Cre theathe | are to be found. It were wel] 
{not dare he holy day | should think of such thines no 
anvthing m the way of | vou ¢ in not tive as vou now 
And if must be sald that the had almos a wodless life but | 
EEE poriuni- donot w 1 to offend: in trut [ wo 
rather lead you in all kindliness to what 
iehold eal seeking his society | I know is the th neat iv tot 
( he came to Ne Place, and Judith |} ness and pea of the son] { , spea ae 
rp to wateh hye rehanees of eseape to vou. Judit 
i next moment she was startled by brother in ¢ t: | ere no trn riend ae 
iva quien To nd of 
, he, presenting himself, and ri She did not a er, but she w better 
th his keen and confide) ~~ content now. Se long he only preac] 
would crave at her, he was within his provinee. and 
st it may be a word in sec ac- | within his richt ad 
\ you And bethink vou, Judith.” said he eee: 
Le spoke with an air of cool authority, | with a touch of reproach in his votes eit. 
i she ress { Th ; } 1 
nit here was nothing how and why itis vou enjoy such healt 
Oi eiownish basiitulne of voung Jel- | and cheerfulness of spirits: surely throuch 
evan about him: nor vet of the half the Lord in Fis tos kindness uf 
but a kind of maste ve | life. o 
‘ \ fe, one i vas vouensated in an 
4 
) 
! 
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Doubt loubtless,”’ said she 


she wold rather have been listening ins 


ind heal lac rful mi 

Wi ould you ha me do I ean 
not pt tot hile it heart 
im no uid sh t sullenly 

lt nut on. Moreover 

t tl m) t the towe1 nt 
orth ft r first throbb peals into th 
tart ! na t se doubtless recalled 
him to the r of time, and the faet 
that presently the p op ould be eom 
ng into the el ( \ rd 

| l sp uk plainly to you, Judith: J 
ike no in ntion ich a matter 


on the 


p rchanee the 
holiness of the ho rand of 


the spot where 


I have chaneed to meet vou will the bet 


You know what | 


ter incline vour heart 


have wished: what vour family wish: and 
indeed you ean not be so blind as not to 
have n [t is true, Lam but a humble 
borer in the Lord's vineyard: but I mae 
nify my oflice; it is an honorable work: 
the saving of souls, the ealline to repent 


ance the « arry ing of the ( rospel to the poor 


and stricken ones of the earth—] say that 
isan honorable calling, and one that bless 


es them that parta and gives a 
of mind far beyond what the world 
lings dream of. And if I have wished that 
be able and willing 


(vod’s mereiful in 


Ke if, 
peace 
vou might through 
iclining of your heart 

to aid me in this work, to beeome my help 


meet, 


was it only of my own domestic 
Surely not. 


state I was thinking? 


I have 


though 
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n you from day to day—earel 
vith the tritles and 
Is \ un 

looked forw 


the future, 


ind protitless 
ird to 
ind I 


VOriad: but 


Ssame—that vou shout 
to seek the true haven in time of } 
vou understand me. Judit 


With little 


CONVICTION pressing 


that her wit might not be able to s 


do understand you 


ithered something of this befor 


and s IX ve her si | ave | 
ilso havine to Marry parson 
ood Master Blais 


who was in 


VOUP Meaninea, a 
It was she distr 


embarrassme nt: not he 


*You are not s tuated as many ot 


he. 


iv say, to the pravers 


are,”’ said You owe vour life 
One ol God 
ple | but put before vou one wy 
1 1) ] 
Whien you couid repay the debt 


boring in the Lord's vineyard, and 
the health that 


bestow d on vou to the comfort 


and cheerfulness 
been 
those less fortunate 
Sueha one as 1? Nay, nay vi 
have shown me how al] nnofit wer 

that, sh -exclaimed, glad of this one loo} 


will 


nr faen * 
your Trace, 


not commend yon. Judith, to 


said he, calmly, ‘* nor pra 

ich worldly gifts as others, it may be 
but in truth J 
Way of winning people toy 
your 
your 


overvalue; may sav \ 
have a ra 


you; presence is weleome to t 
cheerfulness gladdens th 
troubled in heart: and you have youth 
and strength and an intellivence beyon 
that of many. Areall these to be thrown 
to wither and perish as the years 


SICK 


away 
go by? Nay, I seek not to urge my suit 
to you by idle words of wooing, thes 
call it, or by allurements of flattery 
these are the foolish dey ices of the ballad 
mongers and 


as 


the players, and are we 


fitted, I doubt not. for the purposes of the 


my 

lence to the sit ng of the birds, that were 1} 

reqoien ) for the in had at le roth 

: eared vav t Vapor and the e desired wit 

tnd ft lows and the far up th prayers to ¢ 

was ni in the brilliant ne \ t 

t | church as the ot do, Cd | 

: ind there Ive thanks for all the mer 

“And is it enough, think you?” said he | certain], With nem of lover 

ind as he stood, while she sat he did. i tv; but he was in « rnest: and shy 

not car »mect those clear, keen, authori 

tative eyes that were bent on her. ** Does 
: OUD lence tell You that vou give suf- | The others she could easily elude 

: fic thanks for t God in His ¢reat | she was in the mind; this one spolk 

: nereyv has vouchsafed to vou? Lin-ser and clear: she was afraid to look un 

EYE eventh day !—a form of words | face Ins keen, acquisitive eves 

j vrone through before you take vour after ‘And if I do understand vou 

5 noon walk! Why, ifa neighbor were kind | Mast r Blaise,” said she. di sperately 

tude as that; and this is all you offer to | 
; the Lord of heaven and earth for ] wing | but: surely—one sueh as I—such as 

in His eo pa on listened to your Meo sav [Tam night sl Hot be plow 

and 

: 

| 

hole. 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE 


of these, the father 


y would | speak to vou 


words 
‘uth and reason; IL would show 
vou can make yourself Ful 
en of the Lord, and 

bounties 


Judith; I 
or nay at 


ing for the 
consider it 
moment: 


your heart meditate over 
when vou 


ha > 


may happen to vou im t 


has been @lad for yous 
might come vi 
Lhan you; vou mig 


i would be th one 


i whose arm you could lean on 
‘hink over 
tL (rod incline your hie 
right and best 


for vou 
t this moment the first 
rs began to make their ¢ 


r toward the e 


“pray mist 


not 
part, know 
to you, tho igh vo 

nt were best in such ama 
ou think no more of me 

ich a position; God help me, I should 
; make a parson’s wife 


i¢hibors would stare 


be many Vou €o 

their heart were 
rd that are far bett 

And with th 10 would fain 

o have got away; a she was all anxiety 
thy ocateha 
pearance would alf 
vn llow delightful would 
irs the great building and 1 SCCUPLLY 
hit maken pew! with what a peace of mind 

would she regard the soft-colored beams 
of light streaming into the chancel, and 
id listen to the solemn organ music, and 
ell wait for the silver-clear tones of Susan's 
hiss voice! But good Master Walter would 


have anot 


berore 
should 


to God 


of your o\ 
alone 


merery 


will COUN 
efore saying the tinal vi 


should Approy 


} 
rupting glanced 


toward 


the agclinge ¢ ips ap 


proaching the church forbid 


795 
te 
master of lics him-| word with her ere allowi 
of self: vat her to depart 
‘In truth vou idve vou Ju 
dith,” said he 1a rir as ( is ll 
he could read ut faa tt than 
vies she herself more of 
1. pertaining to Station t! \ 
for can foresee that vou would fu them 
your own Lord Your p el Low \ | not 
you of to you | consider their \ es befor nal 
» far My parents 7° shi land ced 
Live Ip With a quick rpri ther, 
tale t so} it mav b 
And if vour father we to approve 
le also ¢ 
tim For an instant her heart felt like lead i 
ad 1 2 but befor this aden ( time 
| Lo tell its tate er ¢ Ss head ve is 
But f the ear- | sured herself Th is not pos ( or 
\ opearahee is mv fa er ¢ such 
strolling alon Si) urch-vard, | wish 7’ said she: but wel chew what 
nd chatting to each other as they came | the reply would b : 
ind all at onee it occurred to her that if ** No, he has not, Jud dis 
e and she separated thus, he might eon tinctly; ““for I have not ) nm to titm ee 
sider that she had given some silent ae- | But if I were to obtain his appro, would Bie ® 
escence to his reasons and arguments: | that influence vou ¢ ee 
this al urmed her. She did not answer 
pps Good Master Blaise,” said she, hur * Tshould not despair of gaining that Beck: 
UY, Make me not. Surely, | said he, withaecalm con ce that caused oe 
A Hhelpmect To ch tO Lilt ner eves and 1 nim fora 
high and holv reas ns, 16 were Well that second, With a kind Of wonder. ; vere eos 
vou looked further atic id. am all un ior she knew iot Vihat th rance 
orthy for such a place—indeed kno neant. Your father,” he continued 
( t: there is not a maid in Stratford that miust Naturally desire to s vour fu : : 
ture made secure, Judith heat 
would happen lo vou al if an eecident fs é 
befell hin mn | journevines to London 
fhere would b ho man to protect vou ee: 
and your mother. Dr. Hall has his own See 
household and its charg and two wo ae 
men left by themselves would surely feel ose 
the want of guidance and help. If 
put these worldly considerations 4 i 
you, 1b 1S with no wish that you || ae 
forget the higher duty you « 
and His Chur ih, and the care vou should 
[think not. [trust it is 
NOt mmm selfish hopes that have bidden ee 
me appeal to you And you will reflect, sides 
Judith; ve ne with vourself 
beLOre Say or nay; and if 
‘Good M uid she, 


id 


© heed 
shed | 
what 

er an 


aT 
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IS your!) gay int and given j to hint 


of it for it 


a fiven it him with a velvet 
rve you ler Tn@ers) seemed to him a sir 
Noid ib) sweet and mystical thing rie 


as Strange and swe 


the beauty and shini 


CHAPTER XII 


DIVIDED W Y 


mMeed to send a 
] 
would Have 


Pr) Judith come over to see 


Judi Was nothing loath: she ft 
omewhat n r| cted the old dan 


} 
is to Shottery 


hol, said 


With me a husband: 


tho out, she says I am vain, and will frig) 
ay the young men with my. pride. 
ywhat Heaven's name. let them ro, say I; 
vilding do excellent well without them W 
had oe- | think you of the cap, good Prue 7 
beyond | but last night I finished it, and the b 
that hi I had from Warwick.” 
vith She took it up and regarded it, 


or 


and 


and uy» ‘“Ts't not a pretty eap 


twice 


Pri 


lence knew that she ough 
suen frivolities, which truly 


nare to her. for she liked to lool 
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Lis through no desi she had 
| ( Lhe eh 
no 1s hiitie Willie | ble as te: 
Hart, t t | ive Tor, lest he | of her eves. 
¢ t ler detain her: bu 
d d alon 
for could that her small cousin 
t it ¢ ts it of he r. was SOME few weeks passed quit in 
i sh i to whether he should | fully bringing them to the end of. 
} ‘ to , is if to have his} and then it w is that Mistress Hat 
hand churel door And | el ssage into t 
moment ay ol 
of t oO nd maiden 
tered the vard and 
= Vom Quin ( 
tliat cirected toward Her) and so, one morning—or rather one) 
ie op nn | that passed: but } day it was, for the family had bu 
t] her neart Of heart dinner—found her in hie roon 
that he had formed \n | fore her mirror, busv with an 
) ton a Sunday merning, | toilet. with Prudence sitting pa nt 
\ is Judith seemed well content with 
Ile did t stay to pay her even t ind with affairs in general on this w 
¢ Irtes Ling Ile went summer day: now she spoke 
ith the ot s; he was walking with again she idly sane a scrap of s 
ae two of the I his Ww ter and talk iniliar s na, while the work of ad f 
were louder t] any Indeed, this un went on apac 
seem continued to within ‘Bat why such bravery, Judit 
vard or two of the « wel door pe hay friend said, with a quiet simile. 
itv ant for her to hear should you take sueh heed about a 
Little Wi Hart, as he and his cousin | throu h the fic] [ii >> 
Judith nt hand in hand throueh the Truly know ea 
porch, hay ito look up at her lessly; ‘* but well I wot my grandmother 
: Jud said hh uy are you cry-| will grumble. If I am soberly d 
ee Ine she says I am a sloven, and will never 
With her hand dashed asid el 
Quick tear or ve In 
The bo not par clo i} 
: how went on thin the hh lat 
He was ondering’ over 
curred —tor these mvysteri ids 
his Bat at least h 
eousin Judith is no lone um 
him; for she had taken him into the p ning the while: 
5 wit His, Was SOTt anc cait not come every day to woo.” 
rentle to t to 1; and once = =z : ; 
when the | them to st r Od gossip 
: ‘he had put her hand kindly on Ins hat t tod 
And not only that. bu he had at the out D were 2 
set taken from her bosom the litle nose-| 7, 
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> Was NOW 


ese pretty 


Hair this cap of 


it O PTOWS 
S eves were ple 
bade her disappr 
ie had to con fe 


ee herd 


is talking to 
ne of this one 
ow they did; and 
med, ‘Oh yes,’ savs 
ne looks LY 
ot sell the painting 


many a dame 


ve inquiry in he 
u have done to 
mes no long r near 

ill avoid vou whe: 


mu abroad, for that I 


How 
hat have done 
is a swift and angry e 
‘Let him ask 
have done. 


433 } 
rood sooth! compialn 


‘But what is if 


li 
would not 
reason,” through the 


said Judith, turnine hay, they tell me 


y to her, ‘* you remember, sweet- | that his busine 
ieart, the Sunday mornine that Mrs many friends 

Pike's little boy was taken ill, and you | gard him as th 

vere sent for, and did not come to chureh 


to t 


[ had gone alon 
vard to seek you, and was waiting fi 
you, When who must needs make his ap- | sai 1, in her 
pearance but the worthy Master Blais 
nay, but I told you, good Prue, t 
he would put upon me; and thi: 
ven, he hath not returned to it, nor spok 


wondering at tl 


ty» 


P 
i n she was dressed a5 en to mv fat r yet. as far; iean leary 
she forgot to condemn Then, when t kod Parson's sermon was 
s. On this oceasion Judith was elad | over ody oO me, he let me know rieht pies 
gown of light gray, or rather buff. harply I was no nt, the saint | Rat 
a petticoat oft pal blue tafl ta. elab might becon no a rt Ve) l to tale ey age 
ivy quilted with her own han VOrK; for mv maste, s | 4 ture 
smiaik sae wo Which w open | he gave me was over. and 
and partly sho ead her neck, was | ing to the chureh doo 
I idl 
vhite and stiffly starched: and sl} come by but Master Quit und so of = 
engaged putth Fon her sott the others ell OW } Lit 
oray velyet.adorn-| man! The in tant he clapped « on m 
vit beads, and with | he suspected there had b planned ‘ ; 
the side of it. | meeting--I could see it we off 
Prude sed, if her con- | goes in high dudeeon. and not 4 rd non : 
times hat at heart she! fore the other od Prue: t s the — 
s proud to SIliilllear gossip wear such | slight he put upon me. Marry. Leare not’ 4 
t nes. for that she beeame them so W hither bie has go. there lie lav stay ! 
She spoke ranid emit] 
Judith, said she, hall tell vou! d spite the seorn t In her yvoree 
vhat heard vou ithe of you la as clear that 1 t ( ht liad 
it and | touched her deep 
\ nd tha‘, Nay, Judith dher gentle compan 
| vou wert ion, surely a world of you 
men r father, should let an old fri: leo away | that 
tii tis pity through a misehar mere] 
Pca rehneeks old Friend ud s] Iw int 3 
there may be CP at the court | none of such friends, that have ill thouchts . 
buy it of her for a goodly sum.’ ” of you ere you ean speak Let hin 
Judith gave a quick, short laugh: this | choose lis trends elsewhere 
is music her ears Trom | him Keep to his tapsters. and his a house 
henee it did wenches; there he will hav enough of ae 
“but, Judith SAL er Triend, with pleasure, I doubt not 
ce, Ist that) broke in a brawl some nich 
V that he Lien somet ned to oe irto her 
tlie house Hay All at onee she threw aside the bit of rib ae 
‘ he happens to see | bon she had in het neers, and dropped ee 
pt 
observed my-| on her knee before her friend and seized 
If, and onee What is the | hald of Prudence hand oe 
j natter led him 2” T beseech vour pardon veet Prue! 
said; and | indeed, indeed, knew not what said: 
there ior in her | they were but idle word cood mouse, | 
: own evil | pray vou heed them Ile mav have 
ima | rea for distr ing me: and in truth J 
tts a small matter: but ] 
lave vou think ill of Jim ete 
idle words of mine Nay, 
prospers, that he makes ae 
nd that the nre 
chier of them, wv cher it 
t cr aucht else 
t glad to hear you speak en 
ing man, Judith.” Prudence 
rentie way, and vet mildly 
us sudden change of tone 
displeased you, be sure he ae 
. 1 
lor it, when he knows the 


fathe: et 
ith 
In Jest or ¢ 
ve go oO 
SC 
} + 
( 
slight put upon h 
Shire lau 
sta { me odd 
they ent o ‘ 
Within that of her 
this « ot 
merry a>)? 
\ ( 
( 
eame n 
day eda tito 
thre « eS 
dt} 
id 
ea 
touch w 
cheel i} 
\ 
tery What 
Hat 
it \foret 
th so 
1} 1 1) ) 
ma ) 
That ) 
nad 
tremb r inte 


t mouse Judith said 
¢ ireless manner, 
‘ribbon she had thrown 
moment I wish the 


e told y pore n 
it, and | meant no 
i nat then shi 
lau s the LOOK 
mined that willv-nil 
ind help him in h 
it were a good endit 
equipped for setting 
ther fan that hune 
i ilver « 
hath not poken tO my 
© la ha © urd of If 
Co mou sha 
od dame ill have a 
re] "ence Line 
ehu eh vard 
t no sti behind it 
iS down the 
iving of Bess Hall's 
Ll got hold of. When 
he linked her arm 
friend, and nodded to 
er-b nd had a 
rd for them, ac 
d her (nd 
r holid Inakine 
lear th lan white 
across the blu 
Ir west wind to stir t 
and t bush nd to 
dso pink-hued 
ne 
1 mock desolation 
fo nowada to Shot 
n't t Prue, when 
enticemen Is gone from 
dt Chanee of meet 
isa young gentleman 
vs of t Kine’ Cou 
{ft vou would think the 
ds was still to listen 
Lo pect when 
har—tlie parition 
then » civil 
ell! But now he is eone 
vhither; and he has for 


lodged inaf: 


ry 


shepherds 


house, 


Id 


Judith?” her friend said. with a rapid 
‘Alas, no!” she said. in the s in 
ted vein “And sometimes | 
elf hether there ever Was such a 
vhether the world ever did produ 
irtly gentlen in, SUCH a parago) 
Lmarvel of courtesy OY Was It not 
trick of the villain wizard? Thi 
ood Pru to have been Wal 
laiking with a ghost, with a thine « 
ind that twiee, too! Ist not enou 
chill the marrow in your bones 
would that all chosts y ere as gent 
mannerly ; there would be less fear of { 
among the Warwiekshire wenches 
do Vou know ‘ood Prue,’ she Said 
ce nly altering her tone Into someth 
eagvernes here isa matter Of mor 
ment than ehosts that coneerns us 
By this time, ov Lam mist ken quit 
must be a goodly bulk of the » 
lying In the « iken chest and a I 
again have I tried to see y hether [4 


dare to carry a vay some of the sheets 


alway = there Was some one to hind r 


fathe 
sumii 


hew 


have me seek out a ripe raspberry ¢ 
for the ehiuld. mv mother would e 
me from the brew-house But ‘tis 
Prue, be ur and there will e 


chanee, war unt: I will outwit t 
cient Matth 

you never bethin! you, J 
What vour father would say were 
discover her friend said, glancing a 
as thev walked along the highway. 

Judith laughed, but with some 1 
ened ¢ on 

‘My father?” said she. “Truly 


alone were to discover, ] should have 


oubtless he will not 


you know, has | 


‘You have never heard of him 


OOTL WLUCH 


ier-house since the business 
twenty acres was settled: and 
1, When by chance he has eon 
the bailit! somewher and | 
ny the place. ther wa 

OL thi vatch, or else ; 


‘ 
CS1O1 He 


Were it 


penance, 

me, methinks there 
done A daughter m 
know the 

father t] 

the great pe opl 

cood estate in his ow} 


were 


no 


ay fai rly 


1 town. M 


Udit 


between himself 


means that has gained for 
ie commendation of so many 
e, and placed him in sue! 
arry, | 
ear not my father’s knowing, were T { 
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ve seek to yo 
: as she p edunpt 
added. with | 
: Parson see 
must 1 | 
chare@e of souls 
sweet Prue 
S| \ ho 
forth, even to t 
| ] 
But 
it 
) 
| 
would « era dish of eres 
| ors wou 
h 
to 
{ f 
ahi 
a and \\ Cali 
away, Linow not 
gotten that ever hc - 
like a king consorting with Ei 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 


s to himself: but 
vy to learn of it 
and Dr. Hall, anc 


trow 


as 
ana 


pious Master 


my mother 
the 
there might be 


SOMME 


aboard J Us 


Miischance, you 


ad vou to 
s innocent of 


vou id rb 


they 
along on hors 
for a seeond, they found 
fom Quiney, w 
1 he took o 
I 


| lowered it with formal court 


ve ve good-day but 
looked at 
‘urther talk or er 
are in such haste to be rie] 
‘said Judith, with a touch o 
voice, as the two maidens 
throueh the meadows. 
to be eivil 


scarce time 


bore 


away no ill 


Lhe 
Vas a pet 
and 


faint scent of hay, for in 


sprinkled among 


there 


ne hedox 


ler blossom in the air per 


hev could see the 


the clover, and could see 
the sevtl 


‘vthe. The s 


erass and the wild 
was a perfect 


of the bir and 


could see 


ase from his work, and a 


sound told them that he w 


eurving did not 


the long, 


walk quickly; it was an idle day 
‘ntly some one came up behind 


and overtook them. it was voun: 


) Quiney, who seemed to 
hanged his mind, and was now on foot. 


*Youare going over to Shottery, Pru 
* said he. 

Prudence flushed uneasily. Why should 

he address her, and have vord for Ju 


dith ? 


ho 


‘said she; ‘* Mistress Hathaway 
would have us see her roses; she is right 


proud of them this year.” 


Mistre 
promis 
Lhere ne 


hota 


too: 


] 


over there, 


Darra 


no heed: Sth 


} 
ana 


mand, 


rs) alt 


rve that bent 


lations by 


‘And how does vou 


he con 


directio 


pulled one 


male 


have no flowe 


Prudenee,” said he, 


re Nay, I care 
and she 


she: 


them: but as 


the perfectly sil 


Judith,” 


said 


brought the mast 


1. m 


bic 
( 
‘ natter-o \ wid t e 
( a maller-« av, a ta vel 
susan ho restraunt on any of the 
Walter And then it seemed to occur to | at 
v weather to account for his preser 
Pre in any sch cuessed vou were coinge tos ‘ 
ot suffer; ‘tis IT that will bear the | said he, indifferently, and still aoe 
. and all the blame; for indecd I| himself exclusively to Prudet nd | a 
eet mouse, and you | gota lad to take on 1 ! bu 
the wickedness as |at the eross-road: the short- 
oh born the meadows is pleasant wa To 
And now they were just about to leave Hathaway's, said you L a Bs x 
min road for the foot-path. to vou Will be ple i 
teyy nd of ver Was ich & year Ie ro and 
0 ind | mim touch of blight anywhere, as | ve a, 
{ was | heard. Anda fine season for t cro Ae 
mune nart | just ich weather as the fai 
eallo odly | pray for; Look at that field of rye 
He was talking with much app ‘ 
(x ly of sel f-possessio 1b was J al 
) Was looking b re her at 
\- | thie elias, at the flow 
| Com” Hod at the field of be led 
‘th | rustling gray-green undu 
to Ww VC fore the westerly bres 
too fine for that. The soft west wind | him his business @oes on from * to ae 
s tempering the heat and stirring th vear without speet of the si hie a 
es of the elms: red and white wild | can si pO Mehts without thi Ol 
ime | that the others of fown Couneil hold 
if elder raps | him in great ird, and will h him 
also | become alderman ere long: ) 
tance 0 have heard some tall of it Pru 
tie long aenee Said, Wilh her eye Ca ao 
Sweep ¢ Wav Wari At this moment they | ead to be 
on the owers around passing some patches of the comm ul 
them: silence but for low that were by the s Lhe 
the path: and the tall and hand ith 
they oF the mowers WhO Was Walking With the two Dit 
couse soft who never once let his eves st i the 
Sharpening of Judith) stooped down and 
| thie brightest clusters of the 
1 ( rather have d ed 
still offered t ito 
n 
how could she help aeceptin d 
earrving them in her hand Wine i 
le} } 
In desperation, she turned and a i ahr 
} 
ou} it e 
with vou fora ran 
to 4 
| ic hit, sweetheart,” said Ju 
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ti, cheerfully, but that mv frandmo vou find no amusement in its tr] 


ther likes him notin the garden: his ways | antic s, I will take it back again 


ire O bargain but as to your sendine of 
reminds me said he quic L have no fears: I warrant you ‘t 
| udence), come your scruples, for “tis a most 


nee ¢ hinder vou from bein I 
cou ) I nd of the tr ind il to those around vo 
M ed Will vou accept him from have ever been, I envy the dos tha 
< m | l will hold it a favor if you have so gentle a cuardian.” 
Wi | ereatuy were now come toa parting « 
| | | lene lh much amaze Wavs: and he said he would turn ¢ 
Hall cy ely heard the left, so as to reach the lane at 
thriat ( id been purchased and | of which his naw was ay “iting him 
bro ord for the very purpose “And with your leave, Prudence } 
ol ! ted to Judith he, ‘* Twill bring the little spaniel to 
ou us Just such an one as| house this evenine for I dm only 
\ lal a pleasant companion for) now as far as Bidford: and if Vo 
vo 1 hie a gentle creature as ever | ther be at home he may have half an |i 
W lonate too—a most pleasant to spare, that we may have a ch 
and IcSomMe p fellow Will you take | the ( orporation, and the new ord 
a rwhat can I do with the | th ¥ propose to make. And so far 
: litt | no oue to Look after it.” | well, and good wishes eo with vou! ‘ 
“Eb had thought vou meant Judith to And with that he departed, and 
ha tld s} Silt ty SOOM OUT of sight 
) ould t do, sweetheart Oh, Judith,” Prudence exclaimed 
said J th. calmly Do vou think the most melting into tears, ‘my heart is li 
Don such sion of his do- | to see it!” 
main Would vou have the little thing ‘What, then, good cousin?” said 
k You should take it, good cousin: dith, lightly 
twill be company for you should you be The quarre].”’ 
l ou ‘The quarrel, dear heart! Think of 
tspoken quite as if she had been | such thine. Tn r truth, dear Pruds 
en fin the conversation all the way | I would not hav matters other than t 
throu ere was no appearance of an- | are; I would not: Iam well content 
g nt at his ostentatious io as for Master Quiney, is not he imp. 
2 ol t | presence: whatever she felt | Did ever mortal hear him speak so fa 
- 1 proud to show fore? Marry, he hath been learning 
1} vou will take the dog, Pru manners, and profite d well. But the ; 
dence 1 hie “T know I could not | js: you are so gentle, sweetheart. that « 
\ ito gentler hands, for vou eould ery one, no matter who, must find you 
not but show it kindness, as you show to | cood company; while Iam fractious 
ull.” ill to bear with; and do I marvel to 
ieee e good thanks,” said Prudenee, | any one prefer your smooth ways and ey: 
with her pale face flushing with renewed | disposition? And when he comes to-nig 
embarrassinent, ‘for the offer of the gift: heed you, you must thank him richt eivi 
but in trath | doubt if it be right and seem- | ]\ for bringing you the little spaniel 
ly to waste such care on a dumb animal | a great favor: the dog is one of value th ) 
When there be so many of our fellow-erea many would prize 
tur ore pressing claims on “Tecan not take it—I will not have it 
ls And there we enough of temptations “Twas meant for you, Judith, as well vi 
J to idieness without our willfully adding | know.” the other eried, in real distress 
to them. But I thank vou for the inten But you must and shall accept t! 
tion of your kindness—indeed I do.” cift,” her friend said, with decision, ** \ 
Nay, no you shall have it, good | and show yourself grateful for his havin: 
Prudence, whether you will or no,” said | sin rled you out withal. Neither himselt 
thadtaugh. ‘You shall bear with | nor his spaniel would go long a-beggin 
the little dog but for a week, that I bee | in Stratford, T warrant vou: give him 7 
of you; and then if it please you not, if | friendly welcome, sweetheart.” ‘ 


made myself; then must it be out of 


ent away W ithout a word to vou, 
mtent.” 
But why should it be thus ?” 


nost pil ously. 


[ am et 


[hi 


ver did agree; “twas 


Why Dear mouse, ive told 


| | rit ever some 
¢ on one side or the othe r: and 
ild not he look around for 


W ¢ 


do au Cise 


sho 
onder 


hath 


COMpanton re a W 
} } 


and now he 


But the ungraciousness Of his 


said the gentle Prudence, w 


no wise understand the apparent 
‘th which Judith seemed to r 


had taken 


ce sperate thine that 


ve merey! why 


il ven ha 


rt harm not me?” was 


“My spirits are not like 
lashed down for want of a * fare you 
In good sooth he had given you so 


of his courtesy and fair speeches 


perchance he had none to spare for 


is time they were come to the lit 


len gate leading into the garden: 


s no wonder they should 


ne through that to regard the | 
and glowing luxurianee 
nd blossom, though this 


- inelosure, and none of the largest 


r seemed filled with the perfume of 


summer abundance; and the clear 


sunlight shone on the various masses of 
oses red and white, pansies, snap 
dragon, none-so-pretty, sweet-williams of 
sind, to sav nothing of the cluster 
r honeysuckle that surrounded the cot 

IOP, 

Was't not worth the trouble, sweet 
wt?’ Judith said. ‘* Indeed, the good 
me does well to be proud of such a pa 
unt. 

As she spoke her grandmother sudden 
vy made her appearance, glancing sharply 
mone to the other of them. 
‘Welcome, child, weleome,.” she said, 
and to vou, sweet Mistress Sha we,” 
And vet she did not ask them to enter 
ie cottage: there was some kind of hesi 
ion out the old dame’s manner that 
is unusual. 
‘Well, grandmother,” said Judith, gay 
ly, ‘have you no grumbling? My eap I 


fash 


Or I did not make it myself; then 
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to the pieasi oO uu, ! rc 
randmotl 
Wenel ( ] ) 
dame said i 
is one Within ! 
or strangers thou Lo 
Ou, aS he say 


moreaver, 


her co rave again 


ha 
Now ther Is I ( ) 

iS may neer oeew ( 

You will come ! 
Nay, but vou must 

‘Indeed I shall not! Prudenee es 
claimed, ste ppl ** Not 
or worlds. Judith. we | to 
do with such a thin And you, J 
for my sake, come Wi ) 
back to Stratford!—we will loo thie 
carden some other time ! i ean 
see your grandmother is of 1 mind too. 


] ] { + 
Judith, for the love of me, con 


ret away from this plae 


Judith regarded her wit 1a l 
of smile. 

have had such i 
manners shown me to-da t Prue 
said she, with a sort of gracious ¢ 
‘*that I am fain to s ‘ ( 
some other treatment, lest 1 should 
vain. Will please l for me in 
the garden, then G other, ] n 
going in with vou to help vou gi out 


wuest good weleome.”’ 
Sudith!” 
claimed, in 
But 
with 
had 


the terrified Prudence ex 
kind of despa r 

1 
head ereet. and 


Judith, with her 


a perfect and proud s pos on 
followed her grandmother 


House, 


Ri 
: 
‘ It must have cost a2 t of money Or Eee 
Wiha ay vou oO } t does not 
the color offend vou ~ L ever attain 
aid, al no 
\\ 
Heat 
el 
ih | “What, grandmother?” Judith exelaim 
n more wisdom than ever I laid to} ed, and involuntarily ( ru \ Ss 
his evedi little, so startled wa \ 
On? In the cottage You do not 
judith,” voung gentleman that is in li it 
could metin the lane 4 
ol ness The same, Judith, tl said 
| 
( would wish to be seen by more than needs ae 
should that | b 
ihe | She elancedat Judith ho understood : 
{ the liad | d er 
‘*Have no fear, dd grandmother,” 
mue said she; and she turned to Prudenee. 
it * You hear, good Prue, ) vithin eS. 
LHers. the othe ered t 
By tl 


Chitar's Ensy Chair. 


or Milton or ( 
ntlally of a modern spirit, ve 


» the convenience — is just so far removed from ours ns 
‘ i} ter rvey of Ene- racy charm of quaintness, Its 
not be f - It may cor evident in Thackeray and in W 


he frees 


modera 
from any 


) ows radieal ¢ nee,or “a scene.” or 


shold upon the | pression, Theory and logical « 
lit pir and itis not onlvas disdain Reforms in Enelan re! 
ind expression, but as a ol proved and familian CVils, hot ¢ 
tive luc that he stills Vive Yet reconstruct society 


down, 


i rect but he gave them peace and eas 
1 ¢ the three per cents nearly 
} red bi Wheat at five and six and twenty 
q ter.” 
- | is It was this perception of the I 
{ . | l ely cter that made Emerson say, W 


Addison would have, enjoyed, t] it M 
* wood” is to eat, and that it 


bear the influence of the diffused intelligence in Enelish bishop briskly upon his ¢ 
ha e ol tl COMMUNITY Which @x and he read fatal Interrogations in Vi 
cept t vould have been unconcentrated | he had no resource but to t 


il, politic hand m il It i this s rictly conser Ive t \ 
tot | Is an excellent estimate tingnishes Addison, and disarms all] 
\ n. But it is merely to say that | Ife did not seem to his readers w 

{ t l the pr or the newspaper, to its” little later called an enthusiast. He w 
t f Ife made it something more a dreamer or a Visionary. There was no si 
th tte In his gent ind firm hand of wooden shoes or of the fifth monare] 
it { lag Ip to be a teacher. Yet it) his e@enial and pleasant talk; and so, q 
li 1 f the gayety and uch of | unawares, even the coffee-house ane 
tl ithout perceived that honesty and dee ney and ¢ 
W read of tha thave cation and generous hun anity we x 

itt ted, w there. It was not a par- things, and not mere Sunday catch-words 


list, who addressed them, a pulpit. 
but a man ut town, a man familiar with This is not a very heroic strain, you thin] 


t we is with literature, who sat | No, it is not. But that is only to say t 

With ther 1 the coffee-house, and chatted is not something else than it is. The M 
upon t pretty panorama of London, the | delssohn Glee Club sometimes sings—and t! 
Opera, the assembly, the new wig, the last | oftener it sings it the happier are the hear 
Drawing-room, Westminster Abb y, and thie the Finland Love Song.” It isa melanel 
theat: melodious, penetrating strain, which haunt 


For it is by the Speetater that Addison's the memory and imagination with ter 
name lives, and that his fame is justified. His pathos. But if some one should say to yi 


2 S ies ttul series of biographies called poems and his Cato only a few stud 
: | Men of Letters,” to which the But thi general reader of our older | 
| ( than or cont turns probably to A ’s § 
t }) ul ed interest thant ( 
a autl 10 have not yet been treated: Cole tesqueness or formality in’ litera 
t Ix ts na ex pt tor toward the simplicity and 
E Mr. W ! ! of American au- | lor of Addison 
a t \ rit 1 this country, Bry It is because tion a ! 
n uded, as Hawthorne has * preachiness,” or priggishness, and 4 
bec | h publication Wholly upon sense, that dis 
test ito the English Men of sure and his influen sO permanent 
Mr W. J. Courth Mi nis the signal illustration of the w 
Maat \ I's recent est of Addison avoiding extremes. In this he is 
writers, with Dr. Joha tically E h. The Engl 
l defer ol Sir Robert W 
not a great poet, nor dramatist, nor historian, an admirable specimen of the Eneij 
hor st Ile was simply an observer. tical erasp of affairs. “ With his 
ae and a r upon men and manners House of Commons he defended 
"es 3 { But e ol erved and comm ted Us With his inc redulity he ke Ht chur’ 
4 with | humane a spirit, wit He eave 
Mr. Courthope defines Addison's work as cal 
n 


Verie, al 


ills “things that are not, and never | whether th 1 t hi st t \ 
the love song is not the * Hallelu- | rank. If forn y it was enough to i 


1d powerful figures which E rland | how is th 


} not spare, for without them the cour 
| historv would have been ditferent 
iong them all there is none whose inilu rh qualifications | thie 


other day a morning paper ann 


the previous evening there 


int, indeed, merely that you exchanged | asserted and maintamed 
sits and invitations with certain persons, | found—wet they t 
whom were scions of “old families,” | Stuarts. The x s ol 
li was meant families of which certain | of political reform in France awe Lidl 
rs had been conspicuous in public or | not? in t pala of the royal B 


commercial lite, : me of | Was it 


known 
accumu- | the anc in the pretty pastorals 


these Ways, 


ney. 


these wood folks at each other’s houses to | manity and generous mpathy Ww 


dine and dance and sup and wear costly | shrin d? The highest rank of s ty peopl 


thes. They enjoyed it greatly, and i any- | must be — must it not /— the class whicl 
\ly who was invited disliked such assem- | most tral mindful of the welfare of societ 
ies, he could easily stay away. If, however, | whose example is that ¢ f pure and | 

he were not invited, it was obviously wise for | living, moderate, gentle, wholesome. 

him to abstain from sarcastic comments, bi For what kind of society must that 

cause they were liable to be suspected of a | which coronett | profligacy, or rich vulgari 
vant of philosophic impartiality. or courteous selfishness and sycophancy | 


It was natural that the word “society” should | moral cowardice figure as the highest rank 
| ‘me inthis sense a descriptive epithet, and | When this is the apex, w \ 


there is now the due classification of “ society | and structure | When a hor is consu 
men” and * society ladies,” * society cirls’ and | when a clown is king, what t 


\ 


‘society young men,” and, as in the t,*so-| be? Or was there some mistake at Hampton 
ciety people.” But the text reveals some thing | Court and Versailles Was 


more. Formerly “society” was like heaven. | and glittering crowd In velvet a . ul 


You were in or you were out. But nobody | lace and flowing p rank 
could be more than in, nor insist that, once | of society people, aiter all, ima Lie 
being in, anybody was more in than anybody | sense, but only the st and most conspicu- 
else. All were, so to speak, angels. But} ous? Or, if the words must | iccepted as 
there were no hierarchies; no higher and | strictly descript of the fact, if the hard j 
lower: no archangels, as it were, and inferior | hearted, selfis solute, corrupt throng at 
or single-winged, or clip-winged angels, as one court were, whether we like or } thie 
might say. highest rank of soci e, Was not that 


We are now told, however, of “the highest | class the most contempt » king 
rank of society people.” The important point, There was a social p pher whom t 
Vou. LXVIIT 
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EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. es 
( us,’ you would not deny it, rely ciety, it OW | lety 
iid smile as Addison smiled at the | means nothing if there be a highest rank J ae 
nter ety. hei , then, atter a ¢ Ol 
vas a critical time for England, that of | the cream, higher : 
nd t j Geol | full of | 1 part of this can satisty Put 
hi ‘ 
more enduring than that of Joseph | finement, generous sympathy, int fi ae 
of course Indispensable Af i ul 
ont need | it moran tentation. st j 
h was attended by t highest rank of | tainment of the highest rank ot ) tv } ‘ 
ty people in the city.” The house and | pl Wit, cultivation, simplicity, and no an 
its d rations wel duly deserih Mso th tyott tive 1) — Ms 
Ippel unc t “rich old silvei Uy willed Hication. To merely ) 
t was served, and a list of the guests wa tting for the ial qualities. In the h = 
led, that nobody might b Wwnoran | est rank of peopie of 
it is that compose the highest rank of | at ease und in full 
iety people” in th city. made the country, Turnisil ricl 
[t is not, perhaps, a fei itous classification, | promise of its future. Whoever wa mitted 
that of society peopl . The collective word | to the charmed circle which w a A St) Mee 
ty used to suffice. To be in society, to | glowingly beheld, of course, the | of th ee 
t into society, everybody in society, were | chief city in the country Ne 
It m 
fessional O1 \ thamy rt 
whom were of very new families, t high { } va : 
in any Of but who had 
rhe 
a 
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( Vv who insisted that th England Puritan have done that ? 
1e society of people of the | maintained that in the antislays ry a 
He held also that a a | perance reforms, the two movements «of 
‘ frrentle s ind of refined sreatest importance and Significance j 
ze Put lan | vy of declar- | « untry, the colleges had not been pir 
t ereat deal of hest society | but follow rs, and often revilers, 
pa { ( l that In the Phi Beta Kappa address oc¢ 
in of | 4 lintans t ow! triking illustration of his method. I 
t ildressing the most cultivate d and eo) 
_ tive audience in the country, and it w 
+ 


emi-centennial annivers iry of ] 


HIS 


in the college of Which he was one of thy 
funous living graduates, yet whieh duri 
{ nd } long and active career he had often 
! } leath. Hj condemned, and whieh had shown litt] 
to r Ame pathy with him, and indeed seemed yo 
ns of S| proud of her son. The audience, as he 
] t nad oj and his doul tine alma m (ter, Were wa 
M tt ul and listening curiously as the unquailin, 
ft vded street his body was borne | tor tranquily challenged what he }y 
Fa 1 Hall lt lon procession of have been the recreancy of the colle: ( 
peo} that pa { through the Hall to eaz As the discourse proceeded he mentioned 
the dead face of one of’ th men who} French Ri volution. Then pausing, 
ive ide it reat and distinetive fam irchinge his rich vocabulary for the 
h saw that neither office jor ¢ n- | startling word to describe that event. }y, 
for honor d that th lowly, as if eve ry syllable had been ¢ u 
urt | icknowledges di rest- | weighed and chose n, “which, upon the w 
(devotion to liberty and humanity the | was the err atest, the most unmixed. th, m 
fish consecration of ereat gifts to a sense | unst uned, and w holly perfect blessing E 
fpnb) luty. has had in modern times, unless. erhapes. 
Phillips was so d eply mourned not because | m ly possibly except the Ri formation.” 'T 
iecepted all that he said, calm, deliberate, and amazing assertion 
ipproved a t he did. 1 pon many | heard with a half-amused shudder of 
the best « 1 of the comm inity | tion. Itwasa feneralization worthy M 
iter days w pposed to his, and he seem- | bean. It Was simply Phillips's y Ly of 
| 1etimes to t pleast in shocking | ine that the French Revolution was a 
| tribute was to his sin- | cent event, But no one who heard it 
lar sit ind th bility | ever forget it, When Harvard ask dm 
nd erac W e asserted the most | come, I supposed she wished me to brit 
inwelcome truths a st the most powerful | self.” he said to a friend afterward. D 
ube opinion, It seemed-to haye been an | less it was what Harvard desire l,and certai 
conviction of his that w lutever prosper- | ly she was not disappointed, 
pectability defended oueht to be at- Akin to this practice was his unsparing per 
land that the stat quo should be al- | sonal] invective. It was in & sense, indeed. 3 
ted solutely impersonal, because there was no ind 
In i ‘alizations, which ap- | vidual hostility, Phillips’s most caustic s 
7 justice, it was plain | casms and censures were bursts of rieht; 
t P lvalrous generosity | indignation. the expression of a moral] judg 
> good sense would un- | ny nt, and they were di signed, not accident i! 
itement of his point,and | Once a friend asked him whether the effect 
pt it a hich eolor indispensa- | would not be better for his own cause if ] 

» the due impression of the picture. For | refrained from exasperating all the friends of 
nstance, when he said that he could count | the persons whom he assailed, and from shock 
pon the fingers of one hand all the ministers | ine a certain public sense of propriety, Phil 

in New England who were uncompromising | lips smiled pleasantly, and answered that 
: intislavery advocates, he meant that not six, | w is just that feeline which made speaking so 
: or a score, or a hundr dof such might not be ineffective. The best Way to prevent sinning, ( 
: found, but to assert broadly, in the phrase fa- | he said, is not to describe its abstract wicked- 
r in antislavery circles, that the Church ness, which nobody denies, but. to denounce 
the bulwark of slave ry. So in his last | the sinner, the concrete illustration. 
ration, the Centennial Phi Beta Kappa] “ For instance,” he said, “if I exhort Boston 
l e at Cambridge in 1881, his theme boys to despise a formal and conventional vir- 
\ recreancy of the sch Narly Class to re tue, to beware of confounding propriety with 
Chis proposition he illustrate d and morality, and conformity With spiritual integ 
decorated with all his captivating skill. Yet rity, they assent, and drop asleep. If T warn 
h {not deny that scholars had been often | them thata Pharisee is the worst kind of man, 7 
kc f progress—how, indeed, ¢ uld a New | they snore. But if] say, I mean —~, they all . 


ble man in town, or whether they | luxurious, even all the ] ts of scholarshi 


pted a counterfeit excellence for th nd lettered ease, this um e and graceful 
irit w 1 pted B the old 
vas the only pu critic rt k t] Vilo ( lv ( t { lim 
bility of the most t personal | he renounced lk P battle 
n of those who, in his opinion, | peers,” all the prizes fy 
mised in the least degre it 1 am! 


vyrong upon a question 
Lincoln was the slave-lv 
If Rufus Choate spent hi 


littal of an undoubt 


whom 
to reveal th mm mous houses was the foot of fs 
selves the serper the h farer of every 1, or of t 
| willingness o most ¢ i and respectable inquiry and ‘ 
promising censor of the community in| interest from all parts of his own country, and 3 
h he lived, and to try his neighbors by | from foreign lands, turned more hopefully t 4 
tandards which they professed and ex- | to his. So great and unsullied a consecrati me 
\ t Ihr 
( juent] 1, but seldom plains the prot ind feeling that t dl 
bsolute intrepidity and command- | the death of a man of no official po { 
r. He knew the penalty of his con- | no literary or scientific or social distinction, 
nd he paid it cheerfully. The price | and publicly known only as an orator from 
vier because of his sensitive and deli- | whose opinions there was often general and 
mper. To be derided as a whimsical | strong dissent 
to and common scold—he the most ex-}| But that oratory was one of the forces of 
ite orator in the land—was not very ter- | national and l re eration. The dis 
But his plain speech cost him the so- | will ( i 
intercourse which to so many men of his | not ] 


rament is a constant delig 


His life was in this sense singularly solitary. | that we rec 
fe was one of the most distinguished citi- | independen 
ns of Boston at a time when it contained | which the orat 


+ 


nost famous group of men and wo 


country, and he was as much a master as | the memory of th 
of them, and a man of great renown. But 
in the dinners, clubs, assemblies, and asso- | 


ions of that particular group he was con- | the hardened conscience of his « untry agai 
uously absent. His genius and his posi | the deadliest wrong to ] n nature that | 
his personal charm and power, were | tory records, and whose un sh and resistless 
ully conceded. But he did not care to | appeal at last drew from it the word that 2 
me, and he was not urgently asked. Yet at | freed a race, as the sunrise drew music from 


e temperance meeting, the woman's rights | the stony lips of Meninon. 
eting, the labor meeting, the mecting for 
‘rete, or the Irish sympathy mecting, as at 
ry public meeting to further the great cause 
this life, the antislavery crusade, he was the 
st eminent and fascinating fig 

Phillips's life was one of the most inspiring ure that the Eng 1 
1 our history. It was a consecrated devotion | United States, and also that tl 
humanity, to succoring the oppressed, de American is a very different person from t] 

| 


ure. 


ments are excees 


iding the defenseless, and pleading for the | Englishman. This last is certainly true; and 
imb, Eyes was he to the blind, feet to the | it is because the American has lost his extreme 
me. By genius and taste and te mperament | sensitiveness to English comment that he is 
Was singularly fitted for the most brilliant | rather an annoying pers 


nto a certain kind of 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. S05 
ip with a start, and begin to ask them- | success, political, social, or professional. To ae 
- whet] r Il am ealumniatine t! st | what } 
mon of unniglteousness. If the faculty vith no of sacrifice or of reluctance. hie 
Harvard College took part in a dinner to | turned to know only the wrongs of his fellow oy 
| Morphy at which there was wine, Phil-}| men. The lines of Bayle OR y when h : E 
nounced them as unfit guardians of | died tell only the truth in fervid musi oe 
Tf Abraham Li In voted as Phillips Ror} 
thought involving pl t's « 
ry, nd of I To be true to the trut nd faithful, though t : lite 
eenius to word Were arrayed tne 
re the criminal, His modest house, the strict domestic si: 
inquired if Choate were well before | plicity, shared only by her whose heart and eS 
t lared to steal. JR sp ctahility, public h p and aim were one with his, and to who ai 
1, amiability, general good intention, | prolonged illness his home life was the most sate 
| in Phillips’s view, evil spirit fas fond and devoted ministry of cheer and it pik, 
t is the tribune of Ameri 
So, in Lowell’s phrase, of 
r was very fond, time will : 
t e unquailing youth who, ley- : 
with the erent leader Gar- 
7 
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It is all the pretty play of a 


elo-mania, | 


nifies nothing whatever except that a « 


+] 
no 


dyspi ptic joun 


obvious that for 


1d hound, follows the fleet anisce 


s in the manly sports of old 
Ho! gallants all! harkaway! 


ris off! Why is not tl 


ano brush 


‘Tis not. indeed, the wailing 


. What merry m 


A 


tantivy! 


string of t 
Lhark! 


dark 


hill, or skirting the 


isic 


erects 


rt of the 


thre 


not to it 
har. your 
( m n I nd ) 
I ish exp nd intonatiol 
try uly to do ana 
na ( Ene ishine 
Whi re Mnocents 
tat 1 American 
it is part of r pl to disdai 
rh ul 1 do re lly 
al have small 
With it As t would ther ves say, 
1 1 form” to get excited about 
tan ind American politics 
play 
ili 


No, i faith! it is the cheery tra-la-la of 


urd blowing bravely f 


1 of old England. 


i 


the 


t 
St 


ug 


Is not a land of promise, 


acquainted. 
lay, and the 


Crosses 


from Germany and Switzerland des 


over a storied land, whi ( 
to the most interesting | 


ful ofthe bird rather than oft 


been often so interested 
to promote human welfare which is pr 
re under such ample and pi 


conditions, that they have endured the i 


veniences and annoyan es of the journey 
equanimity, and have even been inter 
observe that the conveniences and cor 
of journeying were in some respects 1 
ereater than those they had left behind t} 
But the hapless Griffin was of another k 
Like the romantic young woman who ft 
her favorite poet to be a stout and solid ] 
n, and who could only ery, * Oh, disencl 


ment! disillusion !” so the worthy Griffin s 
with sorrow, * America is the country of d 
lusion and disappointment in polities, lite 
ture, culture, and art; in its scenery, its citi 
and. its people . With some expr rience of ¢ 
ery kind in the civilized world, I ean thin] 


| none except Russia in which I would not pr 


| worth living, less sordid and mean and 


fer to reside, in which life would not be m 
lovely.” 

To this melancholy view the Easy Chair « 
but offer the response of a public man t 
person who owned that as long as he d 
not know him he disliked him exceeding): 
“Yes; and if I were the man you suppos 
me to be, I should greatly dislike myself. 
Moreover, the wail of the good Sir Lepel ove 
a country which evidently did not even cur 


SOG HARPER 
¢ | or Captain Hall could trouble an | who are not drawn to any serious ] 
i Amel 1 by ; observation or his censur But it is only a group, a little « 
Vy and tl VIO! I th on Cl The coach whirls up the Ay 
t re erm hands pl luces 1 its fay Company an i its pealne horn, a 
ii droll pageant amuses the street ys a 
- | i t Easy Chair has | loiterers and the busy citizens like t 
t re Ameri- | of a regiment, or the glittering prov 
: \ can not tolerate what ns to them | the menagerie and the circus. This j 
patronizing tol f some English com- | nocent and diverting An ut it 
\ \ rican reception of many Enelishmen. | numbet of pel shave to cdo, 
| ue dis] i to t k that the British A certain Sir Lepel Griffin is a late E 
lati \ from accomp hed. and | traveller who seems to have had an « 
ther America ry towial ingly dismal and [ey i 
is deplorable, A sharp and | country. It i: the 
f I pon the mimicry of Enelis ( ts of t clish t 
: | » sald of Eliot Warburton’s Creseent | great want of any histori interest ar 
( , r last December. The Sutvrday | ciation of legend and literature with 
i has evidently read the pungent paper, | he is likely to ale 
discusses Anglo-mania in this country. | relics of an oldel counti 
: Buti the good sense to see that the peo- large that however its size may please t 
. ot t two countries a1 vholly different, | tive,as Lord ¢ leridge is very sure that i 
: l that the American Anglo-maniac is but a | it is more likely to fatigue the forcigne | 
: Brummagem barbarian. Enelishman who lands in France, and pa 
It is quite right. The Anglo-maniac in| through that country mmm” the Rhine, 
\merica is avery class, and Anglo-mania | con 
: ta lection It is wholly su- | Italy, travel Po 
pert not contagious rh Anglo mile app als 
kanlacs, wi they may be, are by no | or imaginatiy association, Ifere, how 
eans anew ph nenon, and they are strict- | he is apt to find but a halfpenny-wort 
: : vy what the ¢ red people call * no-account | bread to an intolerable deal of sack. 
folks.’ They are amusing figures in a very Some travellers, however, to whom t 
: mited t hich rep ! nothine in | terests of man are supreme, and who are 1 
ind n 
IS po 
Phey 
life. } 
know 
pathy 
3 
poll t 
good 
Th 
youn 
in Am 
fox-hunting, Untortunately, the foxes are 
lew, so that a drag has fre ntly to be em 
ployed.” Alas! yes; the “hunt,” with 
: lor bac, 
and ri Eng 
| 
| 
vonder wy | 


with entire acem 


students of m 
ry for the light wl 


il 


rted points, and 


overchal 


uthors ofter 


that from 
t, from 
most contlieting 
there have been man 
When the memoir is tl 
ehtforward soldier, 
easy one; 
politieian of whi 
ed by Mr. Jefferson Dav 
ihe Confederate Gorernment—tli er must he blockade, 
e constantly on the alert in ord listin- 
lish assertion from evidence, sophistry from 
i candid presentation of all the facts, and the 
pecious pleas of prejudice o1 ec] 
from the statement of an honest 
vietion. The most thorough and elal 
rk of this kind that has yet proceeded 
» Confederate side, and the one w 
nts thronehout are the most cle 
iby the evidence that is adduced—le: 
of view some aberrations from strict accuracy 


hen the writer departs from the narration of 


military events and embarks upon the diseus 
nu of the causes and inception of the wat 
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enensia recalls Mr. Gladstone's remark, | he was conscious that ul no ¢ pt oe 

+ while after his own country he was in- | whatever of what the ywas. M 
ted in none more than in America, yet | Parnell 1 ht t | that he would ha : ‘ 

nite his careful talk with travellers | still | after read the ex nt Ley i 

hitar’s Htterary 
4 history of the Union forees in sa memoir des ing | 
| 
r ot the rebellion has b full detail 7 0) ( 
treated. on the Union side. by a nut reqard het 
r of soldiers and civilians, some of whor been prepared by Mr. Alfred KR { RS ets 
made careful and exhaustive studies of | colonel of t I teenth I \ Sa 
ted fields of action. and others of the entire teers, and after aide -de-e¢a ] 
| of operations, It has necessarily hap spector-CGe raion the Stath of G eral DB ieee 
1 however, that, owing to misconceptions reward In t memoir Mr. Rom r ear 
from their opposite points of view, their for the first, tl wt facts as to the nut bes 
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: Works, eh volumes, and in handsome | ta eae is inconsistent with true art. A 
library form. | the criticism is not without alt] 
— | there are high precedents for the pra 
i \ of sterlis fiction, and the critics Nevertheless, after all is said, it still re: 
Wi ] e encountered a genuine literary | that The Millionaire is a novel of unusual ] 
surprise, in the form of a new novelist, v se | er, and its author must be regarded as o 
first production, Zhe Millionaire,’ evinces con- | the greatest living masters of the art of telling 
ructive abilities of a high order, extraordi- | a story. 
Har} rrative and descriptive powers, and a The other more notable novels of the 1 
rare fa for the delineation of character. | are Hester? a story of conte Inporary lift 
Although the vel, which originally appeared | Mrs, Oliphant; The Canon's Ward! by Ja 
: is a serial Engl magazine, was pub- | Payn; One False, Both Fair.’ by John B. Ha 
lish sly, suflicient has transpired to | wood; Deatrix Randolph, 2 by Ha 
3 i . { t pon a gentleman who several | thorne; Little Loo,? a sea story, ( 
; years a va tor of one of the leading | Russell; Some Other Folks * tales and stori 
orn jour this city, and whose vigor | the author of ¢ ipe Cod Folks ; and Felici t 
and ve ty as a writer were then very gen- | romance from the German of Felix Dahn. 
By James P 
ito, pp. 03. New | 
lee Fair; or, A Hard Knot A Novi 
interest, whose incidet By Joun B. Warwoop. ‘Franklin Square Li rary 
] | pp. 49. New York Harper and Brothers 
mal Sia = 12 Beatrix tolph A Story. By Hay 
THORNE Illustrated by ALFRED FREDERICKS. 12mo I 
iy pp. 280. Boston: Osgood an 
Wit Int tory Essay on his Philosophical and 13 Little Loo \ Novel. By W.C1 1 
I ted by “ofessor hor TI W reck of the Grosvenor 


to, pp. 50. New York 


Folks 


By Saran Pratt McLea> 
Boston: Ct ] 


upples, Upham, and Co 

i 15 itus. A Romance. By Daun. Trar 
he Franklin Square Library ito, pp. & late I by Mary J.SAFFoRD. 18mo, pp.208. New York 
W ! lar William 8. Gottsberger. 
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dttar’s 
POLITICAL 
closed on the 
he follow Ing were 
ms of business 
he House, January 


wlish the iron-elad o; 


fire-damp 
Ja wary 
venty 
wssed the inn January 26.—Many ships wreeked 
storm off the coast of Great 
ollice, in 
abl 
IONS wrecked 
los 


ilota railroad ti 

Senate January 29, ill te lve ne: ilianapolis, Indian 
Fitz-John Porter to the army, and dir ng cary line explosion 
President to place him on the retired list, | in Alliance, Ohio. E ht persons | 
d the House February 1.—A new tari mC 

as inti by Mr. Morrison in tl 

of Re presentatives bruary Th ven- 

it 
per 
Land Grant Bill was passed 1 
hebruary 8,—Both Houses passed u ‘ifty tisherme 
MS appropriating $500,000 for 

fierers by the We stern floods. 

| States Senator W. BL. Allison, of Iowa, 

l January 22, over sey 


sritish Parliament was opened Febru- | disastrous 


proposes an average reduction of 


ent. throughout the list.—' 


Phe Queen's speech was delivered by | boarding 


of the iu 


Junuary 2 
aged thirty-one 
January hh 
Governol hi Letcher, 
years. 
jected the clause of the Trades’ Sy W. M. Ma 
sill legalizing federation trades meet- | Carolina. ; 
Rgyptian forces in the Soodan met wi Secretar) 
us reverses, On February 4 Baker Pasha’s | sixty years. 
y of 3500 men was almost annihilated near February 2 
, and on the 12th Sinkat w: ll Phillips, 
Pewlik Bey arri nel February 3. 
massacred.—General Gordon, whose mis- | seventieth y 
sthe adjustment of the Soodan diffic ulty, February 2. 
1 Port Said January 23. The Khedive | fessor A. H. Guy 
ited him Governor, with full powers. On February 9. 
lary 16 he reached Khartoom, where he 
a proclamation recognizing El Mahdi | February 11. 
Sultan of Kordofan, remitting half the taxes, | as Kinsella, edit 
ud placing no restriction on the slave-trade. | years.—In L 
he Bey of Tunis has given M. Roudaire au- | the Times, a 


Mistarical Record 
thority to transform a portion of the Sahara ee 
() R of Feb- | Desert into an inland sea. a 
1 ost im A horrible massacre took place in Tonquit os 
porta in Con- One priest, 22 catechists, and 215 Christians 
to) were put to death, and 108 mission louse 
Lil. Greely Were Geslroyed, 
] f Expedition Bill passed the House Janu vee 
22, and Senate January 24.—The Senate, DISASTERS ag 
ry 22, instructed the Commit For Jun Forty natives ] ed} West 
eig helations t into the matter of the Africa by an expiosion of gunpowder, ‘ 
n of American pork from France J 24.— Fifty-seven by 
( y, and to repor 
to protect our 
Presidential office ] ae 
. Incase there 
lent, it vests the sane 
~ etaries of State, the se 
General, Postma 
ries of the Navy and IJ ys 
resolution of inquiry into t 
. tin through 
} Spain, of 
the loss 
( ofa wed- 
ale toh thie 
Caspian 
ed. 
year were 
[ tith a 
Among the 
incidents was the fall of a larg 
ix Cincinnati, killing fourteen 
Mr. Charles Bradlangh was excluded fron OBITUARY, 
Grosvenor, 
, Virginia, ex ae 
,D.C., Hon. I 
rs. 
Elisha Harris og 
f Health, aged tee 
elin ett We - 
ther in his 
v Jersey, Pro- 
-seventh vear 
sland, Sir Ed- 
w York, Thom- 
,aged fil two 
enery, editor of oe 


n who gets through mw is) had a lone from the 


and 


Courage, 


these destrovers 
and to deseribe 
lousness of 
an excitemel 
fe arrested for so ma 
a perennial charm in the col 
although We know by expel 
I} not all hateh. Tt doe 
a thousand tines better t 


everybody request 


and eall him early. 


discussion in the Janua 


pearance” to the mind 
the months, and of the numerals ss 
met, as we say, “a long-felt want.” 
spondent, writing of the far South, say 
* December always seems to m 
high hill very near the stars, and th 
and worn | to seeing, when a child, the lanter 
« poles, and set up all along t 
ridge, in San Antonio, on Chri 
to light our Lord down to earth. 
last week I dip into the valley of 


and then come out in January 


and beautiful stret of country, ju 


might in walking. 
to see that the spire is that of 
know, and the woodland Farme1 
the thread of silver a brook we well 
d that only the point of 
and that yonder strete] 
road leading to the end 
Grumble 


hich we have tr 
ein les. The spring mont 
the South, no matter where 
heaven of warmth and color a 
You should see one of our swamps at tl 
nm, and the gardens, and the wonderti 
and the moonlight. At the North.» 


| Nrauer, 
H° | e meet the pring?) This) the trees,and the south wind. For 
‘ er question to answer everybody, lowever old, is a yr 
t we thre 1 this latitnes ind for some honrs everybody is a 
‘ t hether half iv, or, Indeed, experiences a sensation that the ] 
kor t] Inatter we are not cuides have fully expressed, and that he ea 
; a ‘ ‘ Hope spr eterna nm othe nto words, or even into musie. The 
North ‘ t e allow ourselves to bird swinging on a spray of apple 
: & deve ! ! cial ¢ tions we comes nearest to expressing his emot 
; ‘ We eet seventy and eighty de may not last long, but while it doe 
j t | ti raph. and fane We Ke taste of par idise, Phis is « 
\\ t ereen pease and straw compensations of our climate. The 
i lt shad ont of season, and fane the tropics know nothing of tl ‘ 
: t | e changed the course of nature.) They are not born again annua | 
| by these appearances, know nothing of thi Joy im conti 
trand next day sends change. Consequent] they produce 
{ t ( Phe doctor, who has all sea no literature; they invent nothing: t1 
SOWN. spring as his harvest no * progress.” And they are 
I] ‘ more lives then than in any We should forth to meet t] 
: ! SESE And lives are worth saving the poet says, with a stout heart. \W 
‘ to he a patient all the year. There) from the busy Si the expectant 
5 ever was a notion so without foundation as We shall go torth to sow, and to tight 
t t doctors do not want patients ill thre chenics 
\ Sfuithin spring is a beautiful trait side 
! | Wi i LYS ect that and o 
4 be ear ne mild, and We fe 
| ears of Sap porn ts do not sour us, know] 
It thre ti rd heavy. 5 hat is up aga 1 
ote : fitis« enand tolera Phere 
that we shall have an open. er eves che 
! Mi in this: our memory is col they w t 
red our hope, and as vo on in years Hope is 
t ry t spring was early, In the s hist 
nal No tront rise so readily to 
a nel are ) in 3s the trout of our youth 
except trout we expect to throw a tly to TO 
4 spring his is the nature ot \ 
: onder that the Psalmist exelaime 
t Thou art mindful of him! Corl 
2 if we meet the spring? 
stood al sieve, from November t ¢ 
: part of the warrison have been * br; It 
it, as t ‘ it; others are weary 
out, and would have surrendered loy 
tha of had Ippeared, Phe 
exhausted, and just when tl 
f te there comes upon ther tal ut 
bilitating heat of summer, This is, however,’ na 
iniluences are at work. The plan He be 
: | ird a time as we h hui 
oe them are dead. But those tha Dale’ t 
‘ s they feel the coaxing 
are ereasing warmth in the soil, be view | 
to quicken the the 
4 ) il to bourgeon nto the n C WO! 
fe We are much like them. ae 
e will, too, feel to the core 
t of e newly beginning, and ai little 
Phis is a delicious feeling, this te odors 
pat the renaissance of all tl 
: t we feel about the voice « skit 
a the first flush of pink and gree} nl { 


feeble, dreary business, and seems to 
a dead world; but there it is living, 


nchanting, in its effects. Summer al 


es in a valley for me—one of those pros- 
esmiling meadow, field, and copse, river, 

| hamlet, da sy-st irred, cloud-shad 
t. cattle-dotted valleys of the 
dland counties that Iso love vhere I 


| October takes me upil to the mount 


November has properly three months 
hat l ] 


ads throug 


eht at the end—another spring | 
would be impossible to trace the 
of such impressions with accuracy, but 


of them in us all are doubtless made on 
er side of seven. 
(nother correspondent has this conceit: 
Inimyown mind the months al Vays assiume 
form ofa half-ellips vroad shady at the 


yeen December 31 and January 1 is a 


Into shade a 


reary void. The two days seem as fat 


nh imagination as the north and south 


Phe years seem like successive tlights 
{stairs of ten steps each.” 
Another psychologist writes : 


I always see the days of the week, from 
to Saturday inclusive, as suall squares 
d side by side in astraight row. Sun 
day is an oblong, of the same width, but twice 


mn the same line, but, 


oh, and is placed 
i its greater height, extending a little 
e or below the others. The months take 


form in my mind, but a young niece tells 
she sees them in a straight line, but 
January being very dark, February 

rhter, and so on to July, when they grow 
darker again till December is reached. I wish 
I could show you my mental image of the 
word soul. Lean not well deseribe it without 
adi ne, but Lean tell you with truth that 
erinmy life have Iuttered, read, o1 thought 


word without seeing instantly a small ob- 


] 


t,a little like a comma, perhaps even more 


ke a tadpole, only colorless and translucent.” 


Por seems destined to furnish material for 


radictory reminiscences to the end of the 


chapter. A letter from an old resident of Phil- 


adelphia says: 
‘In the Editor’s Drawer of Harper's for De- 


cember I read, ‘An intimate friend from hoy- 
hood of Edgar Allan Poe says he never saw 
him smile in his life,’ the evident intention of 
the article being to show he had ‘melancholy 
and peeuliar ways, in keeping with his weird 


ritings” I was never an intimate friend of 


Poe, but I have often seen him smile, both in 


ithe Western technical acceptation of that 
term and in the ordinary and a very jolly way. 
When he came from Baltimore he brought to 
us a letter from my uncle, and we gave him 
the run of Peale’s Museum, then in the old 
Areade, where he spent many of his evenings. 
He became editor of Burton’s Magazine, and I 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


Burton or sor 
iis chair to t 


i rear 
ie ft 
ics rou 
‘ to t 
ic 
v-room ot 


iched 
het I have 
ter at some 
of the others 
r, crying 
¢ ou ] 
is dead and 
Ve Tie is 
( a 


Ir is a pity to raise such a 


‘Woodman, that tree 
Which the reputation of Ge 
largely depends, a plag 
ris know any more Chinese tl 
tea-chests? Did he kno 
*Kan-tanw” ? This ode ca 
the odes and songs collected 
and Duke Char the le 

dy The date 
tir vs Dr. Wells Williams 
on The Viddle Ki rm, Tene 


to not later than B.c. 585. I 


how a Chinese 


collection in B.c. 1120 a p 


composed till 
fo say that Mr. 
tang,” or “ The 
of Wan Wat 


lis ed 1 
When ry s 
Ber t 
1 
Oft lt 


it the Cl 
prote 


Tue Drawer does not prete nd that 


anything new under the sun, and is no 


prised to learn that a French ¢ 


the folowing 


l 


s a translation, 


anti 


ral, 


S15 
{ think his rooms were either over or next do ae 
{ror to a restaurant on Decatur Stre tle 
|, | street running from Market Street, betwe 
: Sixth and Seventh streets, and ending st ee 
Carpenter Street of t Arenae 
which thus beea fure le 
Market und Che Phe restau 
was the nearest old it 
the luneh- or irl Seve! 
al others of the t M rot 
and myself otte t] thi 
little room, iP 
God's sake s ly ‘are 
NS 
; be made to lil I 
hee nd | as hardly to be han : 
Did Mr. Mon 
he f lo 
of this ¢ 
1 from B.c. 1719 
could include in hits 
turies after, but itis e! 
Williams refers the ode Ka 
Sweet Pear-Tree.” to the time i 
l 
a contenmporal Saul. tiers 
wis: 
1% not that c ta 
| 
2. Oh, clip not that sweet pear oe 
3 
. 
What is this inese way of saying ae 
Wood it t Re 
In ye 1 mit 
And it now i: 
tere is 
hich 
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inside of his own field, near a line fer 
pene d to notice what he SUpPPpPOse dwast 
of a horse raised above a top rail as 
thout to jump over. Thinking to 
ble, he lifted ] 


he intruder away, when, to his horror 


is hand with a motion to 


posed horse’s head loomed up into a1 
lifting black brawny arms, and chatter 
vinaniae, all accompanied by the ra 
chain. He waited not to take a s 
but started with a jump on a run f 
He cleared an intervening fence at 
and rushed 
th such a dash as to sorely frighte: 


ready uneasy wife. ‘The devil 


rauinst the door of his d 


he exclaimed, and they hurriedly barre 
nd windows. Presently they heard th: 
rattling, as his Majesty rushed arom 
rouse, Trembling and sleepless, the 

ll the morning brought relief. News of 
ad happened spread rapidly among 
iors, and others had heard the ratt 
of some strange prowler of the nig] 


] 


} 


cle would never have doubted to his d 
but that he had actually seen the dey 


ot been discovered within a few days t] 


monkey had escaped from a menagerie, 


wandering about the country, draggit 
chain of his captivity.” 


Being in a lawyer's office a few e1 


later, I related this story toa circle of f 


} when Deacon Potter was reminded ot 


7 |thing similar. Said he: 


“© There were three of us on business in H 
din County, and night coming on, we, 
somewhat bewildered, sought lodging in : 


} in among the hills. Our host was an old 


} tler, and for our entertainment narrated 


of his early experiences. 

“<Tt was my habit to work hard all 
and on Sundays take a little recreati 
hunting. There was a pass near by b 
the hills, where deer and other game wert 
customed to eross from one range to anot] 
One Sunday morning in autumn I arose al 
three o’clock, and went by moonlight t 
foot of the pass to watch for deer. Scare 

1 


| had I taken my position in a corner close | 
| some great rocks, when up the pass ther: 


| heard a most unearthly scream, accompant 


of a inecdote about Early and Ma- 
ruder } J lary number 
Is 
g t f 
PI 
Pr 
r il 
i 
1E POEM 
TI +) ( 
| 
im 
ll 
er's 
1 
r S } he 
/ 
ike 
( y | 
! ( | 
Maud 1) Var 
/ 
| 
If this t 
1 ma 1 sad ar 
\ if l cr | 
| on t} 1 | 
I ch the casement, | 
( Ke a te 
And ¢ 1 to the basement 
\ ike it out the boy! | 
EPITAPH 
stone J Green 
\ of modest 1 n 
\ t pathw » tomb 
f n il room 
R. K. M. 
Ir has occurred to me that t 


eedotes and incidents which h 
knowledge recently, and whic 
to believe to be strictly true. 


related to me by Principal Len 
town public schools. 


‘An uncle of mine lived o 
Clair County, Illinois. The n 


» Drawer would | by a sharp bleating. Then a monster at 
» proper place to preserve a group of an- 


the air, having gigantic wings and a gr 


ave come to my | body, with long limbs dangling below. — I { 


| 


h I have reason 
The first was 
1en, of Shawnee- 


n a farm in St. | 
| 


earest neighbor | 


was halfa mile distant. He and his good wife 


lived in simple style, and ke 


One night he had oceasion to g 


on an errand, and was as late returning as the | back of a spring fawn, fell under his too gre 
unusual hour of ten o’clock. 


‘pt early hours. | 


o toa neighbor’s 


Trudging along, 


myself riveted to the spot, and was consci 
that my hair was stiffened into perpendi« 


| bristles lifting my hat aloft. Suddenly t! 


monster dropped down again out of sight, only 
| to re-appear flopping as hefore, and with t! 
same fiendish shriek. I thought it was tle 


deyil come for his prey, and I prayed the Lord 


to deliver me, with the vow that I would ney 
er be caught hunting on Sunday again. Pre 


sently an eagle, with talons clutched in the 


load within a few paces of where I was stan 


Ms 


lic 
+ 
t 
} 
It 
| 


i hoax, and we were trying to scare her. 
ould 


tay in such a haunted house, and against our 


“as in t 


red. It 


EDITOR'S 


ntlemen, from that day to this I have 


ted on Sunday.” 


Now, Robert, it is your turn,” exclaimed we 
typical Scotch elder. After a modest 
yn he was reminded of a chost Story 

hapye ned in Seotland. One moonlight 


my futher was several miles distant from 
toward whieh he set out on foot along a 
Happening to look up to the left, he 

rht garb, about 


Frights ned hy the 


man, dressed in a light 


dred yards distant. 


ted sight, he quickened his paee, al ad 
ed again, only to see the strange woman 
re,and moving with like speed. Thor 


vhiy alarmed, he broke into a run, and ran 
out of breath 
pause. The ghostly apparition con 
d the same relative position, stoppir 
he 
ration in great drops was rol] 
ce. He lifted his handkerehief to wi 
,and in the act brushed aw 
er his ey 


he was and compelled 


nued 


ped and moving as moved. Tl 


COW! 


ay il 
e, and the ghost vanis 
‘all was upon S——, a young law 


reminded of a vow 


A dentist was stoppins 


y at our boarding 
He said to 1 one day, ‘I know a 
or two of sleight of hand, and as her 


L are very superstitious, we can have some 
mut of Nell, the cook.” That 

all gathered in a big room around a glow- 

[opened the way by telling two or 

ehost stories. Then the 


evening we 


rate. 

} eaused 
a poker to take strides 
By this time the cook was 


doctor 
to dance and 
the floor, 

to brea 


rinning the short, when the doctor, 
king, said he could make Nell bound against 
gx. We joined with her 
not to doit. To this he reluetantly con- 
1, but said he could and would call up 
ts. At this juncture a young girl, 


secret, slipped out of tl 


ceil in begging 


who 


he 1e room 


doctor called out: ‘Are there any Spirits 

> Answer’ There came three thump- 

¢ knocks on the outside of the house. ‘Is 
spirit any departed friend of mine No 
ver, ‘OLS ” Noanswer. *‘Of Nell?’ 
ree knocks again. By this time the poor 
rl was almost in a frenzy. Her eyes roll- 


up their whites, and her breath 
was known that 

‘Whose spirit is it? 
swer. ‘Her brother?) No answer. ‘Her 
ther? Three knocks. At this poor Nell 
| prostrate, her limbs rigid and her eyes 
We aroused her, and endeavored to 
lay her fears by telling her that it was all 


la- 
her mother was 
Her cousin?’ No 


was 


She 


not be comforted, neither would she 


an 


irotests took her departure at once, making it 


r 


‘cessary for our good landlady to find anoth- 
I retired to my room and to bed 


cook. 


mighty t 34 1 myself out 1 
floo Still I could hardly get 1 breath, and 
in my alarm I went to u I ! | 
waked the dentist ed } ) for ' 
doctor. He laughed at fen 
to bed agar but tl | 1 
breathing grew quic] nd I UL that I 
was dying He shook 1 eeded 
in break the s | e, but I 
d the Lo ] 3] 
hoped to be fore I 
or rTnorant 

Ree ting thie tales of a1 i 
ers of to pl SICLA 

the country, he d h 
had { t {ly ot 

Riding along a ridge 00 ( 
On Wa tracted ya tl d 
irkeys that appeared to he ‘ ( i 
tion, and running about in a circle, each ti 
toh de hi head another's \ \| t 


talons in the Phi 
ed to be awar one of thei er 

is doomed he head | t 
umed at, henee their rts to she il 
part. When once some one disco. i 
is singled out as the v 1, he is} 1 by 
the very help] ssness of his situa ks 
prostrate to the earth, while the rest mak 
their ese yp 

It is the habit of an eagl f it to 
eize such prey, to circle around L 
erable h rht above the object ny Vv: then, 
is if the aim is fixed, he fold : ings, 
and drops down like a bullet shot from a 
gun. Sometimes his¢dalons become fixed on 
a weight too great, and he labors i to 
disengage himself. <A fisherman of thi pal 
relates that he once saw an eagle fal } a 
fish, but instead of 1 ng with his hoo Lit 
was carried under. Once he is seen to rise 
to the surface, and then sink to rise no more 
Not long since a dead eagle with talons fasten- 
ed in a dead fish was found in an Ohio River 


drift. 


Your story of General Hardee, writes an 
esteemed correspondent, brings to 1 mind 
another. When the C.S. army was in camp 
at Tupelo, Mississippi, after we had run the 


Federals out of orinth (i... 
ran after us), among the 
ed to the came a fine 
regiment—the Thirty-ninth—under Colonel 
Clayton, afterward general, who now wears 
the ermine of an Alabama judge with the 
same credit that he wore the gray. 


and they 
troops which flock- 


standard Alabama 


Upon re- 
porting to General Bragg for assignment to 


= 
> "DD = 
DRAWER. 817 
| of ghosts, and awoke with the nightmare. A “a 
ly lit 1 ry the rat Wiel 
fe 
The next « 
tudent. He once they scattered, except one that crouched on 
tly mad helpless to the ground. The next i nt an Ee 
gor 
] 
| : 
J.M.R. 
oa 
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his best to get of 
fer, 


Vv among his books ; 
wouldn't listen to hi 
any and as many days i 


chose, but such a day 


he judge, as 
could not go, as it 
iat the handsome blac 


and all he had, a 


Upstairs 
Which he was 
land, which George did. As i 
Lpyne ared with it Mr. W. said, “ The re, 1) 
adress for you; put it on, and ¢ 
as you can, for we are losing 
The judge replied, 
you are not th earnest 
you want me to go 


>? 
SUIT, ana Spotl 


Phe judge 
the mnatter, sa 
lety about injuring 


cLress, 
} 
i 


hunt in it is the only way it can 
useful, Could I wear it in Washi: 
delphia, New York, Boston, or ev. 


T did, wouldn't eve ry body ] uch at 
Phe judge was compelled to answer 
nd, like monk tive ly to the question, 
ry burlesque * Well, then,” he said, “ 
South American bird | for but to go fishine in 2” 


ned on shipboard the This settled the matter. The judge y 
The mate, a little | the dress,and went fishing in Mr. 


under- | suit, and saved his own. ' , you 


Webster, with his well-known willi 


ge, had no objection to appear before | 
Queen in the dress preseribed 3 
a vood use he made of it afte 

turn home! 


| 
and correspond- 


a wheezing re 
James Buchanan was moans; 
f St. James, described | With a constant lachrymation, and a nas 
Buchanan in the January tion, 
eatarrhal inflammation o'er the t 
ones 


nee that took plac at 
bster’s time. ng and ha 
sation laden 


ppy 
Judge Duane Doty, then 


With a copious addition of ; 
onsin, Were Warm triends, 


nd from whence did you 
ne time was a visitor at conjunctiva, 
Mr. Webster was verv fond of And a frequent inclination to incor 


out-door sport in which he | rg this malady outrageous which 


ile the judge was his guest i contagious, 
fine day for this sport pre- |  Epid or endemic? 
arose, 
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